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Experiments in the Technique 

of 

Recent English Verse 

Krishnachandra LaH[RI, m.a. 

Department of English 

1 he technique of English poetry in the twentieth century is 
undergoing revolutions not only in its subtle psychological and 
physiological aspects of attitude and method respectively, but also 
in its purely physical and morphological aspects of anatomy and 
structure, language and rhythm. Xhe multiplicity of experiments 
has not yet been distinctly regularized into constructive channels 
nor have they crystallized into tangible effects. Through the mist 
and turmoil of these innovations one may observe only a feverish 
impatience with the traditional forms and conventions, sometimes 
degenerating into a mere cult of clever word-patterns. The rest¬ 
lessness of spirit and the craze for superficial brilliance have even 
resulted in an inherent maladjustment of ideas and emotions, and 
of both to modes of expression. 

Words being the ultimate units of language, poetic diction is 
being freely experimented on. Both Victorian “purple phrase" 
and Pater s choice word have been* discarded as bourgeois and 
artificial, and the vocabulary of verse heads, on the one hand, 
towards the old Wordsworthian naturalness and simplicity, and 
on the other, towards a new wider process of democratization. 
Language which was so long tabooed as unclean has now been 
enfranchised to supply the poet with a powerful instrunient for 
realistic expression. The new artist aiming at lighting up obscure, 
neglected comers of life, it is but natural to explore these lowly 
avenues; from the slum to the mine, from the sea to the trench, 
•from the cocktail party to the operation the^^^^nd to dre^ the 
crudfe factat in their native phonetk costumi^^ 
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It is, however, difficult to set up any standard of natural 
speech for poetry. Different kinds of ^speech are natural for 
different speakers according to the people they are addressing and 
their attitude to them. At feast they are conventionally natural, 
and all language is convention. But there is no doubt about the 
pressing of languages from different sections of life into the service 
of literature. And the effects of colloquial and dialectal speech 
and technical language on conventional nietres in recmit poetry 
need closer study by grammarians of verse. 

The process of naturalization of poetic medium in contempo¬ 
rary poetry starts with Rudyard Kipling. Portrayal of sailors, 
soldiers, and all sorts of unrefined people comes in their normal 
rough, unpolished speech, stuffed with “jingoism” of Tommies 
and nautical colloquialisms, e.g., 

“Kabul town is sun and dust— 

Blow the bugle, draw the sword— 

I’d ha’ sooner cirownded fust 
'Stead of 'im beside the ford.” 

(Ford O’Kabul Rivet) 

* * * 

“Her rigging was rought with clotted drift 
that drives in a Northern breeze. 

Her sides were cloggctl with lazy weed 
that spawns in the Eastern seas. 

Light she rode in the rude tide-rip, 
to left and right she rolled, 

.And the skipper sat on the scuttle-butt 
And staredf at an empty hold.” 

(The Rhyme of the Three 
Captains) 

* * * 

“You won’t have no mind for slitigers, 


’course it’s blocked the blommin’ gangway 
cheer, O cheer the 'Orse Guards 
Watchin’ tender o’er us.” 

(‘Birds of Prey’ March) 

* # * 

“We warn from disaster the mercantile master 
Who takes in high Dudgeon our life*saving role, 

For every one’s grousing at Docking and Dowsing 

(The ‘North Sea Patrol) 

The outrageous j^lidness of language initiated by Kipltng has 
«l^chcd its culminati^^m Masefield’s verse in the next generation. 
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H« pu$he$ ihe theory of natural diction to its h^cal extreme^ 
The Lake-Poet of the» Last Century, professing to write in the 
language of tlyp common people, used rustic speech with artistic 
selection and restraint, even with a mixture of conventional literary 
diction. The London poet of the present century, throwing up 
the dregs of society, reproduces the gutter-speech of the city under¬ 
dogs in all its colloquial crudity and gross obscenity with the 
faithfulness of phonographic recording. The drunken brawl and 
foul curses of the raging combatants in the boxing fight in 
7'he Everlasting Mercy are hotly projected in elliptical 
outbrusts, c.g., 

"lil bloody him a bloody fix. 

I’ll bloody burn his bloody ricks.’ 

So in Dauber and other sea poems nautical terms and slang 
expressions are introduced most freely: 

“They reached the crojuk yard, which buckled, buckled 

Like a thin whalebone to the topsail’s strain.” 

{Dauber) 

* * * 

“ rhe-y frapped the cringlcd crojick’s icy pell; 

In frozen bugle and bunt they made it fast.” 

{Dauber) 

* * * 

“Get oul, you heekapoota\ shut the doorl 

You coo-ilyaita, what are you waiting lor?” 

{Daubet) 

* * * 

“ ‘It's rummy rig ol a gvfjy’^ yarn, ’u’ the 
juice of a rummy note, 

Jlul if you buries a corp at night, it takes 
‘n’ keep afloat.” 

{Burial Parly) 

* * * 

“He lolled on a bollard, a sun burned son of the sea 

With ear-rings of brass and a jumper of dungaree, 

“N’ many a queer lash-up have I seen’, says he.” 

{Sing a song o' shipwreck) 

The anti-traditional tendency in poetic diction is also reflected 
in poets of the Eliot group. Their reaction against conventional 
language bids not for simplicity and naturalness but for greater 
complexity and uniqueness issuing from intellectual Richness and 
individual sensibility. Snippets from the, glassies; snatches of 
foreign languages not simply European, ]^|feencfa. German, or 
Italian, but even oriental, like Sanskrit or l^nese: subtle allusions 
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to ancient mythology of Greece, Egypt, India; pCdahfic references 
to sciences like Biology and Anthropology, Economics and politic 
and far-fetched comparisons and metaphors, make the diction all- 
the more heavy. The interest of contemporary literature in 
Psychoanalysis has produced a direct effect on the diction of recent 
poetry by releasing a whole world of indecent words and unplea¬ 
sant images, violently heaved into the sunlight and ventilated 
freely. Even crude commercial and technical expressions are 
profusely smuggled to produce the realistic effect and atmosphere. 

In Cecil Day Lewis’ Poem “The Magnetic Mountain**, the 
First Dependant in Section 7 says: 

" Am I alone to stand 
Outside the natural economy? 

Pasteurise mother’s milk. 

Spoon out the waters of comfort in Kilogrammes, 

Let love be elixic, let creation’s pulse 
Keep Greenwich time, guard creature 
Against creator, and breed your supermen! 

But not for me ...” 

The Second Dependant’s speech is scarcely less free in diction 
and imagery: 

" Here we inoculate with dead ideas 
Against blood-epidemics, against 
The infection of faith and the excess of life. 

Our methods are up-to-date; we teach 
Througli head and not by heart. 

Language with gramophones and sex with charts, 
Prophecy by deduction, prayer by numbers.” 

* * * 

‘ Oh subterranean fires, break out! 

'I’ornadocs, pity not 

The petty bourgeois of the soul. 

The middlemen of God! 

Who ruins farm and factory 
To keep a private mansion 
Is a bad landlord, he shall get 
No honourable mention.” 

(Section 12) 

Professor Jeans spills the - beans 
Dean Inge tells you a thing 
A man in a gown gives you the low-down 
A man withyi^ard says something weired.” 

fSection it>) 
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. All sorts of, weired things in queer language are chu$ spouted. 
by,thje,,p9e^.. Section ri makes a violent;, almost profane, use of 
scientific, ideas, and terrairtdogyi 
" God is a proposition, 

And we that prove him arc his priest, his chosen, 

God is.an electrician, 

And they that worship Him must worship Him 
Jn ampere and in volt.” 

And here is Edith Sitwell vulgarizing poetry with polical 
wrangling and a much-abused term: 

The world was made for the British bourgeoisie, 

They are its Swiss Family Robinson; 

Nothing exists which the British bourgeoisie 
Does not understand. 

The British bourgeoisie 

Is not born 

And does not die.” 

(Edith Sitwell: Argonaut and Juggernaut) 

■No less daring than those in diction are the experiments in 
syntax, orthography, and punctuation, not only ir» poetry but 
even in recent prose. To avoid comnion-placeness rules of 
grammar and syntactical order are sacrificed even at the cost of 
jogical coherence and comprehensibility. Even if parts are under¬ 
stood all right, the thing as a whole becomes unco-ordinated and 
unintelligible. 

Here is a complete poem by Ezra Pound: 

“ Papyrus 
Spring . . . 

Too long . . . 

Gongula . . . 

It is absolutely unintelligible to the average man, and Avithout 
the cultural equipment and das.sical training of an Ezra Pound, 
he is helpless. And in these last lines of T.S. Eliot’s “Hollow 
Men”, so much admired by Dr. I. A. Richards, the incoherency 
of the thought-process in modern poetry baffles the reader: 

“ Betweeif the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadpw. 

, For thine is the Kingdom. 
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For thine is Life 
For thine is the . . . 

This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper.” 

The thought track the poet’s mind follows is npt only irregu¬ 
lar and intricate but very jumpy in the shifting of associations. 

Freedom with grammar and colloquial liberty are equally 
marked in D. H. Lawrence’s experiments. In the following he 
freely uses the dialect language, though within the local dialect 
he takes no liberty with grammar: 

” Sister, tha knows while we was on 
th’ planks 

Aside o’ t’ grave, an ’th’ coffin set 
On th’ yeller clay, wi’ th’ white 
flowers top of it 

Waitin’ ter be buried out o’ th’ wet.’ 

(Violets) 

In their eagerness to sacrifice conventional prejudices regard¬ 
ing grammar and syntax, metre and diction, the new experimen¬ 
ters in poetry even throw overboard logic and common-sense, and 
plunge into rkirculous jig-saw puzzles of words and phonetic 
symbols. Here is an entire poem: 

Sunset 
Stinging 
gold swarms 
upon the spire 
silver 

chants the litanies the 
great bells are ringing with rose 
the lewd fat bells 
and a tall 

C 

wind 

is drawing 
the sea 
with 
dream 
— S 

The total absence of punctuation marks, the discontinuity 
■ of ideas, and the riot of images, however soaked in an atmosphere, 
make us feel that "is pulling our leg”, instead of producing 
poetry. The assoctg(ti|i^ value of the Wolds is quite hi(^, though^ 
neithCT dp their soupffif create any harihony, nor dp the units dl 
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sense cohere in any logical statement, h^ever .much they may/ 
co-operate in building up a pattern of sound-picture , for tjre ear 
to project the mood that envelops the poet’s mind. The poet 
appears to be trying to eliminate statement as essential or even 
relevant to poetry. 

Extreme whimsicality in experimentation with technique 
manifests itself in an aggressive no-punctuation campaign. Periods 
and capitals have been most arbitrarily dispensed with as mediae- 
val tyi^nnies, with the result sometimes of confusion of syntactical 
relations. From Kipling throvigh the Sitwells up to MacNeice 
verses have been printed with more or less daring without the use 
of stops and capitals. 

“ At a negro that wip>es 
His knife . . . dug there 
a bugbear bellowing 
Bone dared rear— 
a bugbear bone that bellows white 

As the ventriloquist sound of light, 

* * * 

“ It rears at his head-dress of felted black hair 
I'hc one humanity clinging there— 

His eyeless face whitened like black and white bones 
and his beard of rusty 
brown grass cones.” 

(Edith .Sitwell: Gold Coast Customs) 

Any non-conformity to the syntax of standard literary prose 
is not, however, to be taken as an innovation, for syntax after all 
depends on the character of the particular piece of composition. 
The syntax of conversation differs from that of a formal address. 
And it would be hard to say what is the syntax of one’s private 
thoughts, may be, James. Joyce could tell. And the syntax of a 
verse or prose writing may be related to any of these or to other 
contexts. 

The spirit of rebellion against traditionalism exerts itself most 
potently in experiments in poetic cadence and ntovement. The 
faith that music is the natural garb and atlded charm of poetry' 
and that every kind of verse should have a distinctive rhythm to 
harmonize with and .support its thought wave, seems to be shaken 
in the mel^. 

. The above conclusion is not, however, strictly and untvemlly ', 
applicable to all the poets of the new generation;. EdithA$|tweU^' 
for instance, in much of her verse uses 

^traditional tunes of poetry, constantly j|ji g^^ 3)ressi»ely. C^il 
Day.^Leivi8, Louis MacNeice, T. S, ElioES jiBia fRViB shown, great 
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dexterity in their rhythms. Eliot’s iransititwis from verse to prose 
rhythms and back are closely related to the movements of hi.s 
thought. 

lint the new poets are antitraditional in their verse technique 
in the sense that they are mostly engaged in re-educating their 
emotions into new patterns to suit new limes. They, thert^fore, 
avoid traditional rhythms, which have the power of subduing the 
emotion to patterns founded on values which no longer work. 
T. .S. Eliot to some extent and the ‘New .Signatures' group more 
explicitly, arc more concerned to bring the human spirit to terms 
with changing circumstance. And this readjustment is rcflecteil 
in their shifts in poetic rhythms and verse patterns. 

Only one section of contemporary poets, the svmbolisls and 
mystics, seems to have recognized the musical value of verse. I'hey 
retain rhythm as a medium of expression. Through sele( t notes^ 
as through choice images thes seek to con\e\ the elusive music 
and the magic \ision which their souls alone have experienced. 
The lile r)f the world is realized tlnough its voice, music, a mar¬ 
vellous liming with vowels and play on (onsonani sounds. 

Yeats' lyrital plays and poems have the elhn music of celiic 
mysticism. The metre of I'he Stolen Child, for instance has a 
plaintive melodv lit for the song f)f a faery Avho lures away a 
human child; 

“ C-ome away. O Human child! 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, hand in hand. 

For the world’s more lull of weeping than \ou tan 
understand.” 

A. E, listens enraptured to the music ol the spheres, echoed in 
the shouting of children on the shore, and re-echoed in his ow'n 
heart, which finds adequate expre-ssion in the solemn music of his 
lines: 

“'The (hildren were shouting together 
■And lacing along the sands. 

And glimmer of dancing shadows, 

A dove-like flutter of hands. 

“ I’he stars were shouting in heaven. 

The sun was (basing the moon: 

File game was the same as the thildrcn’s, 

They danced to the self-same tunc.” 

Yeats ant A. E. can write with traditional music, because they 
seek values inherent in the human spirit, independent of circum¬ 
stance, and their symbolism is connected with this attitude. 

Apart from the few mystics, the generality of the new poets 
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refuse to recognize any essential relation between music and poetry. 
Abandoning the splendid orchestration of their predecessors, the 
Victorians, they play on muted strings without accompaniment, and 
write ‘piose poetry’ hardly distinguishable fioin sloppy prose but 
for being cut up into lines of uneven lengths. 

“ When a man goes out into his work 
he is alive like a tree in spring 

he is living, not merely working. 

* * * 

When the Hindus weave thin wool into long. 

long lengths ol stuff 
With their thin dark hands and their 
Wide dark eyes and their still souls absoibed 
They are like slcndei trees putting forth leaves, 
a long w'hite web of living leaf, 
the tissue they weave, 

and ihcv clothe themselves in white as a tiee 
clothes itself in its own foliage.” 

(D. H. Lawrence: “Wotk”) 

Some, not rontent w'ith an attitude of indiftetcn<e. in deliberate 
opposition to the convention of sweetness associated with verse 
movement sing a chones which they do not care to synchroni/e. 
Much of the poetry of the new school ol Kliot, Pound, Sitwells, 
and MacNeice has a racy, svneopated ja// thythm, an orchestral 
variety of sound without any haimonv at all. 

“ What will happen to us. planked and panelled 
with ja/z? 

Who uo to the theatre wher# a blackmail 
dances like an cel. 

Where pink tliighs flash like the spokes ol a 
wheel, there we feel 

rhat we know in advance all the jog-tiot 
and the cake-w'alk jokes. 

All the bumfun and the gags of the 
comedians in boaters and toques. 

And the tricks of the virtuosos 
wlx) invert the usual--. 

(Louis MacNeice: .in Edogne fot Cini\hna\,) 
llie disharmony here between the jazz music, the feeling, and 
the whole drift of the poem is neither naive nor tentative, but 
deliberate. In one breath it illustrates and condemns the rhythm 
of modern urban life. 

The most important concrete developo^jUmt out of the varied 
experimentations in poetic form today is -^niergcnce of Free 
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Verse. It has come lo slay, its practitioners having crossed (he 
period of diffidence and its readers having accepted the new motle 
as a regular verse feature. It is a hid for complete liberation from 
traditional verse forms, not simply relaxation from the tyranny 
of metre, hut a total break from worn-out poetic cliches, thotigh 
much of conventional verse is still quite alive and servitlable. 
A few of the old verse patterns are nuKlified at will; and the rest 
of the a(tumulated treasure of classical and later evolved prosody 
is simpl) dropped ovet board. 

Free verse does not simply offer a mode of expression suitable 
for the rellcction of the 20th century mind torn b\ two global 
wars and threatened by atomic annihilation, but represents a phase 
of the wider movement of the age, stimulated by modern scieme 
and the rise of democratic institutions, for freedom from tustom 
and authority in religion, art, and literature, as in society, state, 
and morals, ft echoes the personal idiosyncrasies and emotional 
chaos of particular authors and through them the anarchy in 
the soul of the whole race in its vital reactions to the experiences 
of modern life. 

In so far as it attempts to bring poetic rhythm nearer to that 
of natural speech. Free Verse answers for our age the old contro- 
vetsy whether it is at all necessary for the poet to conlme hiniself 
to an exclusive technique sharply diffcrentiatcxl from normal 
language. It is free, spontaneous, unadorned and unananged as 
the thoughts coming to the mind, prompted by instinct or impulse, 
or guided by association. Advcjcates of free verse claim that there 
is something in the nterc framing of a verse, in the mere sound 
of it in the ear, that throws 'he practitioner of conventional verse 
into an ariilicial frame of mind. Therefore they refuse to 
frame it. 

'Fhough irregularities in vcr.se form of English poetry in the 
second half of the last ceniur) showed certain elements which 
approached the cssetitial features of Free Verse, its vogue in the 
present age owes its inspiration primarily to the F’rench model 
of Fees and to a lesser extent to Walt Whitman’s poetry in 

AnuTica. In France the process of liberation of verse was carried 
out in stage's: first, irregularity in the lenglli of the lines in 
V'arhaeren’s later poetry; then, relaxation of .structural rigidity 
sought through variation ol the ihyihm by arbitrary mcKlilication 
of feet and total rejection of rhyme by Gustave Kahn and Mallarmc: 
later, development of a new rhythm, characteristic yet regular, in 
the hand of Glaudel; and finally, destruction for its own sake, 
making verse amorphous and formless, completed by the moderns, 
Guillaume Apollinaire downward. These later examples had a 
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degrading influence on the English imitators, who, in the name of 
boldness and freedom, ran into hopeless chaos and unintelligible 
jumble of words in odd-length lines. 

Ihe French model, however, served only to give a start 
to Free Verse in English poetry. Its progress in England was slow 
and intermit lent itniil a fresh and stronger impetus came from 
across the Atlantic. Rightly .speaking, it is with Walt Whitman 
that F^ree V'^ersc catnc ino its own and lound a wide, general follow¬ 
ing. His suttesses and failures in this new mode, unmetrical and 
unrlnmed, have wielded a greater moulding force for English 
imitators than the tour de force of the earlier French pioneers. 
Those who have patlerneil their Free Veise after Whitman’s have 
been more successful in their experiments than those who have had 
the French example in view. 7 he English temper, essentially con 
servative, fell ill at ease in the spirit of total negation ol the Fretich 
vnw So when Whitman oHcrcd a hap])v blend of irregular 

verse and prose, even with occasional rh\mes, the English Mu.se 
found comfort in readily shifting to his mode which, if deprived 
of the emotional effect of rhymes because of their wide separation, 
at least had an ample compensation of a sustained musical cpialitv 
secured through ati unmistakable and distinct rhythm which the 
most unaccustomed ear does not fail to catch. 

Clonsidc’rable as the influence has been of the F'rench poets 
and of Walt Whitman on the Einglish writers of Free Verse, its 
advent, however slcaw, may be traced in the gradual deviations 
from the conventional discipline of metre and rhyme and in 
feeble protests again.st traditional grosody, in late Victorians: 
in adventurous spirits like Steven-son, in liberals like Meredith, 
even in a classicist like Matthew Arnold. 

Thotigh by his sympathies and advocacies he is a staunch 
cla.ssicist, and though The Vision of the Strayed Reveller deals 
with a cla.s.sical theme, is full of cla.ssical imagery, and the lines 
possess more cir Ic.ss regularly two stre.sses each, Matthew Arnold 
ca.sts the poem into a completely antitraditional unrhymed lyric 
verse, easy and unpretentious, approaching in tone and structure 
Free Verse of a* much later age. A youth who has strayed into 
Circe’s palace and drunk of the magic cup, pictures, in a trance, 
to Ulysses and the enchantress the view of the gods languidly 
enjoying the varied spectacle of human life on the earth below: 

“ I'he gods are happy. 

They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes. 

And see below them 
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The earth and men. 

“ They see the Heroes 
Sitting in the dark ship 
On the foamless, long-heaving, 

Violet sea. 

At sunset nearing 
The Happy Islands." 

The influence of the votaries of r>ers lihie in France touched 
the modern Englisli poets from as early a figure as Robert 
Louis Stevenson. I’hough scarcely out of the Victorian era with 
its rigid conventions as much in form as in theme, he had the 
foresight to see in the revolutionary innovations of the younger 
generation of poets in France sufficient indications of the exploita¬ 
tion of the unused possibilities of language in the discarding of 
all traditional regularities in rhyme and metie. His experiments 
in Free Verse, as sampled in the following passage, can stand in 
dignity and power beside the best productions of its kind in the 
twentieth century: 

“ A child 

Curious and innocent. 

Slips from his Nurse, and rejoicing 
Loses himself in the fair. 

" T'hus, thro’ the World, 

Seeing, feeling and knowing 
Goes Man, till at last. 

Tired of experience, he turns 

To the friendly and comforting breast 

Of the old nurse. Death." 

Though the lines have three stres.ses each, and though some 
sort of rhythm emerges from the expectation of the three beats, 
the reader feels the approach of the new way in the irregularities 
in the length of the lines and in the number of syllables. 

Walter Pater seems to have been touched too by the same 
spirit: 

“.She is older than the rocks among which she‘sits; 

Like the Vampire, 

She has been dead many times. 

And learned the secrets of the grave; 

And has been a diver in deep seas, 

And keeps their fallen day about her; 

And trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants," 

{Mona Lisa) 
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Though ialcr editors cast this in verse form, it was originally 
written by the author as prose. 

From Arnold’s, Stevenson’s and Pater’s occasional feeling their 
way towards liberation from conventional metrical patterns it was 
but a natural step to Gerard Manley Hopkins' bolder experiment in 
prosody, whicli marked a distinct approach to the hnished Free 
Verse of recent times. Though published by Dr. Bridges late in 
the second dccaile of the present century, (though he knew Hopkins’ 
work imuh earlier). Hopkins’ poetry in Sprung Rhythm was 
composed in the second half of the nineteenth. 

The new technique is developed by full freedom taken with 
the okl prosodic ingredients of foot, stress, and stan/a. First, 
there is a deliberate mixture of different kinds of conventional 
feet: the running rhythms of English verse, Frochec and Dactyl, 
arc often blended, either being dominant; and Spondee, a common 
foot in speech rh)ihm. is also freely employed. Secondly, stress 
is arbitrarily shifted, separating or more frequently bringing closer 
accented .syllables. Shifting stress from accented to unaccented 
■svllables results in the so-called ‘reversed foot’; and its constant 
repetition makes the car of the reader con.scious of a distinct 
rhythm running parallel to the main rhythm, producing an effect 
similar to that of counterpoint in music, where one or more 
subsidiary strains, quite different in quality, flow simultaneously 
/vith the lundamental tune. Lastly, the conventional poetic stanzas 
of uniform quantity arc replaced by verse-paragraphs of irregular 
lengths. 

Sprung Rhythm is defended on ground of naturalness: for 
its natural evolution from normal speech rhythm and tradition 
of veise in England, and for its natural adaptability to the require¬ 
ments of poetic expression. It comes simple and natural to the 
ear, already accustomed to irregularities in natural speech, ordinary 
conversation, and everyday written prose, as also in nursery rhymes, 
and w'eather saws. 'I he aesthetic v^aliie of country ballads and 
juvenile verse is recognized and fully utilized. 1 hus it augments 
the naturalizing process for poetic rhythm by adopting the tunes 
of natural speech, which, with all its irregularity, demands far 
le.ss strain on th^ part of the audience as of the speaker than the 
artificially uniform rhythm of conventional metre. 

Sprung Rhythm is based on the natural stresses of voice 
speaking in English. Hopkins’ stresses follow those of natural 
speech, though his vocabulary and syntax may not always conform 
to tho.se of natural speech. Perhaps they express personal thought, 
of a certain emotional quality, at a stage /before it is normally 
communicated to any particular listener. It|-'lact, this distinctive 
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rhythm is inherent in the Anglo-Saxon temperament all through, 
and has remained implicit in all English poets through the ages. 
It dominated Old English verse which had stress centres and was 
carried along by alliteration. It may as well be regarded as a 
natural development out of the running rhvthms of traditional 
prosody; for, when the weak terminations of running rhvthms, 
Dact)! and rroehee, drop oil ah)ng with the evolution of the 
language, the stresses come closer and the rhvihm is sprung. 

Sprung Rhythm, however, does not compel the poet to use the 
simplicitv of natural speech. Actuallv in Ci. M. Hopkins’ the 
rhythm alone seems to be natural. His vocabulary and syntax 
are often unlike those of natural speech, however tliev may repio- 
duce the poet’s inner monologue. 

Sprung Rhythm has increased power of communication for 
poetry by aiding and hannoni/ing with language and sense. There 
comes greater flexibility, flexibility of foot by variati(jn in the 
number of unaccented syllables, one sire.ssed syllable taking uj> 
one, two, three and practicallv any number of slack syllables placed 
whimsically backward and forward; as also flexibility of the overall 
rhythm by changing at will the length of the verse-paragraphs and 
the employment of counter-point rhythm. And yet the rhythm 
di^es not fall sloppy and broken at any stage, since at the weaker 
points of the rhythm the reader is carried over on the sustaining 
wings of alliteration, and the verse runs over line-ends with a 
remarkable speed. 

Ill mental atmosphere too, as in physical phonetic value. 
Sprung Rhythm fits in with the feeling-curve and works for all¬ 
round freshness. The easily handled rise and fall of the wave of 
verbal music follows clcxsely the meandering course of emotion. 
The counterpoint rhythm may be profitably employed to reflect 
in the medium a sudden change in atmosphere, excitement or 
despair. Thus rhythm itself serves as a creation—mediiiin, as an 
additional opportunity for expression. J'he poet’s imagination 
finds a congenial atmosphere in the mere addition of syllables and 
shifting of stresses. And the discarding of the normal prosodic 
features like regular rhyme gives a touch of freshness. 

Here comes rhymes at odd places in the line or on words 
or syllables to which we are not accustomed. I’here come too 
rearrangement of grammatical relations, and heedless displacement 
of syntactical order. 'The diversion in rhythm and atmosphere 
relieves monotony, that haunts and tires the reader in traditional 
metrical verse. The rhythm keeps pace with the emotional wave. 
The relation of the rhythm to the emotion is not lost at any point. 

Though deviations from traditional poetic forms began with 
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the later Victorians, it is in the present century, especially since 
tJic /irit World War, lhai Free Verse was widely practised and 
advocated in England. Among the major contemporary poets 
T. S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, Ezra Pound, and Aldous Huxley are 
wo.s librisls. Among the minor ligures Silwells, brothers and 
sisters, Charlotte Mew, Ford Madox HulFcr and many others are 
more or less successful with their experiments. With a group of 
the War poets F^ree Verse is the icgular and favouiite literary 
fashion. 

And it has not only been largely experimented upon, but 
defended by the practitioners themselves in critical prose. And 
the strongest argument in their advocacy has been the harmony 
of this new literary form with the inner spirit and nature of 
contemporary life. 1 he mind of the individual poet is to be 
tuned to the larger rhythm ol the national life of the people, and 
his subject as well as icchniciue or to be free expression and echo 
ihcjcol. Flee Verse secures exact!} this spiritual concurrence. 
Sime modern life, disturbed bv war abroad and at home, and 
torn I)} coiidicts within one's heart and soul, has a distinctive 
ihythm, cpiick, animated and forceful, and yet broken, restless 
and irregular, the speed and lawlessness of Free Verse completely 
render the abundant life and wild Ilow' of this larger rhythm. 
I'he rcr.s lihnsls claim to be the (it spokesmen of the new' age. 
J-.liot. tliough he denies that he wiitc's Fu'c Verse and doidits 
whether there is ■'Uch a thing, is still classc'd iviih x'crs And 

Pound, though clearl} expressing contempt for the age, neverthe¬ 
less reflects the age thiough this \crv contempt and through the 
rhythm of his verse. 

'F. S. Eliot as one of the most powerful writers of the new 
generation is a true representative of the age in his subject, spirit, 
and form alike, f'hc poignancy of spirit with which he indicates 
the disintegration of the old social order under the stress of the 
new industiial and capitalistic develojnncnts, and the amorphous¬ 
ness of the Free Verse in whic:h he pours his numbers, both fall 
in perfectly with the broken rhythm of modern life. The versifica¬ 
tion is marked by a complete lack of formal eloquence and prosodic 
patterns. “Queer', haunting broken, almost furtive numbers which 
are for ever rising towards the climax of classic eloquence and 
arc for ever falling back before they have achieved it—are scattered 
into fragments, disnicmhcred into snatches, as if they w’ere them¬ 
selves disenchanted of the possibility of all achievement anywhere, 
any more on the whole earth”. The method of jotting down dis¬ 
jointed sequence of ideas in stray words stream in an apparently 
chance order, and the frequent reunion of stitEii; sequences on the 
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tracks of association, seeks but to apj)iy to literaty expression the 
psychological principle of contrary waves of (he mind at a given 
moment. The wild shapelessness (?f verse is a faithful reflection 
in poetic lonn ol the moofl of nescience dominating modern life. 

In 'J'/k: lV{Js/e Land, the 20th century epic of despair on 
lanope, the jerky, confused stiucturc of the Free Verse successfully 
echoes the deep pessimism of the poet in his \ ision ol the disinte¬ 
gration of the (ielestial (iity. The illusion of the vast fabric of 
history, “distorted by the cruel contrast between (he fane y-colonred 
romatic past and the stark reality ol a bewildering picscnt ", is 
completely caught by (he halty, yet feveiish, gait ol the Fiec Verse. 
Jo Eliot, however, there is a deeper reality in the past because 
its values were more coherent and perceptive than those in the 
incoherent present: 

“ Wh.it is that sound high in the air 
Murmur ol maternal lamentation 
Who are those hooded hordes s>vaiming 
Over endless plains slumbering in (tacked earth 
Ringed by the Hat hori/on oidy 
What is the Oitv ovei the mountains 
Crack and reforms and bursts in (he violent air 
Falling towers 

Jerusalem Athens Alexanchia 

Vienna London 

Unreal.” 

“The dwindling musit ol the rhythm, the shortening ol the 
lines, and the syntactic.d confusion caused by the total absence of 
punctuation marks suggest the prtjcess of dissolution of the (ielestial 
(dty falling into pieces as the broken parts of the cities of this 
world." 

At the beginning of the .Second Part the inner conflict of 
modern life, through the portrait of a rich woman, its utter vacuity 
and sense of futility, its vvorklessness and listlessjiess ol spirit, 
against the background of a grinding existence of the poor, are 
conveyed by ecjually restless lines, wavering in length, repeating, 
lingering, and suddenly breaking off, and pitted all over with 
stops, three-dots and interrogation marks: 

“ My nerves are bad to-night. Yes, bad. 

Stay with me. — — 

Speak to me. 

Why do you never speak? Speak. — ■— 

What are you thinking of? 

What thinking? — — What? — — 

I never kpew what you are thinking. Think.” — — 
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‘ I think wc arc in rats’ alley. — 

Where the dead men lost their bones’. 

“What is that noise.?” 

’ The wind under the door’. 

“ What is that noise now? What is the wind doing?” 

‘ Nothing again nothing'. 

“ Do you know nothing? 

Do you see nothing 
Do you remember — — 

Nothing? 

What shall I do now? 

What shall 1 do? ” 

‘ I shall rush out as 1 am, and walk the street — — 

With my hair down, so’. 

“ What shall we do to-morrow? 

What shall we ever do?” 

‘ J he hot water at ten. — — 

And if it rains, a dosed car at lour'. 

I he note of uneasiness and weariness in the (laincss ot common 
life, if not rising to a higher piuh of despair atid frustration, is 
all the same echoed bv the naked language of D. H. I.,awrcnce’s 
Free V'erse: 

“ Why docs the thin grey strand 

Floating up from the forgotten 
Cagarette between by fingers. 

Why does it trouble me?” 

(D. H. Lawrence: Sonow) 

In casv, masterlv handling ol Dree V^erse E/ra Pound comes 
only .second to F. S. Eliot. In sidrject-matter and literary sympathy 
and temperament he looks back to the pre-Rcnaissance mediaeval 
literature of the Troubadour School; but in technkpic he belongs 
to the 2 oth centtiry, using Free Ver.se of the most finished type- 
in smoothness of manner it .seems to be patterned after Whitman’s 
verse rather than on the earlier French model. 

There are, however, plenty of variations and irregularities in 
the verse to echo the tone of bitter irony from which few poets 
of our ceTitnry have been able to escape; 

" Empty are the ways. 

Empty are the ways of this land 
And the flowers 
Bend over the heavy heads 
They bend in vain. 

Empty are the ways of this liHid,' 

Where love 
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Wcilkcd once, and now docs not walk 
But seems like a person just gone!” 

D. Tl. Lawrente. in the front rank of rebels in aotli ceniiny 
I'nglish liieKUurc, also contributes his share in the advancement 
of Free Verse. His power of bold expression of the crudest lads 
from reality, which gives to his novels and stories a rare strength 
and force, finds a \ery fit poetic medium in tlie raw natural speech 
rliythm of Free \'eisc. untr.imelled by any artificial pattern of 
piosods. His Free Verse has the sweeping force ol ^Vhitmati’s 
poelrs, and the Iluidits and fieshness of Hopkins’ Sprung Rhvlhni. 
It is cspeciall) unconventional in poems dealing with natural 
objc’cts and phenomena. Fhc silent \egetation of the world ol 
Hor<i and the iriational living ol the realm ol fauna arc rendered 
llnough the tiuiel progress of Ftce Verse in his poems on ‘ Frees’ 
.md ‘(!rc;atures': 

‘‘Fig-Flees, weiid (ig trees 

Made ol thick smooth siher. 

Made ol swc'ei. untarnished silver m the 
sea southern ,iir- - 

I say untarnished, but I mean opacjiie— 

I hick, smooth-lleshed silver, dull only 
as human limbs are dull.” 

(/if/ZC /'/g f JCC.s) 

‘‘ W ho gave us llowets? 

1 leaven? 1 lie white God? 

Nonsense! 

L'p out ol hell. 

From Hades; 

Infernal Dis! 

Jesus the God ol llowers—? 

Not He. 

Or sun-bright Apollo, him so musical? 

Flim neither. 

Who then? 

Say who. 

Say it—and it is Pluto, 

Dis, 

Fhc dusk one. 

Pro.serpine’s mastei. 

Who contradicts?” 

(Purple Anemones) 

” When did you start your tricks, 

Monsieur? 
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Whal tio you stand on such high legs fot? 

Why this length of shredded sliank, 

You exaltation?" 

(/ he Moujuilo) 

“ liuL oh, lish, that rock in walei, 

You lie onl) uiih the waters; 

One touch. 

No lingers, no hands and leet, no lips; 

No Lender nui//les, 

No wisilul Irelhes, 

No lours (jf cksiie, 

Noire." 

(/os/i) 

I here is alsn no lack ol luce \'(ise ol the \igoious t\pe, as, 
lor instance, that whrcli powei lulls con\e\', the roll and rush of 
waves dashing against the slroie in I he Sea: 

“'Non, )ou aie all niilosing, loveless vou: 

Restless .ind lonelv. shaken 1)\ \oin own moods, 

^ou are celibate and single, seoining a eoiinade even. 

1 hieshiirg sour own passions willt no woman loi the 
threshing floor, 

I'lnishiiig )oui dreams fot vorn own sake oiilv, 

Plaving vorn gieat game aioiind the world, alone, 

Willie»ut plavmale, or helpiii.ile, having no one to 
e he t ish. 

No one to comloit, ami ic'lusing anv comloitei.’ 

Consistent suteess in lice Wise' in I nglish poetrv ol the last 
hall eenlnrv has bt'Cii attained bv •tlie Amerieaii woman poet, 
Hilda Doolriile, writing under the initials 11 1). Having imbibed 
an uiie oust ions iiispiialion from Whitman, she has le.dlv developed 
,1 personal rhvlhirt, subdued and tendi'i, be.uuilullv suitc'cl to lic'i 
lenrpcrame nt ol nrellowcd mvsticisrn aircl imagism. Tii her early 
poems she sc arc el) cnrplo\s ih)me, but writes in a e harming hnished 
prose, moulding her ideas and im*ages into sequences ol vvord- 
grottps: 

‘‘ Whirl up, sea — 

\V'’hiil )oui pointed pines. 

Splash Venn great ]>ines on our lenks. 

Hurl venir green over us 

Clover us with )t)ur pools of hr — 

{Oicad) 

The jerky nature of the Free X'erse suggests, dropping hints, 
rather than elaborates a picture. The rapid auccession of snap¬ 
shots requires a highly sensitive mind to catc^ the outlines of the 
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individual pictures, and then a powerful iniagination to develop 
and enlarge the impressions. In a piece of landscape painting 
like the following the pauses at the end of short lines create a 
soft pulsating rhythm, beautifully falling in with the temperament 
of the poet: 

“ In ray garden 
the winds have beaten 
the ripe lilies: 
in niy garden, the salt 
has wilted the first flakes 
Of young narcissus, 
and the lesser hyacinth, 
and the salt has crept 

Linder the leaves of the white hyacinth.” 

Of the many experimenters in Free Verse in tonteniporary 
Knglish poetry only a few have, through serious efforts, succeeded 
in evolving distinctive techniciucs of their own. I'hey have 
demonstrated that without sacrificing the discipline, the precision, 
and the musical felicity of regular metres. Free Verse is capable of 
achieving new effects. In place of a conventional metre a definite 
rhythmical current may be as pleasing and impressive, as forceful 
and sweeping. Thus Free Verse has lent itself amply to the long, 
epic type of verse composition, providing dignity and grandeur, 
as in the hand of F. S. Eliot, as much as to the .shorter lyric and 
dramatic monologue, making a new music and charm, as in the 
hands of Lawrence, Sitwells, and innumerable other poets of 
the age. 

But such SUCCCS.SCS are rare compared with the man) failure!}, 
and on the whole Free Verse is not successful in Fingland. The 
number of poets who have adapted Free Verse with any remarkable 
facility and case is limited. Most of the experimenters have simply 
jotted down odds and ends of stray thoughts, without developing 
a characteristic technique of their own with well-balanced sentences 
and a distinct rhythm. In the hands of poets with weaker control 
over their art, Free Verse, because of the very latitude it allows, 
often rais.ses the right pitch, being unnaturally tuned too high or 
too low. Either it rides the high horse of pretentious rhetoric, as 
in D. H. Lawrence’s lines: 

“ And if I never sec her again? 

I think, if they told me so, 

I could convulse the heavens with my horror. 

I think I should alter the system with my heart. 

I think, in, :iSi[y «>nvulsion the skies would break.” 

Or, Free Vers^'^$eends into commonplace garrulity and low 
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gossip, as it often does in Aldous Hnxlc}’s and Sitwell’s few 
experiments. 

" At the house of Mrs Kirifoot 
Arc collected 
Men and women 
Of all ages. 

They are supposed 

To sing, paint, or to play the piano. 

In the drawing-rom 
J he fireplace is set 
With green tiles 
Of an acanthus jjaitoii. 

The black curls of Mrs Kinfoot 
Ate symmetrical.” 

(Osbett Sitwell) 

Lven in the following extract, remarkable as it is for its strong 
dancc-rhytlim, tuned to the clash of (smbals or castavets, the 
movement is lather of violent prose than of regular poetry: 

“Do you remember an Inn, 

Miranda? 

* * « 

And the ‘Hip! Hop! Hap! 

Of the clap 

Of the hands to the twirl and the swirl 

Of the girl gone chancing, 

glancing. 

Dancing, 

Backing and advancing • 

Snapping of the clapper to the spin 
Out and in. — — — 

And the Ting, Tong, 1 ang of the guitar.’ 

(H. Belloc: Tarantella) 

Robert Graves, summing up ar^guments for and against Free 
Verse in his critical volume On English Foetiy, arrives at an 
unfavourable conclusion. The term Free Verse seems to him 
to be a misnomer: if it is verse, he holds, it cannot be truly free, 
and if it is truly free it cannot possibly come under the category 
of verse. Free Verse is an absurdity inasmuch as it cannot be free 
and poetic at the same time. The difficulty, in actual hearing of a 
recital, of detecting its distinction from and advantage over plain 
prose is a real one. It is doubted if Free Verse at all contains any 
reviving principle, or simply indulges in \yhimsical departures 
from customary rhythms at odd points, at angles and in 

unbroken fields. Some would even believ^^^tt prosodic experi- 
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iiieius so laJc in the history of poetry are doomed to failure, and 
technical innovations will proceed only from eccentricity. 

Free Verse, says G. K. C^hcsterlon in his characteristic humour, 
is “no more a revolution in poetry than slccpin|>- in a ditch is a 
revolution in architecture.” 

Sometimes there seems to be some confusion in the very con¬ 
ception of Free Verse. Any type of experimental deviation from 
conventional verse forms is loosely dubbed ‘free verse’. The free- 
tlotn of Free Verse really consists in a total disavowal of the very 
principle of sound-pattern as the basic necessity of verse structure. 

Verse can be scanned otily by the car. If the ear can detect 
and be ejuite aware of a regular, recurring pattern of sound, on 
which the rhythm or sound effect of verse depends, then the verse 
is definitely to be accepted as metrical. The poet may deviate 
freely from the chosen pattern, l)ut if the bearer's ear is clearly 
conscious of the exisience of the pattern from which the poet is 
deviating, the verse will still be considered metrical. If, however, 
tlic poet deviates coulinuon.sly, tfiis will of course change (he pattern 
of which the hearer is conscious. .So long as the car is made aware 
of ifie basic pattern from which deviations occur, the verse is 
metrical anti not ’free’. 

riie sound-pattern in the verse structure of a language is 
decided by the phonetic character in the spoken form of the parti- 
cidar language. Thus, since Greek and Latin languages are spoken 
c^uaniitatively, metrical feet in the.se languages are reckoneii by 
the number of long and short svllables. And^ though the termino¬ 
logy of prc^sodit; scansion is drawn from (ireek and Latin the titles 
of c[uantitative pattern for metrical feet cannot fte applied strictly 
to the verse of any other latiguagc, ancient or modem, which is 
not proitounced in the ciuantitative way. 

English is a language which is spoken accentually, not cjuanli- 
tatively. English has stress accent, strevss taking the place of length. 
Thus ‘regular’ can be scattnejl as a dactyl, since its first syllabic, 
though short, is strcs.sed. On this principle, it is clear, the names 
of feet in classical metres arc but roughly adjusted to English 
verse. And so in conformity to the character of spoken English, 
English verse is measured by the number of syllabic feet, with 
stre.ss in the place of length, or by the number of stresses alone, 
irrespective of the number of syllables. Either way, if there is a 
regular pattern, whether based on syllabic feet or on the number 
of stresses to the line, the verse is to be considered ‘metrical’. 

Traditional English poetry from Chaucer downward follows 
the first principle, nathely, the principle of syllabic feet with stress 
in place of length. Ih Anglo-Saxon poetry, in old English ballads. 
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in some of Matthew Arnold’s poems like Rugby Chapet, and in 
most of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ poetry, the second pattern is 
followed, with regularity in the number of stresses to the line, 
lareless of the number of syllables. Still these arc to be reckoned 
as metrical verses. 

Hence it is rather confusing to equate ‘free verse' with verse 
measured by stresses alone instead of by .syllabic feet with stresses. 
Verse is free only when there is accepted no li.\ed standard to 
measure it by. ‘k’ree Ver.se’ is constructed without reference to ativ 
recurring .sound pattern, whether of the syllabic or of tlie accentual 
type. In Free Ver.se every line, nay, eath phrase, is to become 
an independent rhythmic unit in itself. Thus many of Stephen 
Spender’s poems are in genuine Free Verse, since, in spite of parts 
running in iambic feet, there is tto regular, recurring sound pattern 
discernible in the entire verse composition, 

liut though not in itself completely successful in England, Free 
Verse has had, in diverse ways indirect and remote, points of 
contact with variotis experiments on the structure and rhythm of 
contemporary English poetry. Quantitative ver.se was no doubt 
there from the days of Spenser and Gabriel Harvey. But it has 
recently in Bridge's hand, inspired by a study of the classics, 
received a reorientation in the wake of modern innovation of verse 
technique. So did Hopkins’ Sprutig Rhythm, evolved indepen- 
^ dently as it was, fall in line with the general tendency of structural 
.shaking up of poetry. And the new kind of blank verse, used so 
profu.sely in lecent proletarian poetry, can claim kinship with, 
if not owing allegiance to. Free Verse. 

Quite successful is Dr. Robert •Bridges’ experiment on the 
prosodic technicjue of Quantitative Verse. Traditional English 
poetry from Chaucer downward has been accentual, controlled by 
the number and position of accents in the line. There is freedom 
in the number of syllables and hence of vowels, since the nature 
and number of feet Viiry, permitting thereby also variation in the 
time of utterance. Acephalous, di-and tri-syllaibc feel, and inono- 
to Alexandrine metres, make for changing lengths of lines. But 
classical poetry, as, for instance, in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
were based upon quantity, i.e. the relative duration of time in 
the utterance of different syllables and vowels, accent having been 
no consideration at all. Bridges’ experiment seem to be an attempt 
to harmonize English pronounciation with classical quantitative 
metre. Quantity or period of time in utterance as a criterion for 
metrical structure is highly scientific. It is quite reasonable to 
balance a syllable containing a vowel that if^^it^and sustained in 
pronounciation against two or more syllabliSSi with short, tripping 
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vowels. In accentual verse too this thing is done in the phenomena 
explained away as catalectic and supernumerary or hypermetrical 
feet or in a heavily accented acephalous foot, 

John Masefield, Dr. Robert Bridges’ successor in Poet- 
Laureaieship, though fundamentally unlike his predecessor,in the 
nature of his poetry, follows him in the matter of continuing, a 
tradition accepted in modern English. Herein is involved an 
element of contradiction in Masefield's verse. In his subject- 
matter and language Masefield is wholly modern, drawing his 
themes and heroes from his own experience of contemporary 
London, and using a vocabulary that has the rawness of the real 
life of sailors and drunkards. But the mould into which he casts 
such materials is thoroughly traditional and old, the mediaeval 
Rime Royal of the 14 th century. In Lhaucer’s seven-lined stanza 
ol “Canterbury Eales’’ Masefield finds a-new a fit vehicle for his 
vigorous and siveeping narratiie verse. This uniformity of \er.se 
pattern put into the lips of the underdogs of society strikes a note 
of incongruity not only in itself but also in the setting of similar 
poetry ot contemporaries. The modern intetesi in lowlv life has 
not simply raised the annals of the depressed masses to poetic use 
through an emotional elevation, but has led to a corresponding 
change in prosody. Pouring out polished numbers fiom the lips of 
tinkers and labourers would be a llagrant absurdity. But Masefield, 
though dealing with the lives of sailors and planters, and using a 
diction that clo.seIy approximates to the language of the forecastle, 
the farm-yard, and the tavern, employs the rather rigidly regular 
Chaucerian stanza. Somehow this does not fit in well with his 
theme and attitude. Other poets of the age, like W. W. Gibson, 
handling similar materials, have developed a kind of blank verse in 
which idiomatic and dialect speech forms arc slightly modified to 
approximate roughly to the iambic base. Whereas normal blank 
verse is sought to be diversified by trochee, pyrrhic, and spondee, 
this new form is irregularly modulated by other types of feet like 
amphibrach, anapaest, and occasionally monosyllabic feel, so that 
their very unconventional mixture and jerky movement echo faith¬ 
fully the rough and raw speech of the lowly people. Masefield no 
doubt employs the regular Rhyme Royal stanza, ideally adapted to 
narrative poetry, especially of the rapid type he writes, in its purest 
form for some of his verse tales like ‘Dauber’ and ‘The Widow in 
Bye Street’. But in many others he softens the rigid exactitude of 
the Chaucerian form with .slight variations to suit his temperament 
and purpose. Also Masefield’s narrative verse does not glide with 
the easy, leisurely pace of Chaucer’s lines, but rushes on with 
restless speed and sweeping force, 
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The 20 th century English poets have not only evolved inde¬ 
pendent verse designs like Free Verse, or revived old prosodic 
patterns like Quantitative Verse, but also varied their poetic forms 
by adapting readymade models from the continent especially from 
France. In the past Chaucer and Spenser both adapted French 
verse forms into English. Chaucer wrote ballads imitated from 
France. I’he Rondeau was a common verse form in 19 th century 
magazines. Still when the 20 th century English poets were again 
in search of technical novelties they ransacked the same source. 
These foreign models however transplanted to the English poetic 
climate, retained their exotic character, and could not be well 
assimilated with the native stuff. Such revived adaptations from 
French verse forms were initiated bv Swinburne towards the end 
of the last century, and transmitted to later poets like Andrew 
Lang and W. H. Henley, Oscar Wilde and Robert Bridges, Austin 
Dobson and Edmund Gosse. 

I'he French verse forms which were most readily taken over 
by the English poets were the Ballade and the Rondeau, because 
of their musical effects achieved through intricate rhyme-schemes 
and charming refrains in repetition of entire lines and individual 
words. 'Fhey combined flexibility with fixity in their forms. But 
when the English poets adopted them these verse forms had already- 
lost much of their original freedom of movement in French and 
.evolved regular patterns. So the English adaptations, in spite of 
occasioJial slight variations, had formal rigidity and stiffness. 
It appeared that lire whole point of verse forms is their tricky, 
rigid patterns, intended solely as exhibitions of skill, irrespective 
of their relevanty to the thought wave*or harmony with emotional 
atmosphere. The constant consciousness of an elaborate structure 
retarded free diffusion of imagination. There was even an unavoid¬ 
able suggestion of tour de force, a deliberate exhibition of skill 
and over-rclincmcnt of phrasing. A complicated verse form like 
the Rondeau or the Ballade, not ballad, is usually adopted for 
giving an appearance of wit and grace to a trivial subject and for 
distracting attention from content to form, whereas for profound 
or impassioned utterance one would normally avoid such distrac¬ 
tion. In the hands of their English adapters, however, the 
artificially rigid construction of these alien verse forms made them 
suitable vehicles to convey unusual feelings, like blighted passions, 
moods of disillusionment, and bitter regret. Their formality and 
refinement of structure did not fit in well with commonplace affairs 
and normal states of the mind. 

The more stalely ballad form was adaptt^ by English poets 
from Chaucer down to Swinburne. At the of the last century 
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and during the present the Rondeau with its variants had greater 
appeal for the new generations of poets in England who turned to 
France for verse designs. It has been accepted in both its varieties 
with distinct structures. The longer type consists of 15 lines: 
The first eight lines rhyme as abba aaab or occasionally as aabb 
aaab, and the nincth line is a refrain consisting of the first part 
of the first line; then follow five lines rhyming as aabba. followed 
by the same refrain. T’hc shorter form consists of 12 lines: first 
comes a sestet rhyming as abba ab with a refrain consisting of the 
initial words of the first line; then follows a quatrain rbxming 
as abba with the same refiain. Tlie two types aie illustrated by 
Austin Dobson’s two poems. Clean Hands and V’o George 
H. BougUlon, R.A. respecliveh : 

‘ Make this thing plain to us, O Lord! 

That not the triumph of the sword — 

Not that alone — can end the .strife. 

But reformation of the life. 

But full submission to tbv word! 

Not all the stream of blood outpoured 
Can Peace — the lom>-Desired— afford: 

Not tears of Mother, Maid or wife —■ — — 

Make this thing plain! 

We must root out our sins ignored, 

By whatsoever name adored; 

Our secret sins, that, ever rife, 

.Shrink from the operating knife; 

7’hen .shall we rise, renewed, restored — — — 

Make this tliin plain’? 

{Clean Hands) 

‘ Spring stirs and wakes by holt and hill; 

In barren copse and bloomless close 
Revives the memory of the rose. 

And breaks the yellow daffodil. 

Look how the spears of crocus fill 
7'lie ancient hollows of the snows,— 

Spring stirs and wakes. 

Yet what to you are months? At will 
For you the season comes or goes; 

We watch the flower that fades and blows. 

But on your happy canvas still 
Spring stirs and wakes 1 ’ 

{To George H. Boughton, R.A.) 

Sir Edmund Gosse has imitated plenty of verse forms from 
French poets, though he seems to be particularly indebted to 
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Leconte de Lisle to whom he has written some fine memoriai 
stan/as. To him the Rondeau comes in its variation, the rondel, 
consisting of lo to 14 lines, often with whole lines repeated. 
Generally he follows the technique of the foreign verse fornts with 
exactitude. His poem, .d//cr J/iy/e of Tegea, has the length (14 
lines) of a sonnet, consisting of two quatrains rhyming respectively 
as ab ab and as abba, and a sestet rhyming as babaab: 

' Underneath the tablet rest 
Grasshopper by autumn slain. 

Since thine airy summer nest 
Shivers under storm and rain. 

Freely let it be confessed 

Death and slumber bring thee gain; 

Spared from winter’s fret and pain, 

Underneath this tablet rest. 

Myro found thee on the plain 
Bore thee in her lawny breast. 

Reared tliis marble tomb amain 
’Fo receive so small a guest! 

Underneath this tablet rest 
Grasshopper by autumn slain.’ 

(Afte) Anyte of Tegea) 

Oscar Wilde, another Francophile, successfully adapts the 
French verse pattern of ViffancUe. I’he whole poem consists of 
ninteen lines cut up into live tercels and a quatrain. All these 
six stanzas are connected by an intricate airangement of only two 
rhymes. ’Fhe first and tlie third verses cjf the first tercel are 
repeated alternately in the third verte ol each of the other four 
tercels following, and these same two verses occur together at the 
end of the last strophe which thus becomes a cjuatiain. The verse 
arrangement is this: A, b A_, abA, abA^ ab.\, abA^ abA, A._, 
Wilde’s poem I heocrilus is a good example of f ’illauelle adopted 


in English poetry: 

" O Singer of Persephone! Ai 

In the dim meadows desolate b 

Dost thou remember Sicily? A2 

'* Still through the ivy flits the bee a 

Where Amaryllis lies in state; b 

O Singer of Persephone! Ai 

" Simaetha calls on Hecate a 

And hears the wild dogs at the gate; b 

Dost thou remember Sicily? * A* 

" Still by the light and laughing a 

Polypheme bemoans his fate; b 
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O vSiiigcr of Persephone! Ai 

“ And still in boyish rivalry a 

Young Daphnis challenges his mate; b 

Dost thou remember Sicily? As 

"Slim Lacon keeps a goat for thee. a 

For thee the jocund shepherds wait: b 

O Singer of Persephone! Ai 

Dost thou remember Sicily?" Aa 

The shortest and daintiest of such repeating French verse 
forms adapted in English is the triolet, employed quite successfully 
by Bridges in the following: 

“ When first we met we did not guess a 

I hat love would prove so hard a mastet b 

Of more than common friendliness a 

When first we met we did not guess. a 

' Who could foretell this sore distress. a 

This irretrievable disaster b 

When first we met? — we did not guess a 

I hat Love would prove so hard a master." b 



A Recent Criticism of the Foundations of 
Nicolai Hartmann’s Ontology 

N. Mohamv, M.A., OR. rmi j.. (Gottingen) 

Ihfxitfintn/ of Vhilo.wpliy 

I 

A system ol thought, like h \vork with brick and mortar, has a 
foundation and a superstructure. It is the supcrstriielurc which 
attracts more attention, applause or censure, 'f'he foundation 
remains unnoticed. Yet it is the foundation which hides the secret 
sources of nourishment of the entire structure. This foundation 
•consists of a group of basic concepts and assumptions which the 
thinker brings into play. 1 he greatnes.s ol a thinker lies in the 
originality and strength of these concepts and assumptions. The 
mediocre build on nothing new. 

Mo.st of the attention which has i*etently been paid to Nicolai 
Hartmann's ontology has concentrated on the various branches of 
its widely ramified superstructure. The comparative neglect of 
the fundamentals has led either to an exaggerated applause or to 
an exaggerated censure.' People ha\e found in his philosophy 
the most comprehensive ‘system’ eff categories. Others confess 
complete lack of interest and coinplaiti ol his superficial philo¬ 
sophical genius. Both these attitudes arc born out of exclusive 
aittention to the superstructure of his thought. A critical study 
ot the foundation shows that Nicolai Hartmann can stimulate 
genuine philo.sophical analysis, and yet that his ‘system’ is not the 
best part of what he has left for us! 

That the modal doctrine constitutes the innermost basis of 
Hartmann’s thought has bcxni most successfully demonstrated by 
jcisef Konig, Hartmann’s .successor at Gdittmgen. Konig has 
aticni|>ted to canalise his own critical stufi)? Nicolai Hartmann’s 
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ontology in a novel creative line. It is this Haritnann-Konig 
controversy, Avhich the pre.sent paper seeks to present. The ctmiro- 
versy would throw light not only on the basis of Nicolai Hartmann's 
ontology, but on the basis of ontology in general. 

II 


How to get at the basis of Nicolai Haitinann’s ontology? Let 
us sketch the superstructure, and then cle.scend into the depths ot 
the foundation. 


Following tlte Aristotelian tradition, Hartmann takes ontology 
as the science of beings os beings. That is to say, tmtology is 
concerned with what first makes beings heitigs. This something 


is in Ck'rman “.Scin”, in Sanskrit 


■.Satta”. 


The terms “Sein" and 


“Satta” give rise to the illusion, as if, there is some entity or attri 
bute corresponding to them, something oxer and above, may be, 
underlying or jrervading the various beings. Hartmann rejects this 
thought. A science of beings as beings is therefore no .science of 
such an entitv or attribute as “Sein”. On the other hand, it can 


only be .i .science which lays l)are the various spheres ol being 
along with theii general and .special categories and inter-categorial 
(hence, inter-sphere) relations. Hetice, ontolcjgy becomes a doctrine 
of categoiics, a ■‘Kalegorienlchte 

There are two primary spheres of being: the real and the 
ideal. The real consists c^f the chain of temporal exenls. 'J'he 
stiucture of the real sphere is a stratification of various levels: the 
material, vital, p.sychical anc'i the spiritual. The stratification con- 
.sists of the relation of “founding”. J he higher level is “founded" 
on the lower. I'he lower provides the basis for the higher. Fhc 
real sphere has its general categories, tho.se which determine the 
entire .sphere, irrespective ot the differences c>f stratti,, .Such cate¬ 
gories arc, tor example, the iiiodal categories. But each stratum 
of reality has also its own special categories. Fhe relation in 
which two levels of reality stand to each other is concretely 
illustrated in the relation in which the categories of the two stand 
to each other. The inter-categorial relations thereby gain a new 


significance. 

The ideal sphere consists of such elements as the ‘essences’ 
(compare Whitehead’s ‘eternal objects’, Santayana’s ‘essences') and 
the mathematical entities on the one hand, and the values on the 


other, Nicolai Hartmann’s uncompromising realism rejects any 
attempt at subjectiyising. The ideal sphere has its own general 
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and special categories, just as there are also such categories as are 
common to the two primary spheres; the real and the ideal. 

Besides the two primary spheres, there are two secondary 
spheres of being—the spheres of ‘logic’ and ‘knowledge’. These are 
mid-way spheres inasmuch as they share the categories of both 
the primary spheres. (Compare Whitehead’s ‘hybrid’ entities.) 

To keep these primary and secondary spheres along with their 
general and special categories before the mind, in their distinctions 
as well as in their interrelations, is essential to the understanding 
of Nicolai Hartmann’s ontology. Hartmann displays great acumen 
in drawing these distinctions and in keeping clearly apart what he 
considers to be distinct. Through these distinctions, he claims to 
have the clue in hand for avoiding many an error of the tradition. 

The key to this entire discussion lies in the formulation of 
the nature of the ideal sphere. In setting aside what he calls the 
errors of tradition. Hartmatin shows here his capacity at its best. 
We shall dr) best to catalogue the errors which Hartmann rejects 
and then pass on Irom this negative consideration to the more posi¬ 
tive aspect of the situation. 

t. The distinction between the ideal sphere and the real 
.sphere is nol the same as the distinction between Vorin and Matter. 
Neither is the ideal sphere a realm of mere Forms, nor is the real 
that of mere Matter. The idealities are also material in character 
and the real is also formed content. 'Fhe Form-Matter distinction 
thus reappears within each of the two primary spheres and as such 
cannot be identified with the distinction between the spheres. 

2. Neither is the real-ideal distinction identical wdth the dis¬ 
tinction between ‘Caincrelum’ and Gaiegory. The ideal sphere 
does nof determine the real as the categories determine the ‘con- 
cretum’. On the other hand, within each sphere, the ‘Concretum’- 
Categr)ry distinction reappears. There are real categories (i.e., 
categories of the real world) as well as ideal categories (i.e., catego¬ 
ries of the ideal sphere). Further, the idealities possess a primary 
mode of being, being for themselves (“fuer-sich-sein”), whereas the 
categories have no independent mode of being, but are only in the 
‘concretum’ which they determine or constitute. 

3. Similarly, it i.s also wrong to identify the ideal with the 
a priori and the real with the a posteriori. The distinction between 
the a priori and the a posteriori is a gnoseological distinction, a 
distinction between two modes of cognition, whereas we are here 
concerned with an ontological distinction, a distinction between 
modes of being. While the two pairs cannot be identified, neither 
can we claim an exact equivalence between the tw'o. For, there 
can be a priori knowledge both of the real world (as in mathe- 
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irtatical physics) and of ihe ideal, whereas it is true that the real 
alone is apprehended n posleriori, 

4, More plausible, but not any more tenable, is the identilita- 
tion of the real with “Dascin ” (existence, or ‘that’) and of the ideal 
with the “Sosein” (‘what’). The distinction between “Dasein” and 
“Sosein” is a distinction between the two iriotnenis of being and 
as such, should l)e kept apart frtnn that between the spheres. The 
relation between the nmnieuls is conjunctive (that is to sav, aii) 
particular being has both “Dasein” and “Sosein”) whereas the 
lelaiion between the spheres is disjunctive (that is to sav. any parti- 
tular being is eilhei rt*al or ideal). Ideal being, like the real, has 
its own “Dasein” and its own “So.sein”. 

5. There is another tradition, wrongly attributed to Plato- 
hut first explicitly championed since Leibniz, according to which 
the ideal sphere is a realm of mere possibilities whereas the real is 
the world of actualities. To this the tradition adds as .self-evident 
that the actual is a selection from the many possibilities, so that the 
real can be seen as an actualisation from amongst the ideal. This 
tradition aro.se historically, as Dt. Faust shows us*, in connection 
with the theological doctrine of creation and later on gained 
plausibility from the rise of abstract formal logic and of alternative 
systems of logic and geometry. Hartmann devotes much analysis 
and force of his language for .setting aside this tradition and as 
we have said, one of the principal results of his modal analvsis is 
to have provided us with an alternative conceptual .scheme which 
demonstrates the illu.sory character of the .self-evidence which this 
tradition claims on its own behalf. A brief summary of this modal 
analysis is of central importance for our purpose: — 

Each sphere, according to Hartmann, has its own modal cate¬ 
gory. The real sphere has its own modes of possibility, actuality 
and necessity, just as the ideal sphere has its own modes. Meaning 
by ‘Real-possibility’ the mode of possibility in the real world and 
by ‘Ideal-possibility’ the mode of possibility in the ideal sphere, 
we could say that the two are ladically different modes. By say¬ 
ing that they are ‘radically different’, we mean that Real-possibility 
and Ideal-possibility arc not species of a common genus ‘Possibi¬ 
lity’, as their names illusorily suggest. On the other hand, they are 
not only different ‘po.ssibiliiies’, but are. as possibilities, different. 
‘Real-possibility’ has meaning and significance only in connection 
with a real being, just as ‘Ideal-possibility’ is meaningful only in 
connection with an ideal being. Only a real being can have ‘Real- 
possibility’, whereas an ideal being alone can have ‘Ideal- possibil¬ 
ity’. The suggestion of a ct>mnion genus is illitstny, so that the 
teftn ‘Possibility’ becomes devoid ot any meaning of its own. 
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The same can be said of ‘Real-actuality’ and ‘Ideal-actuality’, 
as well as of ‘Real-necessity’ and ‘Ideal-necessity’ (by construing 
these terms as in the case of the pair in the above paragraph). 

We are at present concerned directly with the modes of 
actuality and possibility. ‘Real-possibility’ is to be defined as the 
completion of the series of conditions necessary for generating a 
real event. A real event X is then and only then possible (that is 
to say, ‘real-possible’) when the series of conditions required for 
X’s coming into being is complete, i.e. when the completed series 
is given. ‘Ideal-possibility’ consists in compatibility, logical non¬ 
contradiction being a special case under it. 

With this new conceptual scheme in hand, we readily begin 
to see through the illusion which lends support to the tradition. 
It is wrong to say that the ideal sphere is a realm of possibilities 
out of which the real is a selected actualisation. The ideal sphere 
has its own modes of possibility and actuality, just as the real 
world has its own. 'I'here are the modes of ‘Ideal-actuality’ and 
■Real-possibility' which the tradition overlooks. And, the real- 
actual is an actualisation of ‘Real-possibility’, but not of ‘Ideal- 
possibility’. 

Neither in the real world nor in the ideal, is there ‘mere’ 
possibility, that is to .say, possibility which is not actualised. In 
the real world, an event is possible only when the series of condi¬ 
tions is completely given. But when this series is complete, the 
event is also actual. That is to say, what is ‘real-pos.sible’ is simul¬ 
taneously, at that vcr\ instant, also ‘real-actual’. Similarly, in the 
ideal sphere actuality being only a .secondary mode, a mere shadow 
of the mode of possibility, what is ‘^eal-possible’ is already ‘ideal- 
actual’. As such, the usual notion that the range of possibility is 
wider than that of actuality is false. It does not hold good of 
either of the primary spheres of being! 

By rejecting the above errors of tradition, Hartmann gives a 
new form to the two-world theory which ever since Plato has been a 
recurrent philosophical motive. Ttiis novelty may be stated with 
regard to the problem of the relation between the two spheres. 

The alternatives in terms of which the tradition of philosophy 
has formulated its arnwer are the following: — 

Either, the relation is one of determination, the precise nature 
of the determination being conceived mainly in two ways. The 
ideal sphere may determine the real world as the categories deter¬ 
mine their concreturn they constitute. Or, the ideal sphere may 
be the telos, the perfection towards which the real aspires. Both 
forms of determinal ion—^whether categorial or teleological—are 
rejected by Hartmann as distortions of the situation. The identi- 
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fication of idealities with categories has already been shown to be 
erroneous. 1'eleological determination again is out of place in a 
purely ontological situation. The ideal and the real are two 
primary spheres of being and there is no degree of being, no scale 
of perfection in order of being. Not only is the ideal ^sphere 
not more perfect than the real, but one can rather say the reverse, 
if one can at all speak of more or less perfection. Hartmann does 
suggest a reversal of the usual judgment of value bv demonstrating 
the superiority (?) of the real world over the ideal. 

Or, the real may be conceivetl as being a selerlion from the 
ideal. This again inav be supplemented by the theological appeal 
to a (iod who chooses the best of all possible worlds. The above 
modal doctrine ha.s already exposed the fallacy underlying this. 

With this, room is left only for a phenomenological approach, 
lo talk of determination—causal, tategorial or teleological—is 
to indulge in speculation. Phenomenologically, we have the fol¬ 
lowing before us:—firstly, we have the “fuer-sich-sein” of the two 
realm,s of being. .Secondly, we have also a teriain degree of inter¬ 
weaving of the two realms. This is illustrated. ff>r example, in 
the possibility of mathematical pin sics, in general, of a ftriori know¬ 
ledge of the real world. 

Allowing for the least measure of speculation, how are w'e 
then to formulate the relation between the spheres? Hartmann 
attempts this in his own doctrine of partial tategorial identity. 
The tw’o realms, Ijeing autonomous and primary, have their own 
categories. What we have said to be the phenomenon of inter¬ 
weaving of the two realms is nothing but a partial identity between 
the categories of the two. 

To ask further about the rational^ of this identity, as to its 
‘why’ and ‘how’, is for Hartmann, asking those ultimate meta¬ 
physical questions which offer a limit to solubility. .Such questions 
point bev'ctnd phenotnenology, but cannot Ite rfiemselves answered. 

HI 

7 ’he signilicance of all this for ontology is great. The separa¬ 
tion between the tw'o spheres is now complete. The autonomy 
and independence of each from the other is established. With the 
radical separation between the modalities of the spheres, the crux 
of the situation is reached. ’Phe modalities constitute the most 
fundamental of the categories. They are the categories which 
along with the inter-modal relations bring into concrete relief the 
mode of being (“.Seinsw'eise”) of each sphere. With demonstration 
of the radical difference between the modal categories of the twd 
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spheres, absolute separation between the spheres is set on a sure 
footing. This is further strengthened by rejection of the possibility 
of any ‘influence’ or ‘determination’ of the one by the other. 

Ontology, therefore, divides itself into two special branches: 
an ontology of the real world and an ontology of the ideal sphere. 
Let us call them for the sake of convenience—without however 
attributing the terminology to Hartmann himself—“Realontologie” 
and “Idealontologie” respectively. Since the two spheres are now 
separated radically from each other, each has its own mode of 
being, its own categories, each of the two special ontologies must 
be autonomous. The categories and structures of the real world 
lan be described without reference to the categories and structures 
of the ideal sphere. Hartmann thus aims, in the first two volumes 
of his ontology, at laying the foundation of an autonomous "Real- 
otiiologie’’. More and more, it is the real world which comes 
to be the principal theme of his philosophizing. I he digiiitv of 
the real world forces itself upon him in contrast with the .shadowy 
airiness of the idealities. After the general considerations of the 
first two volumes have laid the foundations, the special “Kate- 
gorienlehre" in the last two volumes is devoted entirely to the 
real world. In all this, Hartmann's motive is to develop an auto¬ 
nomous “Realontologie”. an ontology of the real, independent 
of. and without reference to, the ideal considerations. 

Is such an autonomous “Rcalonif)logie” at all possible? This 
is a question which is of central importance h)r ontology and for 
philosophizing in geiu*ral. 


IV 

In “Archiv fuer Philosophic” (19.^8), Josef Konig (then of 
Hamburg) published a jiaper entitled "Uber einen neuen onto- 
logischen Beweis des Satzes von der Notwendigkeit alles 
Geschehens”, which is meant to be criticism of a very special doc¬ 
trine of Hartmann’s ontology, but which lays down the principle 
for questioning the very foundations and possibility of an auto¬ 
nomous “Realontologie”. 

The special doctrine which Kbnig’s paper seeks to e.\amine 
is the doctrine of thoroughgoing necessity in the real world. 

The modal analysis which keeps apart the modalities of each 
sphere makes the distinction between "Ideal-necessity’’ and “Real 
necessity". “Ideal-necessity" is the necessity with which one es.sence 
includes or excludes another, a mathematical conclusion ‘follows’ 
from its prerais, or with which a logical system hangs together. 
"Real-necessity", on the other hand, is the necessity with which 
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the chain of real rvenis is toristiimecl, so that nothing in the chain 
is Fortuitous or accidental. 

'Fhe thoroughgoing necessity which characterises the real world 
is not to be identified with any particular type of necessity, either 
causal or teleological. To say that the real world has thorough¬ 
going necessity does not mean that there is strict causal detennina- 
lion alihrough the real process. The real world has a stratified 
structure and it may be reasonable to suppose that the various 
strata exhibit differing types of necessity. But althrough the 
various strata runs a commt)n feature, a thoroughgoing determina¬ 
tion which .illows no accident, a "Real/usainmenhang” which 
makes of real e\ents a (ontinuum-like interconnectedness. 

Hume missed this basic “Realzu.sammenhang”. Hume’s 
inquiry failed, because he was searching for the wrong thing at 
the wrong place. He was searching for “Ideal necessity’’ in the 
real process.—a search which, by its very nature, is doomed to 
failure.-* 

Kdnig’s criticism was directed against this doctrine of “Real- 
/usannnenhang’’. I'he starting point of this is an examination ol 
what Hartmann means by a real being. ‘Real being’ of Hartmann 
is a real event, that is, as happening here and now. ft is only 
with regard to such a real event as happening here and now that 
the idea of “Real-necessity’' meaningfulK holds good. Preciseh 
this is what Konig contends to be absurd. 

The idea of necessary connection between A and B implies 
the idea “if A, then B". This latter further implies the 
repeatability-of both A and B. But, by its very nature, if A and 
B be real events of Hartmann’s conceptic^n. A and B cannot be 
meaningfully thought to be repeatable. Since, as said before, 
the real event of Hartmann is thought of as happening here and 
now. which means that the idea of A s existing here and now is 
included within the very idea of A’s being a real event, the idea 
of repeatability and hence ulso the idea of necessity cannot he 
meaningfully predicated of A. 

That his own criticism of Hartmann’s doctrine of “Real 
necessity” is but an exemplification of a more general principle of 
criticism is suggested by Konig himself. This at once brings out, 
according to^Konig, the novelty and the absurdity of Hartmann’s 
ontology. 

Traditional ontology .since Aristotle had as its subject matter 
for theorising the scale of being from the summun genus down to 
the last species which is also a genus. 'This means that the 
socalled inhma species was always excluded from the subjectmatter 
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of theory. Infirna species as such i.e., as the incurably particular 
it is, was recognised to be a limit to theory. 

The novelty of Hartmann’s ontology is the attempt to make 
just this intima species as such the stibjettmatter of theory. 
Hartmann’s real being is just the infinia species n.\ such, i.e., with 
its transient particularity. This novelty is also the highly para¬ 
doxical character of Hartmannian “Realontologie". 

Kbnig seeks to clarify this situation with the help of a dis¬ 
tinction whose importance for logic and ontology he has been 
bringing home to us since then through his published papers and 
university lectures. This is the distinction between "tlieoretital 
‘this’ ” and “practical ‘this’ 

I’he ‘this’ may mean “suth and such” or it may tnean the 
“this-there” (identilied ostensively). In the former case, “this” 
also means “this sort of”. In the latter case, the “this” implies 
a ‘poittting out’,—an act which involves somebody lor w’horn the 
‘pointing out’ is meant. For these two kinds of “this”, Kbnig 
chooses the termini “theoretical this” and “practical this”. If A 
be a real being of Hartmann, A is a “practical this”. By its very 
nature, A can only be pointed out as “this-there”. Of such an 
entity, no tlieoretital statement can meaningfully be made.* 

The principle implied in Kbnig's above-mentioned paper 
(whose explicit intention was to question Hartmann’s doctrine of 
Real-necessity) has been developed by the present author in his 
Goettingen Doctor's thesis entitled "An Inquiry into the Problem 
of ideal being in the Philosophies of Nicolai Hartmann and A. N. 
Whitehead”^ with a view to extend its scope to (over the entire 
basis of Hartmann’s ontology. Thet^by, the very task of ontology 
is questioned from a fresh point of view. 

We can interpret Kbnig’s stiggesiion in our own language 
thus:—Absolute separation between the two primary spheres of 
being leads to the consequent attempt at building an autonomous 
ontology of the real. The real, when it is robbed of all ideal 
elements and structures, is nothing but the transient particular, 
the mere “this-there”, Kbnig’s “practical this”, Hartmann’s real 
being. The elements and structures in the real world which are 
essentially repeatable and ‘recognisable’ are all ideal. In the 
stream of real events, taken as real happenings, nothing is re¬ 
peatable. Of such events, no theory can be made. And yet 
Flartmann’s doctrines of “Real-pos.sibility” and "Real-necessity” 
are elements of such a theory which Hartmann seeks to build up! 

This is supported by a critical examination of Hartmanp’s 
philosophy of ideal being and the way the two Spheres have been 
kept asunder. It becomes clear that the way the spheres have 
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been kept apart depends npon and, in its turn, inHuences Hart¬ 
mann’s fonnulatinn nf the nature of ideal being. 

V 

Comparison with the cosmology of A. N. Whitehead affords 
us with an important case of the principle involved here. White¬ 
head’s distinction between actual entities and eternal objects is a 
parallel to Hartmann’s two-sphere theory. But also like Hart¬ 
mann. Whitehead recognises two secondary spheres, ‘hybrid’ 
entities: propositions (corresponding to Hartmann’s sphere of 
‘logit’) and ‘feeling’ (which includes Hartmann’s spheie of ‘know¬ 
ledge’). Thus tfie ontology and the losmology present the same 
external pattern. But their inner motives and execittions show 
great differences and these differences illustrate the principle (j1 
criticism suggested in the above section. 

To bring this out, the cottrsc of development of Whitehead’s 
Tlatoni.sm’ must be mentioned. Tlie early works on tialttral 
philosophy had introduced the distinction between ‘events’ and 
‘objects'. ‘Objects’ were those elements in nature which were 
‘recognisable’, which are the ‘same’. ‘Events’ on the other hand 
were the passing, transient, spatio-temporal factors. Whitehead’s 
account of ‘objects’ tvhich cannot be elaborated here shows that 
in this early formulation, the separation between ‘objects’ and 
‘events’ was absolute. ‘Events’ were what ‘objects’ were not; 
‘objects’ were what ‘events’ were not. When one reviews the 
different classes ol ‘objects’ (‘.scnsc-objecis’, ‘perceptual objects’, 
‘.scientific objects’) which Whitehead admitted, one realises that 
the ‘events’ were nothing but the passing ‘point-instants’, so that 
every other content of our experience was itself an ‘objed’ or 
composed of factors which were themselves ‘objects’. 

In the later cosmology, the nature of this distinction under¬ 
goes a significant change. l'l\e category of ‘event’ is now replaced 
and enriched by the category of ‘actual entity’. The ‘objects’ are 
raised to the dignity of being ‘eternal objects’. Whereas in the 
earlier natural philosophy, ‘events’ were only ‘thin slabs of dura¬ 
tion‘, ‘point-instants’, now the actual entities are recognised to be 
enduring, to have all the richne.ss of content within themselves. 
The ‘perceptual objects’ and the ‘scientific objects’ of the former 
pha.se are no more now eternal objects, but are actual entities. 
The only eternal objects are the socalled ‘sense objects’ (the eternal 
objects of the 'subjective species’) and the mathematical entities 
(the eternal objects of the 'objective .species’). 
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While thus the two categories underwent change, what is 
. directly relevant for us is the following: — 

Whereas the ‘events’ and ‘objects’ mutually excluded each 
othei so that the 'events' were what the ‘objects’ were not and 
vice versa, itow the actual entities and eternal objects stand in 
organic relation with each other. The actual entities are what 
they arc because of the eternal objects which have found ‘ingres- 
sion’ in them, so that no description of the actual entities is 
possible without referring to the constituent eternal objects. 

Hartmann’s distinction between real being and idea! being 
is as radical, as absolute as Whitehead’s early distinction between 
events and objects. We have seen that this way of keeping the 
two spheres asutidcr makes it impossible to theorist: alwmt the 
real sphere. In spite of his two entity theory. Whitehead's later 
cosmology avoids this error. Whitehead realises that any descrip¬ 
tion of the actualities must necessarily take into consideration the 
eternal objects ingredient in them. Whitehead’s costnology there¬ 
fore, though eminently concerned with the real-actual world, is 
no autonomous “Realonlologic" in the above specified .sense.* 
The real as such, as merely real, as the stubborn matter of 
fact, ‘‘die Haerte dcs Realen” is no subjectmatter of theory. 

I heory always transcends this stubborn matter of fact and in its 
attempt to come back to it, always falls short of the ideal. 

, Actuality, in Whitehead's language, must be described in terms 
of the eternal objects and vet cannot be exhausted bv them. 'Ihis 
is the significance of Whitehead’s doctrine of “infinite a.ssociatc 
hierarchy of etetnal objects”, developed in the (haptcr on 


“Abstraction” in the “Science and thi Modern World' 


The real as such, as merely real, as the stubborn matter of 
fact is reached through piactical relationship, vkal-emotional- 
organic situations. Both Whitehead and Hartmann recognise this. 
I hat this also sets a limit upon the scope of theorv is not recog¬ 
nised bv Hartmann. 

A significant suggestion is thrown by Whitehead when he tells 
us that ‘theory’ is a ‘hybrid’ entity. That the ontological 
“Frageslellung” can and should be extended to ‘ontology’ itself 
is not seen by Hartmann. Hartmann’s blind faith in the capacity 
of ‘intentio recta’ covers up this vision. Direct access to reality is 
only through vital-emotional-organic relationship. In theory, 
language intervenes. It is interesting for this purpose that White- 
head does not distinguish between ‘proposition’ and ‘theory’ and 
hurls them together as constituting one class of ‘hybrid’ entity. 
Hybrid entities are constituted of both eternal objects and actual 
entities. Hartmann recognises this of ‘logic’, but not of ‘ontology’. 
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Theorising about actuality must involve reference to ‘possibi¬ 
lities’. Theory moves in the realm of meaningful pos-sibilitics. 
The socalled ‘Ideal-possibility' is the only theoretical possibility. 
The socalled ‘Real-possibility’ of Hartmann is no meaningful 
concept within the realm of theory. It may be designated ‘prac;- 
tical’ possibility^—a concept which is in need of further elabora¬ 
tion and specification. 

' Ihis ncglat may t)c iioiiml in ihf toinpatalivcly Icwci attention paid 
to N. ttarttnann'.s l)C^t phjIosfiphUal nork “Moglichkcit nnd Wnklichkrit” 
(Berlin, J939). For cvamplc, a volninc cMlusivcly devoted to liis woik 
('■jN'icolai Hartmann, dcr Denker nn<I sein Work”, Goitingrn, 1952) contains 
no Mud) ot Ills MKMlal dcx-tiinc. Yet it is the modal doctiinc which, in 
llaitmaiin’s case, constitutes the basis ot the entiic thought-structure. 

2 Faust—Der Moegliehkcitsgedankc (Heidelberg, 1931), 2 Volumes. 

•■’Compare Whitehead’s criticism of Hume. 

Hie (oiiesponding distinction in logic is between “ttheoictical sentences’ 
and ‘‘piactical sentences'’. Tbis distinction was laid down by Kc'inig in hi.s 
Wnlc.siing on “Thcotefische und jiraktisclie Saetre" during the summfei 
semester 1933 and the wiiitei sonu'stci i053;f',,i at the Gottingen IJniscisity. 

Now published under the little “Nicolai Hartmann and ,\lfied Noilh 
Whitehead: A study in letent JMatonism” (Calcutta, 1957). 

* 1 he “Process and Rcalits’’ also inakc:s a distinction between 'geneial' 
possibilit) and ‘real’ povsibilit), but the latter is no independent and 
autonomous mode, but a limitation of the ioimer! 

^ This suggestion was gi\en to the author b\ Josef Kchiig in c'ouise of 
piixate convei'sation, altbongh the lesponsibilit) of using it in the present 
fotm is the picsent authoi's own. 
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Two main Schools of Chinese Philosophy 
and their Indian Counterparts 

A|ll Ra\'J\.\ liHAl 1 A(I1\RVA M.A., D.rnil.. 

Depart men! o\ Sanskrit 

Ssu-ma r’an, the {^reai historian of China', classifies the 
Philosophy of C^hina into six major schools. These are: Yin-\ang 
(hid or the School of Yin-yang, the Ju dtia or the School of Literati 
popularly known as C.’onfiuianisl Sdiool, the Mo chia or the Mohist 
School, the Ming chia or the School of Names, the Fa chia or 
the Legalist School and the I'ao-Te chw or the Taoist School. Liu 
Hsin, a later historian, dassifies the Chinese philosophy, again 
into ten groups. Of these six are the^anie as those mentioned by 
Ssu-nia T ’an. The remaining four are the T.unig-IIeng chia or 
the School of Diplotnatists. the F.sa chia or the School of Eclectics, 
the Nung chia or the School of Agr.irians and the fLsiao-Shuo 
chia or the School of Story Tellers*. Of all these Tao-Te chia and 
the fu chin arc the most important.. Through a .scries of evolu¬ 
tions these two schools came to be regaidcd as the two main 
streams among many other rival schools of thoughts in China. 

Of the main treatises of lao-l'e chia is the Lao Tin bearing 
the name of the author Lao T'zu, in later times also known 
as the Tao-Te thing, or the classic of the Way and Power. 

The central idea of the Lao Tzu which is traditionally regard¬ 
ed as the first philosophical work in the history of Chinese 
thought represents an attempt to reveal a law underlying the 
changes of things in the Universe. Things change but the law 
underlying these changes remain unchanged {Ck*ang). If one 
understands this law and abides by it he automatically can attain 
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rhe iiltimaic ahu of lilt'. Aiioilicr point which is emphatically 
stressed is the Method of E>(af)e.-' It is so called for the fact that 
one fthonld escape from the society and hide hiniseU in mountains 
aiul forests to lead tlte life of a true sage. Affairs of the world 
are so complicated that no matter how one can hide himself, evils 
are alwass there which cannot be avoided. B\ hiding himself in 
forc.sts and mountains it is possible for him to avoid the evils of 
the human societv. 

But inspitc of the attempt to hide oneself there is no absolute 
guarantee against evil. There lemains always some un.scen ele¬ 
ment. One may take every form of tare )et the ptwsibility 
remains that one will still suffer from injury. This injury first 
comes to the body. So if ‘‘there be no body to suffer what disaster 
could there be? Because that I have a both I have disaster”^. It 
one can think in this way he can realise the ecpialisation of life 
with death. By such a realisation one can transcend the limits 
of the existing world" and can enjoy an eternal happiness. 

In the first chapter'' of rhe Lao I'zu we find Too to represent 
an underlying law’ or an clement in the midst of changes. It is 
ineffable. It cannot fte perceived by ordinary senses. Becau.se, 
'"Lao lying hidden becomes namele.ss”^ 'Ihc Tno that can be 
expressed in words "is not the eternal Lao: I he name that can be 
named is not the abiding name. I'he unnameable is the begin¬ 
ning of heaven and earth. The nameable is the mother of all 
things"*", 'f’he Lao "is eternal, nameless, the uncarved block 
fP’it ).... once the bloc k is carved there arises name”®. 

H eaven and earth and also other objects are nameable {yu 
niinfr). I he uncarved block is Tao and it is unnameable (rru 
ming). Lao is again i)y which all nameables come to be. .Since 
there are objects all round us there must be that by which all the.se 
objects come to be. I hi.s that is designated as 'Lao'" which, how¬ 
ever, i.s not really a name. Lao is unnameable. It cannot b§ 
expressed in words. But it is to be expressed and .so is given a 
name. We can call it Tao. But to name Lao as Lao is not the 
same as to name a book as a book. When we name a book as 
book we mean that it has got .some special attributes which make 
it different from a table and by whicii it is named a book. In the 
case of 'Lao it is not ,so because it is devoid of all attributes. Tao 
i.s that by which anything and everything come to be. The 
objects arc always there. .Since they are there, 'Lao as an eternal 
source of them can never cease to be and its name as Lao also 
will not cease to be. "From the past to the present 7'<io'.v name has 
not ceased to be and has seen the beginning of all things’’** 
because it is that through which all other things whatsoever have 
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come to be. A name that never ceases to be is an abiding name 
and sudi a name, is in reality not an independent name at all. 
“ rhe name that can be named is not the abiding name”. Every 
thing may have a name but 7'ao is not merely that name. It is 
nameless and an uncravcd block”'". 

That which comes to be is a being. The coming of all beings 
implies that there is a Grand Being or Existent (Yu) which com¬ 
prises all of them. This Grand Being or Existent is above all time 
and space because “all things in the world come into being from 
Bcing”'\ It has no cause. No doubt there may be a Non- 
being prior to the coming of this Grand Being. But this Non- 
being as soon as it determines becomes that Grand Being, Hence 
it is said “Being comes into being from Non-being”*''. Tao is 
said to be unnameable. This unnarneable stale can not be ex¬ 
pressed in terms. It is inexpressible because words fail to express 
it. So it is designated as Non-being (lou). In India also accord¬ 
ing to the Madhvamika Philosophers Dhnriiiald loo, cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in terms'^. Such an itiexpressible stale of Dhunuald has 
been designated as Sunynld'^. 

There are many beings in the universe. But the Grand Being 
underlying all of them is one (Tah). “Erom 1 no there comes one. 
From one there comes two. From two there comes three. From 
three there come all things”''. Though things are ever change¬ 
able and changing the element that governs this change is un¬ 
changeable (cfi’dug). When through process of change a thing 
reaches to the extreme it again reverts back. I'o go further and 
further means to revert again”’" to the invariable for “reversion 
is the movement of 'Fao”'®. 

“i'o know the invariable is called entighienment”"" and one 
“who knows the invariable becomes liberal. Being liberal he be¬ 
comes without prejudice. Being without prejudice he becomes 
comprehensive. Being comprehensive he becomes vast. Being 
vast he merges with the truth. Being merged with it he 
lasts for ever"-'. He becomes then* a true sage, a peifcci man. 
He becomes absolutely happy because he transcends the ordinary 
distinctions of worldly affairs. He transcends the distinction be¬ 
tween the self and the not-self or worltl. He is one with the 7'tio 
who has no name. The sage who is one with Tao has also no 
name. He docs nothing (wu loei) and has nothing to achieve, 
because a “perfect man F.as no .self, the spiritual man has nothing 
to achieve and the true sage has no name”’'*'. 

Confucius is said to be the founder of the Ju chia. In China 
philosophical schools began with the practice of private teaching. 
Confucius was the first person to tcaclt a large number of students 
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ill a private capaiity. His» ideas are bcsl expressed in the Lun yii, 
popularly knorvn as (lonftician Analects, a collech'on of his scat 
tcred sayings compiled perhaps by some of his disciples. 

There are six important works of this school collectively known 
as Liu yi which means six arts or the .six liberal texts but com¬ 
monly translated as .six cla.ssics. Main are: the Vi or the*Book 
of Changes.-the S/iih or the Book of Odes (Poetry), the S/iu or the 
Book of History, the Li or the Rituals, the Yiieli or the Spring 
and Autumn Annal. a chronicle of the state of lai extending 
from 782 B.C. to 479 B.C. the year in which Confucius died. 

Teaching of Confucius arc generally confined to each indivi¬ 
dual and the society. With regard to a .society he held that in 
order to have a well-ordered one the fundamental thing to be 
observed is that which is technically called Rectification of 
Xame.s"-'. It means that a thing in actual fact should be made to 
accord with the implication attached to them by names, “l.et the 
ruler be the ruler, the minister the minister, the father the father, 
and the son the .son”*'. Kvery name has .some implication which 
constitute the essence of the class of things which the name 
signifies; A ruler should be such a ruler that befits his name— 
that which ideally he ought to be, that is, a ruler’s action should 
be .such as agreeing actually with its name. Each name in a .society 
implies .some responsibilities and duties. Father, .son etc. are such 
names, of .social relationships and every individual bearing such 
names should perform their duties accordingly. 'I'his is indis¬ 
pensable for the running of a good society. 

As regards individual it is emphasised that every one should 
practise Jen and Yi. Jen nv.‘ans humanheartedness, that is, loving 
others*^. In a .society father as an individual should act according 
to the way in which son should act to respect his father. .Society 
consists of paternal relations. If the duties of paternal relations be 
perfectly observed the complexities of the society become wholly 
solved. If a father loves his son or a son respects his father they 
truly perform their duties toivards a society. 1'* means righteous- 
nes.s, that is, a categorical imperative which one ought to do for 
duty’s sake and not for personal Li (gain). Li and Yi are two 
diametrical opposed concepts. Yi is of superior type and Li is an 
inferior one. “The superior man comprehends Yi and the inferior 
man comprehends Li”*®. Later Confucianists always gave inferior 
position to Li and gave much stress upon Yi which they considered 
as utmost important for moral development. 

In the Ching Yung or the Doctrine of Mean, a chapter of the 
Li Chi we find mention of two principles Chung and Shu, the , 
practice of which nreans the practice of Jen. Chung means 
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conscientiousness to others, that is, one should not do to others 
what he does not wish to do for himself. Chung is the positive 
aspect of the practice of Jen, where as Shu is the negative aspect 
of it. The principles of Chung and Shu may be said to be the 
alpha and Omega of ones mcjral life. Confucius gav« much 
emphasis upon these two aspects. His teachings may be said to 
be mainly based upon the principles of Chung and Shu “and that 
is aU”*^ 

According to Confucius all our activities are controlled by 
Ming. If they “prevail in the world it is Ming. If they are to 
fall to the ground it also Ming"^^. We can try^otir best to perform 
our duties, but the result is left to the Ming. Ming means total 
existent conditions and forces in the whole universe which control 
our activities. For the success of our activities the cooperation 
of those conditions and forces is always necessary. But such 
co-operation is wholly beyond our ct)ntrol. The best way for 
us is to carry out what we ought to do without caring whether we 
succeed or fail. F'very man’s concern is for that which we ought 
to do. Nevertheless whatever he does he should not aim for any 
thing because the value of doing what he should do lies in the 
performance alone and not in the result. 

In India very early in the hisfor) of its philosophy thinkers 
began to ask about the stuff the world is made of. Clan every 
thing in the Universe be resolved into some elementary form of 
being, some ultimate reality, such for instance, as matter, energy 
or spirit? In such an enquiry lies the ancient problem of reality 
or the problem of being. 

I’he one great truth which the philosophers of the Vpanisads 
endeavoured to discover is that which underlies and upholds all 
things from within—physical as tvell as psychical. 1 here is one 
absolute permanent principle without change and with none other 
like it. The entire cosmic order is permeated and sustained by 
this principle which is immanent in all ol its part, stirs them all, 
guides and regulates their activities as the universal guide and 
ruler. 

This principle is Brahman, an eternal principle in the midst 
of change and generation, evolution and progress. The Upanisads 
hold creation to be a process of self manifestation of this spiritual 
principle which lies unexhausted in this worUl of diversity and 
all the cosmic changes are determined by its immanent ends. 
Brahman is defined in the Upanisads as that which evolves the 
“names” and “forms” from within, and wherein they lie supported 
is Brahman^'*. “The sun and the moon, O GSr^,” remarks 
Yajflavalkya,*® “the heaven and earth all abide in, and move under 
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guidance of ihc imperishable ^eiiig.” who is immanent in all 
existents, and yet transcends them all, whom the sexistents do 
not know, whose body they arc, who controls them all from within, 
he is the self, the imperishable eternal ruler”’’'. “There is no 
Second 4 )uisidc of him, no other distinct from him”'*®. “There is 
here no plurality at aH”“® and consequently there can be no 
question of any thing existing outside^ of Brahman. “With the 
knowledge of Brahman, therefore, every thing is known’’®. “In 
truth he who has seen, heard, comprehended and known Brah¬ 
man, the Self, by him this entire universe is known®*. “This 
I'nivcrse is not a reality (Sa/ya) but the real in it is Brahman 
alone”®®. “He is all-effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-lasting, 
embracing all, silent, unti-oubled”®®. “The Brahman is beneath 
and above, in the west and in the cast, in the south arid in the 
north, the Brahma?i is the entire universe”®^ w 

Ihe entire thought of the Upanisadic philosophers centres 
round two concepts of Btahman and Atman. Brahman is the 
universe and Brahman is Atman. Sandilya elaborates his spiritial 
experience of Brahman in his famous Brahman-doctrine, the germ 
of which can be traced back as far as the Brahmaiiic period and 
begins in the folllowing words:—7'ruly this all is Brahman’, this 
m\ Ahnnn in my inmost heart is smaller than a grain of rice or a 

barlev corn, or a mustard seed or a millet grain... This my 

Atman, in mv inmost heart is greater than the earth, gjificater than 
the sky, greater than the heavens, greater than all ^hcrcs. In 
him are all actions, all wishes, all smells, all tastes, he holds this 
all enclosed within himself, he does not speak, he troubles about 
nothing, this my Atman, in <,’n\ inmost heart is Brahman. With 
him when I depart .shall 1 be united, tor him to whom this know¬ 
ledge has come, lor him indeed, there exists no doubt”®®. “The 
Brahman", expresses Deussen, “is the power which present.s itself 
to us materialised in all existing things, which creates, sustains, 
preserves and receives back into itself again all worlds, this eternal 
infinite divine power is idenfital with Atman, with that which, 
after stripping off every things external, wc discover in ourselves as 
our real most being, our individual self in soul”®®. "This doctrine 
has found expression most pointedly and clearly in the Upanisadic 
dictum—That thou art {tat tvamasi). The philosophers of the 
Vpanisads endeavour to, make clear the doctrine of Unity of the 
world with Brahman and Brahman with Atman. “Only the 
existent was in the beginning and this only as one without a second. 
Some said only the nonexistent was there in the beginning and 
this only as one without a second arid out of this nonexistent 
arises the existent. . But how could this be so? Only the existent 
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was here in the negmmnff and. this only as one without a. 
second. Jii.si as bees when they are preq|ring honey collect the 
Jiiice.s of the most diverse flowers and then combine tJiese juices 
into one unity; as in this unity those juices do not retain any 
difference so that that could say 'I anl the juice of this flower, 1 
am the juice of that flower, so all these creatures here when they 
have become absorbed in the existent have no conscinousness of 
the fact that they have Ijecome absorbed in the existent........ 

If a piece of salt be placetl in water and the water is tasted fiom 
all its sides it tastes sally but the salt is not visible, licre in the 
body also the existent is not visible but ii is there and it is this 
very minute which tonstituics the being of all. I'his is truth. 
This is Altjuui"'" which passes iiesoud hunger and thirst, sorrow' 
and delusion, old age and death, that w'hich is dfflerent from it 
is full of suflering which exists not in reality and therefore, the 
world of suffering and misery is not real. One who comprehends 
the doctrine of unity knows no fear and pain. He is not delighted 
by gain or cast down by loss. He does tioi feel proud from fame 
not does he shrink from infamy. He attached neither to pleasure 
nor does he feel aversion to pain. 'Fhere is no likes and dislikes 
for him. He has no notions of I and noi-I. For him there is no 
delusion. Joy is the name of Ihnhmnn. “Our of Joy atises all 
rliese beings, by joy they live after. They have arisen from Joy 
and when they pass awas they are again absorbed in Joy”'*’- 

Ir\ the post-upanisadic peiiod the philosophers made sub¬ 
ordinate the problem of personality to that of Sociability. They 
emphasised that every thing must be related to humanity where 
love is the (cntral purpose. To live for others is their absolute 
demand. Humanity is the great being upon which they build up a 
voluminous .St;?//; and moral literature. Their fundamental 
problem was to discover the meaning of goodness, right and wrong 
or duly and the implications of our moral knowledge, how to 
define duty and what follows from*men’s moral nature. It is a 
fact that notfiing is absolutely good in this world except a good 
will. A will is good when it is determined by respect for moral 
law fxndhi) or the consciousness of duty. An act that is done 
from inclination, say for self interest or even sympathy is not 
moral. To be that it must be done in the face of such impulses 
from sheer respect for law (vidhi). Moreover rightnesf or wrong¬ 
ness of an act does not depend on ettect.s or consequences; It is 
immaterial' whether happiness or perfection results so long as 
the motive of the agent is good. Pure respect for the law^ h the 
sublimest test. The moral law is categorical imperativ^e*®. It com¬ 
mands categorically, unconditionally, it dues not say; Do this if 
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you would be happy or successful but: Do it because it is your 
duty to do it, that is, duly is for duty’s stike'*'*. 

The law is universal in character. It influences the com¬ 
monest of men though he may not be clearly conscious of it. It 
governs his moral judgments. It is his standard or criterion of 
right and wrong. The law implicitly commands a perfect society. 
A rational realm of humanity is necessarily implied in it. Eyery 
rational being acts in such a way as if he were by his maxims a 
legislating member. He is both sovereign and subject. He lays 
down the law and acknowledges the law. By virtue of his moral 
nature he is a member of an ideal society. In recognising the 
authority of law as supreme he recognises the ideal world of the 
highest good. Man who is governed by moral law and not by 
his impulses, his selfish tlesires and appetites is free. The brute 
is the play ball of his wants and instincts. But throu^i the moral 
law within him he tan resist his sensuous appetites’all of which 
aim at selfish pleasures and because he can suppress his sensuous 
nature he is free. 

Our ordinary knowledge deals with appearances of things 
connected with spatial and temporal ordei in which evers thing 
is arranged according to necessars laws. The occurrences in the 
phenomenal world are absolutely determined by the order as we 
have seen. But moral const iousness of man, his knowledge of 
right and wrong gives him an insight into realm ihati'is different 
from the world of matter presented to senses. Moral conscit^us- 
ness directs one to every law unswervingly irrespective of results to 
follow'‘\ It is the unknown realm which decides the results. This 
unknown realm is Apiinui, Adrsta or Dakud'. 


’ He is said to be the author of China’s first great dynastic 
history the Shth Chi or the historical records. He lived up to 
no B.C. 

* See Trcati.se on Literature (Ei Wen Chih), a Chapter ol 
the History of the Former Han Dynasty” by Han Ku (A.D. 35-92). 

* It was first formulated by Yang Chu, an earliest prominent 
exponent of Taoism. We fine! his name mentioned in Mencius. 
‘‘ 7 ne principle of Yung Chu is: Each one for him.self. Though 
he might have profited the whole world by plucking a single hair 
he would not have done it” (8a, 26). About his dogmas the 
Hui nan Tzii says, “Preserving life what is genuine in it, not 
allowing things to entangle one’s; this is what Yang Chu estab¬ 
lished (Chapter 13). This Yang Chu is not the same person we 
find in Anton Forke, Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure and also in 
Legge, the Chine.se Classics, Vol. II. Probgoniena, pp, 92-9. 

* Lao Tzu, Chapter 13. 

* Cf. The story in the chapter entitled 'The Mountain Trpe' 
in the Chuang — Tzu, 
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•Chapters are small, sometimes consisting of a few lines. 

^ Lao 'izn, (Chapter 41, 

•Op CAt, Chapter 1. 

• Loc. Cil. 

">C/. infra. 

” Lflo Tzu, Cliapter 21. 

'-Op. Cil, Chapter I. 

Op. Cil, Chapter 40. 

Op. Cil, Chapter 40. 

Zt 

BodhiraryavaUirapanjika, Bibliotheca fndica, p. 366. 

’* Cf. R SSliqRfilcfT sf'qcIT W'qicqTf^^TS^!! 

Lao Tzu, Chapter 42. 

'* Op. Cil, Chapter 25. 

'• Op. Cil, Chapter 40. 

Op. Cil, Chapter, i(i. 

Op. Cil, Chapter i(i. 

" Chiiang Tzu, Chapter I. 

2.1 ('I “Ihe one thing needed (irst is the Rectification ol 
Names” Analects XIII. «. 

'"Analects, XII, 11, 

Humanheartedness consists in loving otheis”, Op. Cd, 
XII. 22. 

••Op. Cil, IV, it). 

•'Op. Cil, IV. ir,. 

■''Op. Cil, XIV.'.‘^8. 

Chdndogya IJpanhad, 8. 14. 1. 

Rrhaddranyaka Upanisad, 3. 8. 9. 

Op. Cil, 7. 15, 

••Op. Cil, 4. 3. 23 - 30 - 

"■'Op. Cil, 4. 4. 19. Kalha I’paui.sad, 2. 1. 513 
■'* Bihaddrimyaka Upanisad, 2. 4. 5. 

Chandogya Upani.sad, 3. 14. 2. 

Op. Cil, 7. 25. 2. also Mnndaka Upanisad, 2. 2. 11. 
Salapalha Bralitnaua, 10. G. 3. 

Chdndogya Upani.sad, 3. 14., 

••The Pliilisophy of the Upani.sad, kfzp, p, 39. 

*" Chdndogya Upanisad, G. 1. f. 

TaitUrlya Upanisad, 2. 9; 3. G. Isa Upanisad. 

•• Cf. ‘ m ' Rg- Vedopakramanikd of 

Sayana., Sanskrit Sahilya Parisad edition, p. 47 also the view 

of Purusdrlhdnu^anakdra Op. Cil, P* 4^* 

•• Cf. Niyogu of the Prabhakara .School of Mimaihsakas and 
also the Bhdvand of Kumarila School of MTmariisakas. 

•• Cf. m ‘ *• 47. 

•• Cf. q«w<’ ^P- *8. 14. 




Fundamentals of Development Planning in 
Under-developed Areas 


Af.^k Ciiosit. \i.A. 

Defmriincul oj Eroiioiiiu s 

Hearing Barbara Woolon’s question, ‘ Plan or no plan?” our 
friend, Mr. Kverybody ligbiing his cigarcite anew, will chcerlully 
answer, “Plan, please"—scarcely realizing that it may not be so 
easy as all that. Planning involves an itnricaie method of pio- 
gramrning. I’hc mechanics of Planning can be best appreciated, il 
we define ccftnomic planning as a conscious and caicfully thought 
out process, initiated b\ the State, for estimating the potential 
wealth of the country and for utilizing the available resources as 
efliciently as pos.siblc with a view to lulfil some definite long-term 
objective. I’he object of economic planning is to use the national 
resources in the best interest of the nation as a w'hole. Hovs" this 
should be done must depend upon the economic ciicumsiances of 
the country, its stage of economic development, its social structure 
and its methods of government. 

In underdeveloped countries planning is an urgent nece.ssiiy. 
The present levels of income anti productivity arc abnormally low 
in most under developed economies and therefore a way must be 
found to bridge the gap between current needs and future suffi¬ 
ciency. Iti such economies continuous development in small dose.s 
will not be very fruitful becuusc there is an initial barren period 
which should we skipped as fast as possiple. The nature of under¬ 
developed countries is .such that in the initial periotl a heavy and 
seemingly fruitless expenditure has to be undertaken prior to the 
stage when subsequent expenditures would show tangible results. 
The indigenous populations of under developed countries contain 
very few people who are able and prepared to undertake the burden 
of heavier investments which bring returns after a time lag. The 
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majority of the inhabitants of these countries are either farmers 
or traders. In fact, it is also difficult to find entrepreneurs who 
are prepared to assume the responsibilities of light investments 
which bring immediate returns, therefore, it is the State which 
should undertake the burden of heavier investments and initfate 
a bold and vigorous programme of development planning for up¬ 
lifting the under-developed economy from a stage of semi- 
stagnation. 

By assigning to the State the major role in determining the 
course of economic development and b) emphasi/ing that the 
primary responsibility of initiating the heavier investments rests 
with the State, we are now in a position to evaluate the importance 
of one of the fundamental principles of development planning. 
It is a well known fact that output cannot expand faster as long 
as the capital stock remains very small. Strengthening of the 
capital base of the economy is of prime importance if development 
planning is undertaken l)y the State lor the purposes of rapid 
industrialisation and accelerated economic growth. In most under¬ 
developed economies the produtiivii\ of investment, measured by 
the expansion of income per unit of additional capital, is low at 
low levels of capital lormation and that it will boost up as the 
rate of accumulation is accelerated and economies of linked develop¬ 
ment result from an increase in the volume of heavier investments'. 

In an under-developed economy, with a low volume of national . 
income because of low productivity per head, the extractable eco¬ 
nomic surplus (i.e., gross national product minus aggregate “essen¬ 
tial consumption”) is usually limited in amount. Therefore, it 
would not be judicious to divert this limited amount of economic 
surplus over a wide range of the economv as this would dampen 
the general process of economic growth to be achieved by the 
economy by means of development planning. If in the initial phase 
of planning heavy industries are fully emphasized, there would be 
an automatic increase in the productivity of the basic industries. 
This would certainly be helpful to development planning. Eco¬ 
nomic development would be accelerated and facilitated through¬ 
out the planning period because of the marked growth of heavy 
industries in the initial stage. The creaiioti of a proper capital 
base would generate the sustaining power so essential for the eco 
nomy during the future course of rapid economic development. 
The tools and equipments which would subsequently How out of 
the developed heavy industries sector would immensely benefit the 
consumer goods industrie.s in the long rtjn, 

T his is why it is usually recognised, by economic planners in 
under-developecl countries, that at least during the initial stages 
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of planning, investment should grow at a higher rate than income, 
and income at a higher rate than consumption, so th/t there is a 
process of unbalanced growth®. This technique of “planning with 
unbalanced growth” was originally adopted by Soviet Russia. 
India (in her Second Five Year Plan), People’s (ihina and a number 
of Eastern European countries are at pre.sent experimenting with 
slight variations of this general technique. I'he degree of im¬ 
balance between heavy industries and consumption goods industries 
to be experiencetl, under ’’planning with unbalanced growth,” is 
ol course a decision which depends on a number of laciors such 
as the time hori/on taken, the physical constraints of the situation 
and the consumption standard to be maintained. 

rhere is an important "elasticity factor” which tan be brought 
into prominence during the course of development planning. Just 
as industrial excess capacity can be utilized lor strengthening 
the expansionary process in a developed economy so also ceitain 
productivity reserves mas be eftectivel) mobilised in an under¬ 
developed econotny, endeavouring to achieve accelerated economic 
growth b) means of planning. One such productivity reserve will 
be found in the unemplojed and under employed categories of 
the rural labour forte, riie rural labour surplus may be drawn 
off the land and put to work on simple capital projects such as 
dams, irrigation works, roads, etc. 

The whole thing may not be so easv as all that for difficulties 
would certainly crop up. First, there would be a shortage of 
capital equipment with which these people could work, if they are 
transferred in an extremely rapid manner to construction works 
and community development projects? .Secondly, the employment 
of the rural labour surplus in road building, dam constructing 
and allied activities usually involves a tiansfer into more highly 
paid jobs. Higher incomes would certainly stimulate their demand 
for consumer goods and if this is not properly met there w'ould 
be a heavy dose of infiation. 

How to bridge these two vital gaps.—one involving a shortage 
of capital equipments for construction works and the other deal¬ 
ing with a dearth of consumer goods. If we adopt the technique 
of “planning with unbalanced growth”, the scarcity of tools and 
equipments would be a headache to the planner only in the initial 
stages, although in the long run the greater emphasis on heavy 
industries, under this technique, would create a strong capital 
base which would be immensely helpful in meeting the demand for 
capital equipments by a growing economy. But even then some¬ 
thing should be done for solving the problem during the initial 
process of development planning. One comparatively easy solu* 
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tion would lie lo dampen tlie profess of transfer of the rural labour 
surplus to construftion projects, whenever bottlenecks of capital 
equipments would occur. Hut this is not advisable as it would 
seriously affect the proposed institutional changes in agriculture 
under development planning and would make the employment 
front look less bright and cheerful than what one would expect 
during the process of planning for uplifting a lagging under- 
tleveloped country. An alternative and a better solution lies in 
’dilitting” techniques and in simplifying modern equipments, 
'i'his is. however, a pnreU temporary expedient bccau.se in the 
longer period there would be an accelerated development of the 
hca\y industries, if the technique of “planning with unbalanced 
growth'" is keenly ptirsucd. and there would be substantial gains 
as the transition frtmt the simpler to the more complicated techtio- 
logs is undertaken. 

I'herefore, in the initial period, when there will be a shortage 
of capital equijtments, it would be highly convenient to tise pick- 
and-shovel methotls in consiriKtion projects and to be .satisfied 
with short-lived, atl hoc strticitires, postponing their replacement 
by more elaborate and more permancitt type of capital to the 
time when the initial difficulties are over and the community has 
become more prosperous. If this is done and if there is a gradual 
and ssstemaiic transfer of rural labour surplus to the construction 
works the problem would not appear as baffling as it appeared in 
the beginning. The Indian Planning (aimmission fully realizes 
the diftkulties which are to l>e faced during the proce.s.s of mobiliz¬ 
ing the productivity reserve, which is to be found in the rural 
labour surplus, and, thcrefoic, does not think in terms of solving 
of the rural unemployment and underemployment problems in the 
lyvinkling of an eve. 

We now come to the problem of consumer gtmds’ shortage 
which would be highly baflling, at least, in the initial stages, 
because of the adoption of tjte tcchnitjue of “planning with un¬ 
balanced growth " and because of the transference of the rural 
labour surplus to construction w’orks. In most underdeveloped 
countries another productivity reserve exists which shows close 
resemblance to industrial excess capacity of mature economies. 
I'his reserve will be found in handicrafts and cottage industrie.s 
which, if properly utilized, developed and organized, would be in 
a position to meet a larger demand for consumer goods without 
making much additional claims on scarce resources. 

From the point of view of achieving accelerated economic 
growth within- the shortest possible time period, it is often helpful 
to postpone temporarily the installation of too expensive and too 
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complex machineries in the modern and better organized consumer 
goods industries until the productivity reserve, to be found in 
traditional producers has been fully mobilized and utilized. In 
the meantime most of the scarce investment resources could be 
used for the development of heavy industries which would accele¬ 
rate the growth process initiated by development planning. The 
principle of “diluting” techniques would be also important in the 
initial stages when it is almost impossible to supply modern tools 
and equipments to the cottage industries because of a general 
shortage of such equipments. But in due course, with the im¬ 
provement of the supply position of capital equipments, the 
cottage industries would have to be equipped with up-to-date tools 
because the best technique would certainly pay most in the long 
run. 

This principle of utilizing the productivity reserve, to be 
found in handicrafts and cottage industries, can play a vital role 
in the process of uplifting and industrialising a backward economy. 
In a growing economy, at least, in the initial stages the small-scale 
producers can make important contributions to the process of 
economic development''. The best example is provided by Japan 
where, when the process of accelerated growth started, the small 
producers found more work, not so much because they were 
dircctl) supported by the state, but because the demand was ex¬ 
panding so fast that the larger units had to secure the assistance 
of the smaller utiits, located in neighbouring homes and villages. 
Demand grows verv fast under development planning aimed at 
accelerated gtowth. In such a situation if the small scale pro¬ 
ducers are oflicially supported then that would considerably ease 
the bottlenecks to be experienced because of excess demand, Jhis 
fully explains why so much importance has been assigned to 
cottage and other types of small-scale producers in People China's 
First Five Year Plan and India’s Second Five Year Plan. 

Thus it is of vital importance foi^ a lagging backward country 
that the Slate initiates the process of development planning lor 
boosting up the rate of growth. The fundamental technique, to 
be followed by the State, should be such that heavy industries 
expand at a faster rate than consumer goods industries. This 
strategy which is known as the technique of “planning with un¬ 
balanced growth” is really helpful to the late-comers trying to 
achieve a higher stage of economic development by generating a 
process of accelerated economic growth. The first corollary of this 
fundamental principle of development planning deals with the 
effective mobilisation of two categories of productivity reserves 
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which arc to be found in rural labour surplus and in handicrafts 
and cottage industries. 

We now come to the second corollary of the fundamental 
principle of development planning which centres attention on the 
essential link between industrial growth and agricultural develop¬ 
ment. There may be two types of approaches—the open economy 
analysis and the closed economy analysis. In the open economy 
case we should keep aside a certain amount of industrial goods 
and services which is to be given either to domestic agriculture or to 
foreign countries in exchange for agricidtural products. The fast 
expanding industrial sector of a growing economy would require 
a large volume of agricultural products. A substantial portion of 
the requirement would be met if adequate steps are taken, during 
the process of development planning for bringing about thorough 
institutional changes in agriculture and for boosting up the deve¬ 
lopment potential of the agricultural sector. Under the technique 
of "planning with unbalanced growth’’ bold and ambitious indus¬ 
trial programmes have to be implemented; therefore, given the 
exchange rate between industrial goods and agricultural products, 
the planners would have to decide how much has to be borrowed 
in addition from the agriculturists and from foreign countries. 

The closed economy approach shows the link between urban 
and rural development in a more clear-cut manner. The closed 
economy analysis would be fairly realistic as along as there is 
much scope for land improvements in the backward countries 
which undertake development planning. A definite amount of 
expenditure for raising the development potential of the agricul¬ 
tural sector has to be incurred for every group of new entrants 
into the industrial sector (i.e. the sector which offers non-agricul- 
tural employment opportunities). The amount of expenditure 
would be determined jointly by consumption functions and capital 
output ratios. 

Thus there is a second corollary to the fundamental principle 
of development planning. This corollary focuses the spot light 
on the vital connection between industry and agriculture in a 
growing economy, riiorough agricultural reorganisation and 
rapid agricultural development are vitally nece.s.sary for the suste¬ 
nance of accelerated industrial growth. This is because the rate 
of growth of the industrial sectc^r depends on the trends in the 
supply of food and raw materials from the agricultural sector. 
This vital point was fully appreciated by the planners in India 
and in Peoples China, though institutional changes in agriculture 
were more thorough and convincing in China than in India. 

To sum up, the underdeveloped countries are latecomers in 
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the process of economic development. Time is their most dan¬ 
gerous enemy. There is an initial barren period which has to be 
skipped as swiftly as possible and the mental and psychological 
outlook of the majority of the people has to be changed as fast as 
possible. For accomplishing the.se difficult tasks, the .State should 
set in motion the machinery of rapid development. Co-ordinated 
development planning by the State is of prime importance if the 
underdeveloped countries are to achieve economic growth in an 
accelerated manner. The growth-oriented type of development 
planning would initially require substantial accumulation in terms 
of capital stock, wdihoui which the process of development cannot 
acquire sufficient momentum for initiating a process of accelerated 
growth. Therefore, the fundamental principle of development 
planning would be concerned with a technique which emphasizes 
heavy industries more than consumer goods industries, at least, in 
the initial stages. From this basic principle follows the first im¬ 
portant corollary which tells us that the productivity reserves, to 
be found in rural labour surplus and in cottagc-cum-small indus 
Lrie.s, .should be effectively mobiliz.cd and utilized. The second 
corollary deals with the essential link between agriculture and 
industry in a developing economy. It emphasizes that rapid agri¬ 
cultural development is a pre-requisite of accelerated industrial 
growth. 

1 .Sec J. J. Sjjcngici, and H. AV. .Singer, “F.cononiic Factors in the 
Development of Densely jtopulalcd Aicas", in the proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1951. 

2 The inteiestcd leader may consult in this connection Pait I, .Sections IV 
and V ot my book, “New Horizons in Planning”—World Press (Calcutta), 

1956- 

Sec “.Small Indnsiiy in Kconomy Development'’, Henry C. Aubrey, 
m “Social Research’’, ,Septcmlx;r 1951. 




The Christian Philosophy of History 

(As seen by a student of Politics) 

S.VMOSII Kl MAR CjiAl IKKJEK, ^J.A. 

]}cf)U)l)nenl of Pohlirril Science 

Priiuiiivc rclij»ion in almosi all cuinUric!) was haril^ enn- 
teiiicd with a critical enquiry about the signilicance of gods and 
goddesses in the life ol man and nature. It was, truly speaking, 
pre-critical. .At a later stage of early Cireek and Hindu .specula¬ 
tion the awakening of the divine curiosity led to all sorts of 
queries about the origin of man and the race, and the meaning of 
nature. The perpetuation of the lacc and its future prosperity 
constituted the substance of prayer to ancestors and to gods. 
yVneestor-tvorship which is a legacy from paganism provided a link 
between the present and the past. Religious beliefs and practices 
formed a fertile soil lor historical speculation. Philosophy ol 
history had a theological backgrouiUl. 

In the deserts which extend from Syria and Mesopotamia to 
the Red Sea among the wandering tribes leading a simple and 
primitive life were born prophets with a deep insight into ulti¬ 
mate truths. Moses gave his devoted tribes a sense of unity and 
the conception of a national God, Yahwc, later on called Jehovah, 
who would guide their destiny as long as they followed His law. 
In the long line of prophets who succeeded Moses we notice a 
shift of emphasis from the Mosaic conception of Jehovah as the 
one God of Israel to the conception of Jehovah as the only God 
of the universe. Though the life of the individual never receded 
into the background of Judaism greater emphasis was placed on 
the life of the nation. In Zephania iii. la. 13. it is clearly stated 
that the judgment of Jehovah will apply to all nations alike and 
ultimately a pious remnant of Israel will survive. The fall of 
Jerusalem in 586 B.C. encouraged the belief that the Hebrew 
State would have a glorious re-birth. That belief was zealously 
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nursed in tlie days of the tonflicl of Jewish theocracy with Greco- 
Ronian civilization. J'he Hebrew philosophy of history was thus 
saturated with the idea of a national God, of a society built accord¬ 
ing to His Laws and of that society remaining permanent in 
h isior). 

The future of Israel became the primary consideration* of the 
old prophets. Later on, however, Jewish theologians began to face 
the question of the future of the individual, not merelv the 
Israelite but also the Gentiles. Could the moral life be limited 
to life in the Hesh? Did the righteous have an eternal existence? 
Could life in God be ended by physical death? All these questions 
were raised on the basis of the fundamental Jewish belief in one 
eternal, omnipotent, righteous Jehovah. The problem then was 
how to combine in one picture the national destiny of the Jewish 
rate as foretold b\ the prophets with the promise of eternal life 
to righteous individuals. Fhe original conception of the day of 
Jehovah as a dav of battle now underwent a change. It was now 
regarded as a da\ ol judgment when God will appear as the ruler 
of the universe to leward the righteous, punish the wicked and 
constitute His kingdom for the righteous in Israel. Jerejuiah and 
all those who followed him did not exclude from this kingdom 
the Cientiles who w'cre righteous. J'he original idea of a perma¬ 
nent kingdom was supplemented by the idea of eternal life for 
the righteous. But suppose, the righteous should die before the 
day of Judgment came, how' (otild they then enjoy eternal life? 
A miracle would happen and the righteous would rise from their 
graves and live for ever in the Kingdom of God. 

Against this background then the consummation of life for 
the individual became part of the consumption of life for the 
nation. The picture of the Me.s.siah itself underwent a transfor¬ 
mation. He was no longer conceived as a supernatural being. 
The Jews dreamed of a day when, as the Scriptures had foretold, 
a son of David, backed by the power of Jehovah, would appear 
to inaugurate the Kingdom of God. 

In the course of his conflict with Judaism Jesus Christ in 
vspitc of his short personal contact with his followers succeeded in 
purging their minds of the pagan ideas w'hich dominated Judaism. 
Jesus taught them to regard life as an episode of eternity and to 
serve God who is the Father of all men through pure and just 
relations with fcllowmen. The old Jewish doctrine of miracles 
was discarded by Jesus for in the Christian conception ultimate 
truths cannot be tested by manifestations in the world of pheno¬ 
mena. Orthodox Judaism refused to accept the doctrine that the 
M^essiah had come in the person of Jesus Christ. 
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But the Christian story of the Resurrection itscU led to some 
controversies inside the Christian Church. The Docetists taught 
that Christ, the Messiah of prophecy, was a being which existed 
for all time. They maintained that this supernatural being had 
been somehow immanent in the person of Jesus Christ during his 
lifetime on earth. As Professor Kirsopp Lake' puts it, the man 
Jesus had died on the Cross, but not the immanent Christ. On 
the other hand, the common belief among the ardent Jewish 
followers of Jesus was that the body of Jesus had risen from the 
tomb and had actually eaten and drunk with his followers. 
St. Thomas saw the wounds in the ri.sen body of Jesus and the 
later Gospels contained stories of the personal Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

What arc the causes for this train of ideas, for this re-aflirnia- 
tion of the doctrine of miracles, for the belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah promised to the Jewi.sh race by the prophets of old? 

In the Gospel of Mark IX, i-io it is mentioned that the body 
of Jesus emerged from the tomb. On the other hand, there is 
St. Peter’s version of Jesus dining his lifetime on a lonely moun¬ 
tain “transfigured .... his raiment.... .shining, exceeding white as 
snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them’’, talking with Mo.scs 
and Elijah. 

In I Corinthians, XV fit- Paul writes the statement to the 
.Church in Corinth— 

“For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip¬ 
tures; and that He was buried; and that He hath been rai-sed on 
the third dav ac.cordiug to the Scriptutes; and that He appeared to 
Cephas: then, to the twelve; then He appeared to have five hun¬ 
dred brethren at once, of Avhom the greater part remain until 
now, but some arc fallen asleep; then He appeared to James; then 
to all the Apostles: and last of all, as unto one born out of the due 
time, he appeared to me also.” , 

These visions nowhere suggest any personal resurrection of 
Jesus but they led to a certain belief that the body of Jesus had 
risen from the tomb. This was strengthened by the teaching of 
Jesus in his own lifetime that human personality survived the fact 
of physical death. It was further re-inforced by the old Jewish 
belief that the life of the individual in God, that is, a life of 
righteousness could not be ended by physical death, and so a 
legend grew, the legend of the final ascension to heaven, so that 
he was not physically present among his followers. Around this 
legend grew up the belief that Jesus was the Messiah foretold by 
the prophets of old. And so they readily believed in his lineage 
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from David and in miracles connecied with His birth. It is 
possible that as Christianity spread beyond Palestine it started to 
absorb ideas cml>edded in the folklore of the people in tgypt, in 
Asia Minor and in Greece. In the Egyptian lengend of Isis and 
Osiris, in the Greek stories of Adonis and Hyacinth (here was a 
natural idea of a God incarnate in human form who* after a 
\iolcni death woultl return to life as the destined .Saviour of 
suffering huinanits. It was quite possible that the belief in the 
personal resurrection of Jesus on the thirtl day was seen through 
the medium of the primitive legends of the eastern Mediterranean. 

This fervent belief in the miracle of the Resurrection was 
insensibly coloured by the Jewish tradition and men readils forgot 
the special significance of the term ‘Kingdom of God’. I'o the 
(Jhristian Jews it was simply a re-affirmation of the great national 
tradition. Jesus had come to them for a short time after his burial 
just to inspire them with hopes. He had temporarily withdrawn 
to heaven and w'ould appear again in his glorified bod\ as the 
ruler of the world to banish the wicked and to reward the righ¬ 
teous. Jesus had come to lulhl and not to destros the l.aw and 
the prophets and the Jews still tonceived ol Ciotl as niaitiK in 
leresied in the Jewi.sh race. 

In the conflict between Judaism and (.hnstianils. llie latter 
giadualK transformed itself from a sect of Judaism to a separate 
living laith. I'he great obstacle to the geneial adoption of 
Judaism as a wot Id religion lay in the insistence that the one God 
must be served by the ritual prescribetl in the Law' of Moses. But 
in St. Paul’s interpretation of Christianity, the creed of mono¬ 
theism was freed from this parasitic condition. In three centuries 
Christianity absorbed the whole structure of the Roman Empire. 
But tlie mind of .St. Paul was already saturated with the Jewish 
tradition and the Messianic idea that Jesus would come for the 
second lime to inaugurate the Kingdom of God. On these lines 
(Christianity from the very beginning developed a philosophv of 
history. Its earliest apologists tried to shovs^ how the world had 
followed a divine plan in its long preparation for the life of 
Christ. This is the central truth of universal history—as revealed 
in the successive narratives of the Old Testament: its historical 
teachings laid emphasis on human unity, moral retribution, future 
redemption and a Messianic Kingdom. From this truth men 
.should continue through all persecutions and sufferings until the 
divine plan was completed at the judgment day. That, in fact, 
was an active faith of all Christians who perished and suffered in 
the days of Roman imperial persecution. As Harnack puts it,* 
“This conviction that they were a people—i.e„ the transference 
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of all the prerogatives and claims of the Jewish people to the new 
community as a new creation which exhibited and realized what¬ 
ever was old and original in religion—this at once furnished 
adherents of the new faith with a political and historical self- 
consciousness. Nothing more comprehensive or complete or im¬ 
pressive than this consciousness can be conceived. Could there 
be any higher or more comprehensive conception than that of the 
complex of momenta afforded by the Christians’ estimate of them¬ 
selves as the true Israel”, ‘‘the new people”, ‘‘the original people”, 
and ‘‘the people of the future” i.e., ol eternity? This estimate of 
themselves rendered Christians impregnable against all attacks and 
movements of polemical criticism, while it further enabled them 
to advance in every direction for a war of conquest. Was the cry 
raised, "you are renegade Jews”—the answer came. ”Wc are the 
community of the Messiah, and therefore the true Israelites”. If 
people said, "You arc simply jews”, the reply was, “We are a new 
creation and a new people”. If, again, they were taxed with their 
recent origin and told that they were but of yesterday, they 
retorted. “We onlv seem to be the vounger people; from the 
beginning we have been latent; we have always existed, previous 
to any other peojile; we arc the original people of God”. If they 
w'cre told, "You do not deserve to live", the answer ran. "we 
would die to live, for we arc citizens of the world to come, and 
.sure that we shall rise again." 

As a result of the terrible sufiering at the hands of the Roman 
Kmperors the Cltristians began to look upon the Empire as the 
Kingdom of Satan and to regard the Church as the Kingdom of 
Heaven In embryo. This idea vanistied when Elmperor Cktnstan- 
tine himself adopted Christianitv and Heathenism w'as pre.scribed 
by Theodosius. When Rome was stormed and sacked by the 
Goths under Alaric in 4 to A.D., pagans saw in thi.s the vengeance 
of the God whom the Christian Emperors had forsaken. The 
exchange of letters which took place between Velusian, the pro- 
consul of Africa, himself a pagan and Augtistine, the Bishop of 
Hippo, led to the great survey of Augustine in De Civitaie Dei. 
Christianity set up an organised Church which by its activities 
enriched the contents of history by ituroducing into it the idea 
of human destiny and a divine end. Church history was itself a 
great factor in the development of historiography. 'Ehe “Eccle¬ 
siastical History” of Eusebius (264-340) recounted in an annalistic 
form while maintaining the unity of the theme the story from the 
Incarnation of Jesus to the embrace of Christianity by Constantine. 
The “Chronicle” embodied the contemporary Christian view of 
history—the view that “the history of man was a divinely ordered 
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system, beginning with Adam, centring in Christ, and closing in a 
day of Judgment”-. This day of Judgment conception must not 
be confused with the ‘day of Yahwe’ conception of the Hebrew 
prophets. The latter stands for the victory in battle by the 
followers of Yahwe against the heathen nations, a battle which 
was a patriotic as well as a pious act. I’he Christian cofiception 
of ‘the day of Judgment’ is the ultimate day of creation, the day 
when God will sit in Judgment on all men. It is the part of the 
divine plan of the world. In consequence the philosophy ol 
history undergoes a transformation. As I'lint points out*. "The 
icsult w'as an immediate and decisive transtendance of the parti¬ 
cularism in the treatment of history characteristic of the classical 
authors. But there was loss as well as gain. The Hebrew histo- 
rains were regardctl as above criticism. .A chronologx deduced 
from texts, deemed inspired and infallible, was arbitrarily imposed 
on the histories of the heathen nations. A false persuasion of 
knowledge as to primeval times was engendered. A view ol 
universal history was formed, spacious enough to gain unquestion¬ 
ing acceptance until a recent period, but unable to satisfy the 
demands of strict criticism and inconsistent with the result which 
research has at length attained." 

The classic statement of the (diristian philosophv of histoiy 
is found in St. Augustine’s })e Ch'ifale Dei (,ji‘p42() A.I).) which 
was regarded as the oidy Ghristian philosophv of history for nianv 
centuries after him. It oflers an interpretation of the whole past 
history of the world in the light of the Christian revelation. 
St. Augustine carried his survey back to the origin of evil with the 
I'aH, reviewed the calamities of Roman history and maintained the 
theory that the terrestrial city which had fallen before Alaric’s 
Goths in 410 A.D. would yield to the city of God. Augustine’s 
Spanish disciple Paulus Orosius attempted a historical demonstra¬ 
tion of Augustine’s phila.sc)phy in his Seven Books of Histories 
against the Pagans which, however, may well be regarded as a 
supplement to the City of God. Mediaeval Europe accepted the 
Augustinian philosophy of history and in modern times it reap¬ 
peared in a modified form in the writings of Bossuet, Schegel and 
others. 

Augustine’s City of God had its prelude and preparation in 
previous thought. In a sense Augustine was placing on record the 
outlook of life developed by the Christian Church in the course 
of the four centuries following the crucifixion of Jesus. Jewish 
ideas had acquired a firm grip in the Roman world, Christian 
theocracy was asserting supernatural authority as the final basis of 
t^uth. The City of God embodied the Jewish idea as purified by 
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rhe Christian Church, The Christian CUuirch had now read its 
destiny. 

What, then, is this conception of the ‘City of God’? 

‘‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven”. This Kingdom of God is a definite type of society to be 
reali.sed on earth. In Matthew XIII 47, 48 we find: "the Kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered 
of every kind: which, when it was filled, they drew up on the 
beach; and they sat down, and gathered the good into the vessels, 
but the bad they cast away”. The preservation of the good and 
the elimination of the bad will help the operation of the survival 
of the fittest in the sphere of human institutions. The good anti 
the useful will survive and the evil and useless will perish. 

It is clear that Augustine actepted divine revelation as the 
netessary basis of his system. 

‘‘.Since the mind itself, though naturally capable of reason and 
inlelligence, is disabled by besotting and inveterate vices not inereK 
from delighting anti abiding in, but even from tolerating His 
unthangcable light, until it has been gradually healed, and renew- 
etl, and made capable of such felicity, it had. in the first place, to 
be impregnated with faith, and so purified. And that in this 
laiih it might advance the more confidently towards the truth, 
the truth itself. Ciod, (iod’s son, assuming humanity withf)ui 
destroying Hi.s divinity, established and founded this faith, that 
there might be a way for man to man’s God through a God-man. 
For this is the Mediator between God and Man. the man Christ 
Jesus. For it is as Man that He is the Mediator and the Way. 
.Since, if the way lieth between him who goes, and the place whither 
he goes, there is hope of his reaching it; but if there be 110 way. 
or if he know not where it is, what hoots it to know whither he 
shoidd go? Now the onlv way that is infallibly secured against 
all mistakes, is when the very same person is at once God and 
Man. God our end, Man our way. 

“ Fhis Mediator, having spoken what He judged sufficient, 
first by the prophets, then by Hi.s own lips, and afterwards by the 
apostles, has besides produced the Scripture which is called 
Canonical, which has paramount authority, and to which we yield 
assent in all matters of which we ought not to be ignorant, anti 
yet cannot know of ourselves. 

The fundamental problem that presented itself to St. Augustine 
was not philosophical or historical. It was theological namely, to 
defend the Gospel against the attack of those who made Christian¬ 
ity responsible for the fall of Rome and wanted a revival of the 
pagan redigion of ancient Rome. As Augustine himself says. 
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“It was this which kindled my zeal for the house of God, and 
prompted me to undertake the defence of the C^ity of God against 
the charges and misrepresentations of its assailants . . . this great 
undertaking was at last completed in twenty-two books. Of these, 
the first five refute those who fancy that the polytheistic worship 
is necessary in order to secure w'orldly prosperity, and that a 41 these 
overwhelming calamities have befallen us in consequence of its 
prohibition. In the following live books I address myself to 
those who admit that such calamities have at all times attended, 
and will at all times attend, the human race ... In these ten 
books, then, I refute these two opinions, which arc as groundless 
as they are antagonistic to the Christian religion. 

“But that no one might have occasion to say, that although 
I have refuted the tenets of other men, I had omitted to establish 
my own, I devote to this object, the second part of this work, 
which comprises twelve books ... Of the.se twelve hooks, the 
first four contain an account of the origin of the.se' two citie.s—the 
city of God. and the city of the world. The second four treat of 
their history or progress, the third and last four, of theii deserved 
destinies. And so, though all these twenty-two books refer to both 
cities, yet I have named them after the belter cit\, and called them 
the City of God.”^ 

In the course of a long theological discussion St. Augustine 
propounded the Christian philosophy of history built on the 
Messianic idea—the idea which dominated even the thought of the 
Middle Ages. In the Chronicles of the Middle Ages, human society 
was conceived as organised in one polity in preparation for the 
time when Jesus Christ wouH return to decide the fate of each 
individual .soul, to punish the wicked and to reward the righteous 
with the blissful existence of the heavenly Kingdom. 

St. Augustine draws a distinction between the earthly city 
(practically identified with the Roman Empire)® and the heavenlv 
city and finds their origin even in the days of Adam and Eve: 

“Of these two first parents of the human race, then, Cain was 
the first-born, and he belonged to the city of men: after him was 
born Abel, who belonged to the City of God . . . Accordingly, it 
is recorded of Cain, that he built a city, but Abel, being a .so¬ 
journer, built none. For the city of the saints is above, although 
here below it begets citizens, in whom it sojourns till the time of 
its reign arrives, when it shall gather together all in the day of 
the resurrection: and then shall the promised Kingdom be given 
to them, in which they shall reign with their Prince, the King 
of the ages, time without end. 

“Thus the founder of the earthly city was fratricide. Over- 
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come wiih envy, he slew his own brother, a citizen of the eternal 
city, and a sojourner on earth. So that we cannot be surprised 
that this first specimen, or, as the Greeks say, archetype of crime, 
should, long afterwards, find a corresponding crime at the founda¬ 
tion of that tity which was destined 10 reign over so mans nations, 
and be the head of this earthly city of which wc speak. For of 
the city also, as one of their poets has mentioned “the first walls 
were stained with a brother’s blood ’, or, as Roman history records. 
Remus was slain by his brother Romulus.' 

'1 he terrestrial city must be subject to eternal punishtnent: 

“Miserable, therefore, is tlie people which is alienated from 
‘(iOl)’. Yet even this people has a peace of its own which is not 
to be lightly esteemed, though, itidccd, it shall not in the end 
enjoy it, because it makes no good use of it before the end. But 
it is our interest that it enjoy this peace meanwhile in this life; 
for as long as the tw'o cities arc commingled, we also enjoy the 
peace of Babylon. For from Babvlon the people of God is so 
freed that it meanwhile sojourns in its company. And iherelore 
the apostle also admonished the C’.hurch to pray for kings and 
tho.se in authority, assigning as the reason, “that wc mav live a 
cjuiet and irancjuil life in all godliness and love.’’*' 

The ultimate fate of the earthly city is then described in 
Book XXI of Volume 11 : 

“I propo.se with such ability as God may grant me, to discuss 
in this book more thoroughly the nature of the punishment which 
shall be assigned to the devil and all his retainers, when the two 
cities, the one of God, the other of the devil, shall have reached 
their proper ends through Jesus Cihwi.st our Lord, the judge of 
quick and dead." 

The city of God will be finally constituted after the return of 
Clhrist; * 

“That the last judgment then, shall be administered by Jesus 
C'hrist in the manner predicted in the sacred writings is denied or 
doubted by no one, unless by those who, through some incredible 
animosity or blindness, decline to believe these writings, though 
already their truth is demonstrated to all the world. And at or 
in connection with that judgment the following events .shall come 
to pass, as we have learned: Elias the Tishbitc shall come, the 
Jews shall believe; And-Chriitt shall persecute: Christ shall 
judge; the dead shall rise; the good and the wicked shall be 
separated: the world shall be burned and renewed. All these 
things, we believe, shall come to pass; but now or in what order, 
human understanding cannot perfectly teach us, but only the 
experience of the events themselves. My opinion, however, is. 
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that they will happen in the order in which 1 have related them.” 

The society w’hich is the city of God realizes in an eminent 
degree the two values, justice {jus!ilia) and peace (pax). 

Where then, lay the origin of this idea of the city of God? 

On the one hand, it is derived, as Augustine himself says, 
from the Ghristian revelation. On the other hand, it is*clear that 
it developed a notion which was already growing up in pre- 
Christian days in Greek philosophers and in Cicero—of a society 
coterminus with the universe w'hich transcends all the limited 
associations of state, race, or class; and of which all men are 
({ualified lo he members simply in virtue of their common huinan- 
itv. (iicero says: 

“.those who share Law must also share justice; and 

those who share these are to he regarded as members of the same 
(ommon wealth. If. indeed, thev obey the same authorities and 
powers, this is inie in a iar greater degree; but as a matter of fact, 
thev do obey this celestial svstcni, the divine mind, and the God 
ol tianscendent povs'cr Hence vve must now conceive of this whole 
universe as one common-wealth of which both gods and men are 
members." (Marcu.s). 

The two fundamental postulates ol (iicero’s thought arc the 
law of nature and the ecjuality of man—since the law' of nature 
extends ec[uall\ to all men. it follows that all men arc by this 
\cr\ fact made fellow-members with one another in a society co¬ 
extensive with humanity and transcending the difference of parti- 
c nlar states. 

.Says Marcus: “lint what is more divine I will not say in man 
onlv but in all heaven and'carth, than rea.son? And reason when 
it is full grown and perfected is rightly called wisdom. There¬ 
fore, since there is nothing better than rea.son, and since it exists 
both in man and God, the first common possession of man and 
(iod is reason. But those who have reason in common must also 
have right reason in common. And since right reason is Law, we 
must believe that men have Law also in common with the gods.” 
To Augustine also the members of the kingdom of God because 
they commonly love and worship the one God constitute a society. 
The members of the heavenly city “enjoy community with God and 
icith one another in God.” Realistically .speaking, of cour.se, this 
does not explain why a common love for and worship of one got! 
should constitute a bond of .society among the worshippers, when 
other unifying factors are ignored. Perhaps Augustine sought to 
underline the fundamental Christian doctrine that a man's love 
of God inevitably leads to the love of his neighbour, but should 
not be completely identical with it, since members of the 'earthly 
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city’ must remain among their neighbours. The two command- 
menu cannot be reduced one to the other. It is love of God and 
of one’s neighbour—and the unifying idea is that of the father¬ 
hood of God. To Cicero, men are inembcr.s of the universal 
society by nature. lo Augustine, tliough it was the divine plan 
that all men should be members of it, the plan was defeated b> 
the fall of man. So only bv grace it is possible for men to become 
members of the Kingdom. But Augustine notes that grace is not 
given to all and so all men are not members of it. That explains 
why some men are excluded from the. (at\ of God, thougli lhc\ 
aie not excluded on the ground of race, or tlass, or state. 

* * * . 

What is justice? What is peace? 

justice is (onformiiy to order. A state may not conform to 
justice in an absolute sense. Absolute justice belongs only to the 
universal order based on the will of God. In .Augustine’.', 
judgment there is no justice in earthly Kingiloms and pagan stales. 
As .Augustine say.s— 

“Set justice aside, then, and what are Kingdoms but great 
robberies? because what are robberies but little kingdoms? for in 
thefts, the hands of the underlings arc directed by the commantler, 
the confcderat.y of them is sworn together and the pillage is shared 
l)y the law amongst them. And if those ragamuffins of now but 
up to be able enough to keep forts, build habitations, possess 
cities, and conquer adjoining nations, then their government is 
no more called thievish, but graced with the eminent name of a 
kingdom, given ;ind gotten, not becau.se they have left their prac¬ 
tices. but because that now they inaf use them without danger of 
law”, for elegant and excellent w'as that pirate’s answer to The great 
Macedonian Alexander, who had taken him: the king asking him 
how he durst molest the seas so he replied with a free .spirit, 
"How darest thou molest the whole world? But because I do it 
with a little .ship only, I am called^a thief; thou, doing it with a 
great navy, art called an emperor.’’ 

“Now, to war against one’s neighbours and to proceed to the 
hurt of such as hurts not you, for greedy desire of rule and 
sovereignty, what is this but flat thievery in a greater excess and 
quantity than ordinary?” 

In this analysis, therefore. Augustine was pointing at a 
universal order transcending that of the state and that a state in 
spite of its strength to command the devotion of its citizens may 
transgress the rules of a more universal order and thus be unjust. 
A state, for example, may be unjust when it infringes the rights 
of other states. It is also unjust when it infringes the rights of 
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God and diverts the service and worship from the true God to 
false gods. "What justice is that, then, which lakes man from 
the true God, and gives him unto the condemned fiends?” In¬ 
directly, therefore, Augustine’s appeal is to individuals to transfer 
their ultimate allegiance from the State to the universal society. 
Or, to be more precise, we may take St. Augustine’s writings as a 
commentary on Christ’s injunction: “Render unto Cae-sar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that arc God’s.” 

The Platonic conception of justice forms an interesting con¬ 
trast to the Augustinian. According to Plato, justice can be 
lealiscd in the slate alone. Justice is an ethical arrangement in 
which everybody makes his contribution to the stale according to 
his capacity or aptitude. Justice consists in the relationship 
between the Guardians, warriors and the producing classes, in the 
harmony between Reason. Spirit and Appetite. The individual 
cannot reali.se him.sclf outside the state. Hence, justice has been 
in.stifutionalized by Plato through two principal agents—a proper 
mode of social organization i.e., communism, and a proper scheme 
of education. To Plato, therefore, the stale is the noblest and 
final form of societ). If Justice implies law, there can be no law 
superior to the law of the .State, justice to Plato is a relative con¬ 
ception i.e. it is relative to a social order both in space and time. 
To Augustine, however, an individual is a member of a universal 
and eternal society and hence subject to its universal and eternal 
law. That law is the .same for all times and for all men. Bv this 
standard of justice Augustine sought to judge the moral worth 
of states. This is the germinal principle of the distinction that 
was later on drawn in medieval and modern times between the 
secular and the religious sphere of life, and the exclusion of the 
stale from the latter. 

Whai, then, is Augustine’s peace? 

To Augustine peace is not merely the absence of war but a 
positive concord, a harmonious relation, and end to which all 
men strive by an innate natural law.'® 

"Who will not confess this with me, who marks man’s affairs, 
and the general form of nature? For joy and peace are desired 

alike of all men.Even the thieves themselves that molest 

all the world besides them are at peace amongst themselves. 

thus then you see that all men desire to have peace with such as 
they would have lived according to their liking. For those against 
whom they wage war, they would make their own if they could, 
and if they conquer them they give them such laws as they 
like ..... 

"The very wild beasts 


do preserve a peace with others 
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iij their kind, begetting, breeding, ajid living together amongst 
iheniselves being otherwise the insociable births of the deserters; 

.Far stronger are the bonds that bind man unto society, 

and peace with all that are peaceable;. 

"The peace of mortal man with immortal God is an orderly 
obedience unto His eternal law, performed in faith. Peace of 
man and man is a mutual concord: peace of a family, an orderly 
rule and subjunction amongst the parts thereof: peace of a city, 
an orderly command, and obedience amongst the citizens; peace 
of God’s city a most orderlv coherence in God, and fruition of 
God" peace of all things is a well disposed order. For order is a 
good disposition of discrepant parts, each in the liitest place and 
therefore the miserable (as they are miserable) aic out of order, 
wanting that peaceable and unperturbed state which order exacts. 
But because their (iw)i merits have incurred this miscr\. therefore 
even herein the\ are imposed in a certain set order howsoever. 
Being not conjoined with the blessed, but served from them by 
the law of order, and being exposed to miseries, yet these arc 
adapted unto the plates wherein they are resident and so are 
digested into some kind ol mcihodital form, and consequenllv 
unto some peaceful order. But this is their misery, that although 
that .some little security wherein they live mav exempt them from 
present sorrows, yet are they not in that state which secludes 
sorrow lor ever, and allords eternal security. And their misery 
is far greater il they want the peace of nature; and. when they are 
offended, the part that grieves is the first disturber of their peace: 
for that which is neither offended, nor dissolve prc.scrves the peace 
of nature still. So. then, as one mzft' possibly live without grief, 
hut cannot possiblv grieve unless he lives; so may there be peace 
without any war or contention: but contention cannot be w’ithout 
some peace (not as il is contention, btit) because the contenders do 
suffer and perform diverse things herein according to nature’s 
postscript, which things could not consist, had they not some peace¬ 
ful order amongst them.” 

Peace in general is the aim of every society, earthly and 
heavenly. 7 'he earthly city has, however, a limited objective, viz., 
an ordered relation of man with one another. The heavenly city 
has a superior aim, viz., the peace of God, "The most orderly 
atid concordant partnership in the fruition of God and of one 
another in God.” Augustine does not minimise the importance of 
the peace of the earthly city. It is a secular and so it cannot be 
the final end. The peace of the earthly city is a good, though 
not the highest good. The Christian relation to the secular power 
is clear; "they need the security and order which it provides in 
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order to be free from disturbance and molestation in the perform* 
ance of their religious duties. They must, therefore, respect the 
laws, by which this security is maintained and render obedience 
to the power by whom the laws are enforced. In respect of their 
willingnes.s to obey they will not be distinguished from those who 
are citizens of the earthly society alone. They will differ from 
them only in the spirit with which their obedience is rendered. 
For the others, the attainment of the earthly peace is an end in 
itself, but they will use the earthly peace as a means to the attain¬ 
ment of heavenly peace.so that you see, the “Heavenly 

(Jity” observes and respects this temporal peace here on earth and 
the coherence of men’s wills in honest morality, as far as it may 
with a safe conscience; yea, and so far desires it, making use of it 
for the attainment of the peace eternal: which is so truly worthy 
of that name, as that the orderly and unilorm tombinatioii of 
men in the fruition of God, and of one another in God. is to be 
accounted the reasonable creature’s only peace which being once 
attained, mortality is banished, and life then is the true life indeed, 
nor is the carnal body aii) more an encumbrance to the soul, by 
corruptibilitv, but is now become spiritual, perfected and entirely 
subject unto the sovereigntv of the will.”'* 

riie following passages'* make Avigusiine’s views more clear; 

“All temporal things arc referred unto the benefit of the peace 
w'hich is resident in the terrestrial city, by the members thereof; 
and unto the use of the eternal peace, by the citizens of the 
Heavenly society * * * Now God. our !>ood master, teaching us 
in the two great commandments the love of Him, and the love of 
our neighbour, to love three things, God, our neighbour, and 
ourselves and seeing he that loves God, offends not in loving 
himself: it follows that he ought to coimsel his neighbour to 
love God, and to provide for him in the love of God, sure he is 
commanded to love him, as his own self. .So must he do for his 
wife, children, family, and all men besides: and wi.sh likewise 
that his neighbour would do as much for him. in his need; thus 
shall he be settled in peace, and orderly concord with all the world. 
The order whereof is, first, to do no man hurt, and secondly, to 
help all that he can. So that his own have the first place, in 
his care, and thus, his place and order in human society affords 
him more conveniency to benefit. Whereupon St. Paul says, “He 
that provideth not for his own, and, namely, for them that be 
of his household, denieth the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 
For this is the foundation of domestic peace, which is, an orderly 
rule, and subjection in the parts of the family, wherein the pro¬ 
visors are the commanders, as the husband over his wife; parents 
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over their children, and wasters over their servants; and they that 
are provided for, obey, as the wives do tiieir husbands, children 
their parents, and servants their masters. But in the family of the 
faithful man, the heavenly pilgrim, there the commanders arc 
indeed the servants of those they seem to command; ruling not 
in ambition, but being bound by careful duty; not in proud 
sovereignty, but nourishing pity.” 

Then comes the lonccption of ‘‘life eternal.”'-’ 

“We may therefore say that peace is our final goal, as we 
said of life eternal: because the I’salm says unto that cits whereof 
we write this laborious work: ‘‘Praise the Lord. O Jerusalctn. praise 
thy Lord, O Sion: foi He hath made fast the bars of thy gates, 
and blessed th\ children within thee: He giveth peace in thy 
borders.” When the bars of the gates are fast, as none can come 
in, so none tan go out. .\nd thercfoic this peace which we call 
final, is the borders and bounds of tltis cii) : for the mxsiical name 
liereof, Jerusalem, signifies ‘a vision of peace’; but, because the 
name of peace is ordinars in this world where eternity is not 
resident, therefore vve choose lather to tall the bound wherein 
the chief good of this tiiy lies, ‘life eternal’, rather than ‘peace’. 

To avoid any misinterpretation of this life eternal’ Augustine 
gi\es a precise meaning to it—“the main end of this city’s aim is 
either to be called Eternity in peace, or Peace in eternity.” It is a 
universal peace, ba.sed on the bond of the love of (iod. This 
w'orld-order is not, to be jnecise. a sy.stcm of states. It is rather 
a ssstem of individuals bound by a common love of God transcend¬ 
ing the division of States. It is a religious older, though 
Augustine’s inspiration might not tiavc been solely religious. 

I here was the Pax Romana w'hich he .saw with his own eyes. 

J here was Plato’s negative conception of peace that in a world 
of ideal states there would be no war. But while Plato’s peace is 
positive only in the relation of individual wnthin the State. 
Augustine’s positive peace is extende^d to the whole world. 

How, then, did Augustine stand in relation to the great human 
problem of his day, viz., the institution of slavery? In his view 
the origin of slavery lay in the sin committed by the slave.'* “Wit- 
ne.ss that holy man of God, Daniel, who being in captivity, con¬ 
fessed unto his Creator that his sins, and the sins of the people 
were the real causes of that captivity. 

“Sin, therefore, is the mother of servitude, and first cause 
of man’s subjection to man. ” 

Did Augustine then mean that slaves were more sinful than 
their master's? Is the condition of any particular slave simply a 
retribution for his individual sin? Augustine is silent on these 
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points. On the other hand, he says, “the apostle warns servants 
to obey their masters and to serve them with cheerfulness, and 
good will; to the end that if they cannot be made free by their 
masters, lhe\ make their servitude a freedom to themselves, by 
serving them, not in deceitful fear but in faithful love, until 
iniquity be overpassed, and all man’s power and*principality dis¬ 
annulled. and God only be all in all.” 

Here Augustine is not condemning slavery, .\ristoile con- 
tlcmned legal slaver) (making a prisoners-of-wars slaves) and his 
natural slave was naturally litted to be so. Aristotle also held 
out the prospect of ultimate emancipation. Augustine, however, 
docs not condemn slavery but regards it as divinely ordained for 
the retribution of sin. If then he believes (hat slavery as an 
institution is a collective retribution upon the human race, it is 
ecjuall) necessary to prove that the whole human race is doomed 
to slaverv. The fact that he saw was that some individuals were 
condemned to slaveiv while others were elevated to mastery over 
them. . 4 ugustine cut himself off from the traditional justification 
of slavery and offered a theological justification and in cotisequence 
it was possible for later (ffirisiiaus to maintain that slavery was 
not justifiable at all. 


# * * 

In De Da which contains a general statement of the 

(ihristian view of history there are .some basic presuppositions. 

Firstl\, it assumes ific fundamental unity ol the human race, 
that it is (iod’s dispensation because of original sin that some 
men w'ould live an eternal I'/fe according to the .Spirit, while others 
would live acccjrding to the flesh and suffer eternal condemnation. 

Secondly, there is a divine law regulating the course of human 
history, the rise and fall of natimis, the growth and decay ol 
empires. In this view of historv there is no element of chance 
or fate. There is a divine will or plan shaping human destiny. 

Thirdly, man by the strength of his genius and knowledge is 
destined to progress and the fact that he has passed through 
different epochs or ages is a prcK)f that he must rise from the 
temporal to the eternal. The progress of humanity may resemble 
the progress of the individual, though in many respects the analogy 
does not hold good. 

Fourthly, Augustine a.ssumcs that the different epoch.s of 
history are characterized by their peculiar features. Before Christ 
human society was preparing it.self for the Gospel; after Christ 
came the time for the diffusion of the Gospel. Again, the history 
of humanity had its age of youth dominated by nature, its age of 
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manhood doiiiinaled by law, and its old age dominated by grace'* 
(which is the whole CIhristiau era). 

Fifthly, there is a messianic idea in the pages of Augustine 
that Christ would return to establish the (aty of God over the 
ruins of the earthly city. This idea of Augustine continued to 
dominate the mediaeval mind. In the Middle ages human society 
was conceived as organised in one polity in the preparation for 
the time when Christ would come back to judge the future of each 
individual soul, to condemn the w'icked to eternal torment and 
gather the righteous to en joy for ever the blessings of the heavenly 
kingdoju. In this respect, of course, the Auguslinian philosophy 
of history emphasised the importance of the moral and spiritual 
in the life and movement of humanity. 

Throughout his view of history Augustine sought to assert 
the truth that no man owes an absolute allegiance to any earthly 
society. 7 ’he State or family or for that matter any civil society 
cannot claim the entire devotion of the individual. Our ultimate 
allegiance is to God which in reality indicates the religious order. 
We must resist the State if it seeks to intervene in matters of 
religion. Augustine’s is not a dcx:trine of anarchy. Rather he 
expects the individual to obey the civil law which itself is sanc¬ 
tioned by a 'higher authority. But Augustine underlines the 
difference between the secular and religious spheres of life. The 
Christian, then, like Plato’s philosopher will perform his civil 
duties out of obedience to a higher authority. The distinction is 
fundamental and affects even the substance of the controversy 
between the Catholic and the Protestant Clhurches. Both agree 
that there is an authority higher than the State and political 
authority is itself derived from the sanction of this superior author¬ 
ity. But Catholicism attributes this higher authority to the 
Church on earth while Protestantism re.serves it to Biblical revela¬ 
tion and the dictates of individual conscience. Perhaps both the 
interpretations can be supported from the writings of Augustine. 

Augustine made the fundamental mistake of transforming the 
history of the Jewish people as recorded in the Canonical books 
of Scripture into the history of mankind. He sought the con- 
hrmation of his own universal theological view in the history of a 
particular people and ignored the history of the other important 
races of mankind. In asserting that man’s ultimate devotion was 
to the Church and that secular life might better be ignored, he 
denied the dualistic theory of authority in society. He denied 
the unity of humanity when he drew the distinction between the 
master and the slave. The ‘earthly city’ with all its sin and suffer¬ 
ing was ^no less permanent than the celestial city so that in 
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Augustiiie’s estiinale, ihc uliimate goal of secular society is one 
of decay and destruction. This pseudo-philosophy rediues man- 
kintl to the condition ol mere puppets—helpless pawns in the game 
played on the board of inhniiy between God and the Devil. 
Throughout the thou,sand years of liie Middle ages Augustine’s 
picture ol the idtimate fate must have acted like a nightmare 
obsession to the Ghristians. f 


Is the (Christian \icvv of history adecjuale? Gan a religious 
view of hisloiy ever be scienlilic? 

It is onh a religion like Judaism or (diristianity which accepts 
a peisouar Ciod that can have ainthing to sa) about history at 
all. It is because («od is a living God that he is active in historv. 
On this point the ihcologital dociiine of revelation is illuminating. 
But the Augustinian philos(-phy ol history fails to appre<iaie art, 
lileralnie. politics, law and other aspects of human life and culture, 
II human histoiv is a faithful record of lunnan civilization, then 
we must accept the truth ol the lundamcnt:il movement in liuman 
history, the persistent Iniward match alotig a few main lines. 
Il will not do for us to tiscrihe the development of civilization to 
the laws c^tf (io;l lor ih.il will be a confession of faith or ol ignor¬ 
ance. ft will not do lor us to accept the melancholy Augustinian 
doctrine that the etirthh city would ])eri,sh and ottl cjf its ruins 
the celestial cits would he established. Il means ignoring the 
fundamental truth that there are manv factors shaping human 
culture and human progress. It is possible that many types ol 
human culture do not develop at all. They become blind alleys 
as I'oynbee h.is called thetn. But no philosophy of history can 
ignore the basii factors which explain the course of hislor). 
though historians them.selves do not agree as to those basic factors. 
Others like .Spengler m;i\ look upon national cultures almost as 
livitig beings with distinct stages ol birth, youth, maturity, old 
age and death. But the trutlli is that if a philo.sophy is likely to 
assist in the explanation and elucidation of the present, it can not 
base itself solelv ore a theological or religious study of hi.story. 
Augustine’s philo.sophy of history is a clelinitcly unsuccc.ssful at¬ 
tempt. It contains neither philosophy nor history, but merely 
theology and liction. All that Augu.stine says about the Civitas 
Dei—-thdi is, about the four successive pagan empires of the 
A.ssyriaiis, Persians, Macedonians and Romans—is utter nonsense 
and a travesty of fact. 

We can not however blame Augustine for not proch^i^l'n 
philosophy on history in the modern sense of that phra||.’ He'is 
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a theologian and his works can not be approached from ‘the 
outside’. Ii is only in St. Thomas Aquinas that the tension 
between Aristotelianism and Augustinianism is resolved. 

The fundamental question that lies behind the Christian view 
of history i.s—Did Jesus Christ himself expect a speedy end to the 
world and the revelation of a supernatural Messianic Kingdom? 
This is the eschatological aspect of the C.’hristian view of history. 
Whatever might be the earlier expectation of Jesus about the imme¬ 
diate revelation of the Kingdom of God, he did not see any sign 
of it. As Albert Schweit/er explains."' “This fact Jesus can 
only explain to himself by supposing that there is still some event 
which must take place lirst. Wrestling with the fact that the 
Kingdom of God still fails to appear there dawns on Him the 
perception that it can only come when He, as the Messiah-to-be. 
has bv suffering and death made atonement for those who have 
been elected to the Kingdom, and thereby saved them from the 
necessity of going through the pre-Messianic rribidation. 

* » « 

‘“I'he idea, then, with whi(h Jesus meets death is that God is 
willing to accept His self chosen cleatli as an atonement made for 
believers, and therefore, straightaway refrains from inflicting the 
prc-Mcssianic Tribidation, in which they Avould otherwise have 
to be purilied by suffering and dying and show themselves worthy 
of ilie Kingdom of God. 

* * * 

Jesus expects then, through the c^cct of His atoning death, 

) bring in the Messianic Kingdom immediately without any pre- 
minarv I ribulaiion. He tells His judges that they will sec Him 
s the Son of Man seated at the right hand of God and coming on 
ie clouds of heaven (Marks XIV. ha). 

“Since on the morning after th^ Sabbath the disciples hnd 
ic grave empty, and in their enthusiastic expectation of the glory 
1 which their Master is soon to appear, have visions of Him as 
iscn from the grave, they arc certain that He is with God in 
eaven, soon to appear as Mes.siah and bring in the Kingdom.” 

Schweitzer maintains in his Secret of the Mesxiahship and the 
nssion that Jesus did not .share the simple realistic expectation 
bout the Messiah which was at that time widely .spread among 
1 C Jewish people. 

A religious philosophy of history can not avoid poming to 
;rms with historical truth. Religious truth varies from age to 
gc, though the ethical and spiritual nature of that trutji is the 
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same in all ages. Historically speaking, Jesus (Christ’s religion of 
love which appeared as an clement in the late-jewish eschatologi¬ 
cal world-view exf>ccting a speedy en<l of the world came in contact 
with the latc-Grcek, the mediaeval and the modern world-views. 
Jesus emphasized the spiritual aspect of love as a preparation of 
the heart for the Kingdom of fiotl. I’o that extent there is an 
eternal, universal clement in the (Jhrislian philosophy of history. 
But to emphasize the eschatological Messianic world-view in the 
dogmatic fashion of yVugustine is to lorget the historical truth 
that the (Christian religion of love was conditioned liy time. It 
is now possible for Cdiristian thought, as Schweitzer maintains, to 
adopt as its own Jesus’ leligion of a Kingdom of Ciod to be 
founded on earth. The essence ol Ghristianity is world-affirma¬ 
tion w’hich has gone through an experience of world-negation. In 
the eschatological w'orld-view of world-negation Jesus proclaims 
the ethic of active love. Knowlcxlge of spiritual truth is not 
called upon to prove its genuineness by showing further knowledge 
about the events of w'orld-history and matters of ordinary life. Its 
province lies on a quite dilfcrent level from the latter’s, and it is 
quite independent of it. 

The fundamental approach of theologians and the C^hristian 
apologists to the philosophy of history comes from an attempt to 
justify God’s ways to Jiian, to solve the problem of evil and to 
explain the course of history by a divine providence. The writers 
of the Old Testament as also St. Augustine worked on the same 
theme. It is also partially visible in Bossuet’s Discouise on IJni- 
Vfirsat History (iG<Si), in Vico’s Scienza (1725-30) and in 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Histoiy (‘the justification of God in history’). 
But the secular counterpart of all these speculations is more 
important. 

* Piofcssoi Kirsopp Lake —The Hislontal Evidence foi the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ (pages 155-156) published by Williams and Norgatc in the 
thrown theological Library. 

* Harnack, The Mission and expansion of Christianity, Vol. I, pp. 240-41. 

Flint: The Philosoptiy of History, page tig. 

Flint: The Philosophy of History, page 63-64. 

•' De Civitate Dei (Dod’s translation), Vol. I, page 438. 

* Ibid, Vol. I, page vii. 

^ Ibid, Vol. II, page 219 (Babylon, like a first Rome, ran its course 
along with the city of God, which is a stranger in this world. But the 
things proper for insertion in this work in comparing the two cities, that is 
the earthly and heavenly, ought to be taken mostly from the Greek and 
Latin kingdoms, where Rome herself is like a second Babylon"), 

" Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 50-51. 

»Ihi 4 , Vol. II, page II, page 54. 
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Ibnl, Vol. II, page 1541. 

Laws, 1 , VI, 18-1, vii, ,'Iht: rraiislatioii of Cucio's- The Rr^mblic 
and the Jmws by C. W. Ke)cs, in the Loeb Classical Libraiy (Heincmann, 
igiiS). 

CiviUts D(u, IV (translated by John Healey, 1610). 

i>'‘ CiviUii Dei, XIX, m and 13. 

CtviUis Dei, XIX, 17. 

Cii'iiOA Dei, XIX, 11. 

•6 Civitas Det, XIX, 11. 

Civitns Dei, XIX, 15, i6. 

1** Robeil Flint has explained the diltetcnl periods, not depending so 
much on the Da Cicititle Det as on an earliei work, the De (icnesi Cvu/ni 
Manithaeos. 

i** Albert Schweil/er in My Life Thongfil, Cih. IV. 



Folk Ritual Drawing of Bengal 
A Study in Origins 


SiJDHiR K\N|AN Das, m.a., d.i’hii, 

Lrdiuets Depat! ol AikU'iiI Indian llnloty and (Udlnrc 

I'olk I’iinal ((cTciiionial oi decorative') clraAving or painting; is 
called in lienj>ali dlipniia or dhpana (.olloc[iiiall\ dlpand o) dilpanu, 
presumably from Sanskrit dh'pana or dlnnpana meanin*; .sineaiing, 
liquid drawing, plasterittg in an extended sense, etc. 1 lie term 

dlipana is derived Iroin d lip i.c. to anoint or besmear. It has 
been, however, suggested that the Bengali letm dtlpand or dlpond 
or alpana is ol indigenous origin Irom '«/’ or ‘nil’ hiiving the mean¬ 
ing of “the art ol chawing ail or embankmeni". Accordingly, it is 
opined that the “derivation cyf dlpand of a Sanskrit toot may be 
grammatically right but lalsilies the real meaning ol the word’ 
There, however, appears to be a grc,'ater possibiliis of its non- 
satiskritic origin than its deriv.itioi^ from ail. A|jparcnily the 
term dlpand .scr'ius to have been derived Iroin the S.inskrii 
dhpana or dliinpana. The wend dlpand or dlpond is now gene¬ 
rally used in the sense ol any decorative design chawn with rice- 
paste diluted in water on all socio-religious occasions, d'he mean¬ 
ing and the implication of the leim dlpand become more clear 
frotti Sriharsha’s Naishadhachatila w^liich relers to the very word 
dhpana. I'he commentator explains the word as follows: 

Chalu.shka-ninmndrihani haridrd< Inn na-niiinlani landula- 
pishUitn lasya ddnp dhpa-karane ku.hldhpauain linridayd 
niiirilam tanduiapi.sh(ani'"\ Here isanadeva refers to dhpana as 
an application of paint or white-wa.sh. Ahpann is also pish{ho- 
daka i.e. flour-water. In tht text we have dfepanaddna-pasiutd. 
The commentator says that dhpana is ricc-paste mixed with 
turmeric, a composition for painting floors and walls. Thms 
dhpana has been used by Sriharsha in its local and popular sense. 

In earlier Sanskrit literature on arts, drawing on the ground 
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with powdered colours is called dhiili-chitra i.e. chilm drawn 
with dhiili or dust, similar to the dlpands drawn with powdered 
colours'*. In eastern Bengal, however, instead of fdpatid or dlipand 
we have the common use of the term chillir derived from the 
Sanskrit word chitra meaning painting or drawing in general. 
According to the ^ilparatna ‘'the representation {katananij of 
whatsoever there may be in the three worlds, animate or inanimate, 
ill accordance with its individual nature is called chttram or art.” 
Chitram is here used in the sense of all sorts of representation. 
The iilparalna also refers to the dilferent categories of this art 
such as (a) chitra i.e. sculpture, (b) ardhn-chilra i.e. reliefs, (c) 
chifra-hhdihn i.e. painting, (d) ordinary chiirn-hhdsha on the 
walls, (e) dhdli-chilra and (f) ncsa-chitm i.e. painting'. Of these, 
chitra-hhdsha and dhuli-chiira may be applicable to the different 
varieties of rt/prt/ifl-painting. Women of eastern Bengal generally 
ii.se the term chitlir to mean all .sorts of drawing or painting 
drawn with powdered or liquid colours. 

Folk ritual or ceremonial painting or drawing drawn with 
powdered colours or liquid rice-paste representing different 
designs and patterns is more or less common to most parts 
of India. Fhe important centres of the type of Bengali ritual 
painting arc Orissa, southern India, western India and parts of 
central India and Rajasthan. In all these places this folk ritual 
painting is known by dittertnt names such as jliufili, tangoli, 
kolam (muggi of the Golla.s). etc., of Orissa, Gujarat and southern 
India. There are again local varieties and peculiarities regarding 
pigments, techniques, forms, designs and contents. As for instance, 
in southern India colour is usetl but little excepting red dots, 
and the design is primarily geometrical. But it is in Bengal, 
Ori.s.sa and Ciujarat that we have the variety and richne.ss of this 
folk ritual art. Bengali aZ/wn/l-painting, no doubt, resembles to 
a certain extent the jliunli atid uingoli paintings of Orissa and 
(iujaral. But the dlpand-painung of Bengal has an integrity and 
individuality of its own. 'J'he Dhvdli painting of Maharastra 
contains most diverse and complicated motifs and designs like those 
of the sun, the moon, temple, house, human figures, etc. But un¬ 
fortunately, these drawings lack that naturalistic quality, jjrimilive 
vigour and vitality which characterise the Bengali aZp«/n 7 -painting. 

Again, the folk ritual art in all these places is entirely a 
domestic art, a monopoly of the women folk. Fhe dlpand-AXt is 
after all the creation of the women who have preserved its tech¬ 
niques, forms, designs, contents, etc,, from generation to generation 
beginning from a dateless antiquity. Mention may also be made 
here that amongst many primitive tribes as well, the ritual art is 
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primarily the work of the women folk. Even the primitive Vedda 
drawings were usually made by the woman'*. It is in this folk 
ritual art that the women di.splay their faiihs and beliefs, tradi¬ 
tions and customs which go back to a hoary past. Women of 
different parts of India have, through their devotion to domestic 
socio-religious rites and practices, so long succeeded in preserving 
this art from decay and death. But unfortunately, the high speed 
wheels of modern civilisation and the inotlern ways of life have 
combined to push this folk ritual art not only to the background 
but almost into disuse. 

Literary references, both .Sanskrit and Bengali, to the drawing 
of the paintings on the ground, wooden-scats, boards, etc., on 
different festive occasions are common. Detailed description of 
the principles of painting with different colours is to be found in 
the Vishtiudhnrmoitara-fmrdna and the ^ilparaina. We are also 
told of permanent and temporary decorations on the floors, walls 
and ceilings of the private houses, palaces and temples. Early 
Buddhist literature and the Epics are replete with the descriptions 
of such paintings of diflerent varieties. We have not only references 
to portraiture and mural paintings but also to such drawings oi 
paintings called lepya-chitras, lekhya-chitras, dhuli-chitras, etc. 
rhese appear to be of the nature and character of the ulpand- 
painting. Besides, the classical Sanskrit literature are full of refer¬ 
ences to chitrnlekhn, ymnnpalas, etc. An earlier reference to the 
drawing or painting with rice powder or unbroken rice is to be 
found in the Kamasulra of Vatsyayana. While dealing with sixty 
four arts Vatsyayana refers to Unudulakusurndvalivikardiy which 
means drawing of loins with unbroken rict, or cieejjers, etc., with 
flowers, and the drawing of circles with ‘(andula-chnnm’ or rice 
powder®. A still earlier leference regarding the drawing on the 
ground for the itistallation of the dcutics can be obtained from 
Bharata’s Ndlynsdsfra. We are told that a niandnla (circle) .should 
be drawn, and in the tniddle “two lines vertically and horizontal!) 
shall be drawn’, and in the apartments made by the.se lines 
differetit deities are to be installed®**, rhere are also references 
to the plastering of the walls and then the execulwn of the paint¬ 
ings depicting creepers, tnen, women, etc.®b Bana in his KddambarT 
refers to the drawing of circles and the performance of auspicious 
rites on (heni^. References are akso to be found in a number of 
texts regarding the pala-dtitras and chdrana-chilrns i.e. .scroll 
paintings and drawings intended for instruction and enlivening 
the minds of the people. Besides, such paintings were also meant 
fqr magical and ritualistic practices. This is abundantly clear 
from the texts just referrred to. Even religious teachers us^ 
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paitiliiigs as the most popular means ot communication that could 
he understood by the illiterate and the child. “7'liey make 
(portable) framework upon which they cause to be drawn a variety 
ol pictures, depicting .scenes of evil and good destinies, of toriunes 
and mi.slortuncs, and causing the labels to be inscribed: ‘By 
doing this deed, one attains this’, and ‘by doing that, one attains 
that’—thus showing different destinies, they wander about 
with the.se pictures\” Though these are not real folk rilual 
alpanu.s, it is nevertheless clear that even tlicse ordinary folk 
paintings had a magical significance. Ihe Naishadhocliariln, 
however, makes it clear that the dlfmnas were drawn on marriage 
and other festive (wcasions” (lada viva!lasainaye kachil Tdepanasya 
AiuHiadeli ddnain dhaualant . . . (add kvarhit .sihdne lepanaddne 
sudhd-lepachiirddikarmam pasudd). The term used therein is 
ihalushkn i.e. ornamental designs of various shapes like the lotus 
blos.soms, .swastikas, etc., painted on the floors, altars and the like"’. 
Mention is also made in this connection to the very term dlepana. 
It also occurs in ('.fiandtnptahhdchatUa, in Vats).iraja’s Hdsya- 
(hdddmani and in the Sddfiannaidid. The ranirik texts are full ol 
detailed desiriptions of the drawing ol various .sorts of diagrams 
and numerous geometrical designs with dry colours for the perfornn 
atice of magical riles". J^ele it would also be interesting to men¬ 
tion the references U) the folk ritual drawings ol soutftern India 
made by Haradatta (not later than I'jtK) A.D.) in his commentary 
on Apastamba'and Gautama Gtihyasulra\. Haradatta while com¬ 
menting on a pas.sage of Apastandra .says, “laha dramiddh kanyd- 
meiluislilhe savilayddilyapuja-nuu liatanli hliumau fnnndalaind- 
likdielyddlnyuddiharandni''. rtnis here we have reference to a 
practice of the DtavitUi <ountry where the sun is worshipped by 
drawing a inandala on the ground"'. Similarly Haradatta com¬ 
menting on Gautama refers to an usage prevalent in the Chola 
country. He says that the maidens draw- an orb of the sun on 
the ground with powders of colour and offer worship in tlie morn¬ 
ing and evening'". The.se are undoubtedly similar to the vraUi- 
rilual fl/pflua-paintings of Bengal. But a more detailed description 
of such paintings can be gleaned from medieval Bengali literature. 
In folk oral literature as well, we have beautiful descriptions of 
«/pflna-painiings. In the collection of eastern Bengali ballads 
edited by Dr. 1 ). G. Sen, we have a lively description of the dipand 
drawing by a woman". 

This d/pana-painting is drawn on the floors on all festive 
occasions in all parts of India. Again, in many parts of West 
Bengal, Orissa, southern India and western India paintings are 
also drawn on the walls of the houses, both inside and outside, 
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jusf as the primifive tribes do even noiv. As a rule all these 
socio-religious dlpann designs, forms, motifs and sliapes have 
become conventionalised, the underlying motive behind Ixeing the 
practice of magic. Here we shall try to illustrate this process by 
reference to a close study of the dlpands of some of the kumdil- 
vratas of Bengal wheic we have the real expression of the ideas 
and actions of the common people. .'\ reference to the x’raln-rhes 
of Bengal ol which the dlpands torm an integral part ma\ be 
helpful in this particular study. 

'J'he I’rala is a vexwed observance, a religious act ol devotion 
and austerity. J’here are sd.slrjya and nsd.shlya /nc//«-rites—the 
former being performed mosll) bv married women while the 
latter by maidens, atid are called kunuin-tiralas''. It is in these 
kuindn-vrala rites that we tan detect the primitive magito- reli¬ 
gious elements. Here we can irate the rites and the piactices 
that are current amongst the peo[>les of primitive culture —rites 
.uid practices that grew out of the hard socioeconomic rec|uirc- 
ments of life. That folk rites and jjraciices ate tiothing but a 
reflection ol the primitive rites and jrratiices will be evident from 
titeir close similarity and iniierent ailinit): indeed, the ideas and 
aspirations governing both are the same. Like the juimitives the 
maidens are not satislicd simply by doing certain things; they also 
express their desires in the lonn of speeches whic.h are the chhadds 
or spells uttered or chanted during the observance ol the rite, 
and they believe that the words uttered have the power ol ful¬ 
filling their desires. Like the primitives they too have their desires 
rellected or represented in drawings and paintings on the ground 
upon w'hich or in froirt ol which ih«»spe(ilic rites are ob.seivecl for 
the oblainment erf their desired objects. Again, like the primitives 
they also a.ssociate with <jr ascribe to n.iture or natural objects, 
superhuman or supernatural elements. Lbus they create deities 
and associate them with respective rites and piactices which they 
observe. lake the primitives they akso feel and believe that the 
future event is actually present, and cau.se and effect gel mixed 
up as one single unit. They thus display an ingenuity that implies 
an accurate observation of cause and effect relation. Obviously, 
the maidens of Bengal practise sympathetic magic. It is, however, 
to be noted that individual desires and individual rites and prac¬ 
tices cannot be called pure ?w/«-rites. A vraUi-rile, to be specially 
called as such, must be c>b.serveti collectively by the people having 
the same emotions and feelings. At least, the individual desires 
must have a collective basis. The vrata-rites are really observed 
for collective socio-economic prosperity. In fact, the ifrata is 
the observance of uttering^representing and illustrating a strongly 
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felt ciuulioi) or desire by representations, l)y making or doing or 
encircling the objects of the acts desired. 

Accordingly, it would be profitable for our purpose to enter 
into a comparative study of the kumarl-vrala-alpaiids of Bengal 
with similar dlpannsoi other parts of India and also with the 
drawing’s and paintings of the primitive tribes, particularly of 
India. This dlpand-art is essentially naive and non-academic. It 
is founded on the traditional technique. 'I’herefore, this ritual 
painting can be easily well comparable to the primitive art only 
if the survival elements predominate. 'I'hc primitive art, neverthe¬ 
less, gives a reflection of the mind and actions of the common 
people and accordingly disregards physical accuracy. It follows 
established traditions and customs. All the art forms have 
imitative and magical existence. The artists, no doubt, participate 
in nature and sentiment. But, after all, their art is imitative rather 
than aesthetic or intellectual. It will be .seen that the dlpand- 
paintings arc in essence magical drawings, and in their jucthods 
of preparing the background and drawings, in their forms, motifs, 
designs and patterns and even in pigments, they arc very much 
akin to the primitive magical or ritual drawings or paintings. 
Particular reference may also be made here to the Tantrik yanlras 
or diagrams which are considered to be clfettive in diverse magical 
operations. 

Pkkpauation or BAt.kt.RotJNU roR Alpand-ViR\yN\HOS 

Most of the vrala-dlpnnds are drawn on the floors of the 
house or on the courtyard. On other festive occasions dlpands 
are also drawn on the rhnukis (four-legged wooden platforms). 
pidi.s (low wooden seals), ghalas (earthen pots), walls, etc. Parti¬ 
cular care is taken lor the preparation of the background on all 
these objects. Both amongst the primitives and the rural folks 
of West Bengal, Orissa and southern India, the walls of the house 
are made smooth and often uniformly covered with red earth, 
which form the background for drawing. Sometimes in Orissa 
the decorations or paintings inside the house are made on a 
background of white chalk-paint."* in the case ol drawing or 
painting <m the wootlen .seat or r/ianki, etc., the latter is washed 
clean with water and then kept in the sun for tirying. 

But the majority of the inagico-religious folk paintings arc, 
however, drawn cither on the floor of the house or on the ground 
of the courtyard. Among primitive tribe.s as well, the magical 
drawings are mostly done on the ground, particularly of the court- 
ytird.*^ On a few occasions, however, drawings with liquid colours 
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are done on slones, walls, e<r,'’’a .Sinji/arJy the vrula-alpauas 
are also mostly done on the lioors of the house or on the courtyard 
and on lesser occasions, on the walls. Only in certain ximin 
observances of some districts the olpavds are often drawn on the 
roof of the building, as for example, in Snndhydmam-vralu. In 
southern India, Orissa and Bengal, in the early morning the 
womenfolk generally clean the courtyard with a duster, called in 
Bengali, pirhhd or jhdid, and plaster the ground with cow’-dung 
mixed with water. In the vrata-dlpanxis as well, the selection of the 
spot is made first and then cleaned with duster and later on 
anointed with cow-dung mixed with water. Ciow-dung, amongst 
a number of primitive tribes, has always been considered to be 
the most purifying clement. Sacredness attached to the cow 
ijuparted further impetus to the rural folk to regard tow-dung 
not only as a purifying element but also a sacred one. Further, 
it is a common practice with many primitive tribes to prepare 
the background for magico-religious drawings by besmearing it 
w'ith cow^-dung mixed in water!,^ Some tribes, again, prepare the 
background simply by clay mixed with water. Fhe Australian 
aboriginals prepare the ground for ritual or magical drawings by 
patting it with hands along with .sprinkling of water. I’his sur¬ 
face is then besmeared with a w'ash of red and yellow ochre. 
Arnonbst the K.honds of India, however, a simple smooth earth, 
sometimes washed with red clay, forms the background. On rare 
occasions only cow-dung is used.*" The Gonds draw their figures 
on an entirely white background.^' But the Munda tribes of 
Chotanagpur always prepare the background for ritual dratvings 
with cow'-dung diluted in water. ITius amongst the Birhors the 
dhgan or the courtyard is cleaned with cow-dung mixed with 
water.22 Similarly, the Mindas and the Oraons prepare the 
background with this sort of liquid produced by diluting cow'- 
dung with water. This kind of preparation of the background 
with cow-dung liquid for drawing qr painting has also been con¬ 
sidered to be of utmost importance in many San.skrit texts on arts.®® 

Ingredients u.sed in Alpand-FMKriNG: Significance 

Ingredients or pigments used in drawing or painting for the 
observance of the vrata-rites may be grouped under two heads: 
dry pigment and liquid pigment. 'I'he former consists of pow¬ 
dered dust of different coloured materials. The most common 
powder used for fl//>fl««-painting is rice-powder produced by 
powdering dtap-rice or dld-chdul made from unboiled and sun- 
dried paddy by pestle and mortar, and in eastern Bengal, by 
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(Ihenki. I'his while ingredient t)f rice-powder is also most exten* 
sively used in southern and western India. Other coloured p{)wdcrs 
are produced from various other articles, such as red from burnt 
earth or burnt brick or burnt earth from the oven (fhuld-rndti), 
black from charcoal-dust (adgdr), green from the dried up leaves 
(particularly from /;c/-lcaves) and velhiw from turmeric (hiftidrd). 
In soulJieri] and vvesleni India vetmiliou (siiidur) and dhlr arc 
most tommonl) used in all folk socio-religious drawings. In 
Bengal as well, in some ceremonial drawings different (olours 
in the form of powder are still used. 'I hese are, red, green, 
yellow and black—red from kusuniaAlower, white from the 
ground rice, yellow horn turmeric, green from crushed dric^d up 
hih'aAcdvcs and black from the paddy-husk burnt and pulverised.-** 
I'hc ytn'ihfis or the d’antrik symbols or diagrams are also drawn 
with similar live })owclered colouis called fmm hagiuhj’' In Orissan 
folk drawittgs chalk is now most extensively used. 1 hus 
auspicious designs are drawn in front of the house with chalk 
on the occasion of the visit of any important person of the 
localiiv.-" In southern India ingredients mosllv used arc rice- 
flcHir, rarely burnt rice-husk, turmeric powder and powdered 
green-leav<‘s. I’owdered c colours are not, however, generally itsed 
in our Kunuln-xnaln-dlpatids. It is only in Md^linnKindfilti-vtolfi 
that elaf)oraie painting is drawn with different powdered colours. 

Most of our Bengali dlfninds are drawn with a kind of licjuid 
produtC‘d bv diluting pasted dlddidid (Tilap-chdiil) with water. 
This is locally tailed ptihuli. Generally dla-didul pasted or 
grouml on a paid (grinding stone) attd then diluted with wafer. 
Sometimes powdered rice ot' rice-flour prepared by a dheuki (a 
kind of husking ap])aratus made of wooden beams and pestle) 
is also mixed with a reipiired (|uantity of water lor the prepara¬ 
tion of the said litjuid. d'oelay in certain parts of Orissa this 
form of w^hiie licjuid is produced by mixing white chalk-powder 
with water.-' Other powdered pigments iti Orissa, like red, 
yellow and vermilion, arc purchased from the local market and 
then tnixed with water in the half portion of a toconut-shell; 
black atid green pigments are, bow'evei, made from burnt or 
dried leave.s. 

All these pigitienis or ingredients for drawing or painting 
have been in use from limes immemorial. Even the primitive 
tribes of today draw nurtierous figures and designs with these 
pigments for the performance of their rnagico-religious rites. In 
most of the drawings of the Indian primitive tribes rice-powder 
or rice-flour is almost universally used as it is considered to be 
the most potent colour for the purpose. Of the other dusts and 
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powders used by the primitive tribes mention may be made of 
charcoal-dust and hearth-earth, black and red.-* The Australian 
aboriginals use mostly white of pipe-clay, black of powdered 
charcoal and red from red-ochre.®* In this connection it may 
also be noted that the Veddas of Ceylon give black marks with 
I'harcoal-paste and brownish marks with turmeric.*" 

The use of liquid prepared by diluting ground-rice or rice- 
flour with water in drawing and painting is also very common 
amongst most of the primitive tribes. With the Mexicans it is a 
common custom to draw diagrams with this .sort of liquid for the 
performance of magl'ictvreligious rites,. Fhe Oraon.v t)f Chota- 
nagpur draw designs and figures with the liquid prepared by 
moistering rice-flour with w'atcr. I hus the Oraon woman “paints 
ornamental hgurcs on the pFiulkhi (stone-slab) with rice-flour 
moistened with water’’.'" 'I'lic (iaros during the harvest festivals 
mix 1 ice-flour with water for magical drawing.I he Nagas use 
this li(|uid for painting the walls of their houses.'" The Saoras 
also make the nmst elabortiie painting with rite-flour mixed with 
water. But amongst the Khonds we ha\e the use of millcl-llour 
mixed with water.'" The (ionds again make the drawings in red 
attd black. In the I’aslnffuja festival ol Bengal, the Chandalas 
“pound rite anti wt>rk it up into a thin paste, anti colouring it 
red t)r yellow, tlip a reversed cup into the mess and stamp tirctilar 
marks with it tin the ground in front t)f the htmse and on the 
flanks of the village cattle with the object t)f preserving the village 
and its prtjperty against evil spirits”.It is belicvetl by all these 
people that the observance t)l rites on the paintings or drawings 
done with rice-paste or rice-flt)ur mixed with water would pro¬ 
duce bumper crops. To all agricultural and rice-eating peoples 
rice is ct)nsidcrcd it) be most sacred; this explains why even 
today in Bengal paddy, paddy-plants and rice are identilied with 
LakshmT, the godtless of wealth, plenty and good luck. It is 
with the same motivation that the women draw patltly plants on 
the grt)und during the I,ak.shmT-/)i 7 /«-?')t//rt and use rice and paddy 
in many other socio-religious performances. 

It is to be made clear in this connection that all these colours, 
besides being meant for decoration t)r ornamentatit>n, contain 
magical properties, and they are used with the primary object 
of performing magical rites. Colour has not only magical potency 
but often .symbolises tlte spirits, regions, deities, etc. This 
becomes clear from the folk and the primitive concepts of colours. 
Amongst many primitive tribes there is a fixed colour symbolism 
associated with the four cardinal points: white for the East, blue 
for the South, yellow for the West and black for the North. But 
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(his colour concept is not iinifonn aniongs( all the tribes, as for 
instance, the Pufl)los take yellow for the North, blue for the West, 
red for the South and white for the Kast,"* Aj'ain, amongst the 
Cherokees red stands lor the Kast, blue for Nortli, black for West 
and white for South. Kurther, these ct)lours also represent certain 
abstract (pialilies such as siu'cess. defeat, death, happiness, etc., 
standing for red, blue, black and while.According to the Semitic 
people while symbolises purity and innocence; it represents also 
light. Black represents death, humiliation and mourning and blue 
revelation; ted stands for bloodshed and green for home and resur¬ 
rection.'Li Red again portends evil. It is <apablc of frightening 
away sickness. Blue, the colour of the heaven, is also a protec¬ 
tive.'”* Amongst some people blue stands for male and yellow for 
female, and the pairing of blue and yellow represents the .symbol 
of fecundity.* ' I he American Indians cotisider black as the 
symbol of water or the female principle, and red as the .sign of lire 
or the male principle.'*’ Besides, "red is invoked to gain success 
in any adventure, blue to liustrate inimical persons or levying 
troubles upon them and the black to slay an enemy”." Cireen is 
again considered as a colour of fertility; blue is sacred to the sky, 
black ajipropriates to the gods of Hades, and white represents 
the colour of the sky."a Of all colours, however, red and white 
are considered to be the most potent, since it is a common belief 
that the final success in an\ undertaking rests with them."* In 
India red and yellow have the most potent power, and of these 
again, the power of red is greater.'"* In folk beliefs red and 
yellow also syniboli.se fertility; yellow is again a Jucky colour and is 
associated wdth the Mothei Goddess.^'a It is also a common 
belief with many primitive tribes that the spirits have special fear 
lor three colours, namely yellow, red and black, and perhaps also 
for white. Spirits arc particularly afraid of the black colour, and 
white-wash done in primitive and rural societies is directed towards 
scaring away evil .spirits."" Some primitive tribes also believe that 
colours are not only preventives against evil spirits but also re¬ 
present some natural phenomena and deities. Thus, the Oraons 
believe that the three colours, white, red and black, represent 
the rainbow and therefore, the most important factor in warding 
off evil spirits.'*'* Again the Birhors believe that the different 
colours stand for different liohgds, black for the Bhdghout spirits, 
red for the Nage-erd-hindi and white for Buru-Bohgd. The spirits 
representing these colours are also propitiated by sacrifices."" 

It is thus clear that according to the primitive and the folk 
concepts colour represents different regions, spirits, abstract qua¬ 
lities and above all, a strong magical potency. And, therefore, the 
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different colours used in the vnita-alpands and the vrata rites, 
appear to conciin the same primiiive magical import of either driv¬ 
ing away the evil spirits and evil eyes or of representing certain 
deities or spirits. This symbolism of deep magical content is also 
present in the prescription of various colours in the painting or 
drawing of Vajrnyana and the I'antrik divinities described in the 
Sadhonnmdla and other texts. Even in early .S^inskrit literature we 
find references to different c(ilour symbolism. Black is alwavs con¬ 
sidered to be bad, white as perfect, and yellow as happiness. Again, 
white is a human colour and vcllow a solar colour.'*' 

Tf,(:iini(.h;es smi Mf.thod.s 

'riicrc exists no uniform method for drawing or painting the 
alpmids in various parts of India. In southern and western Indm 
women first of all pul some red dots and ahh or sindur on a 
.selected prepared place or spot. These clots not only indicate the 
boundry of the area of the drawing but also considerably help 
in drawing lines and different motifs, thereby preventing them 
from going astray. I he dots arc joined together liy pouring 
rice-flour from the pressing of the two fingers. The girls draw 
various designs so smoothly and cjuickly that the movements of 
their lingers can hardly be followed. It is really surprising 
that such lines never run astrav from their contemplated designs. 
Primitive peoples ;dso draw numerous designs with powdered 
colours in the same way. In .Sanskrit technical texts like the 
^iipnrnhin we have also dc.scription of the application of pc^wdered 
colours on the surface. “Ground ,the colours separately and 
spread the powders on a firm horizontal surface for a .short time’’. 
This is called dhnli-rhtltfi or drawing with powdered colours. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy says that this is “done by shifting dry coloured 
powders through stencils upon a smooth prepared surface, and 
.such paintings are not intended to be preserved.’’** In the 
Tantrik texts elaboniie rules and principles have been laid down 
for drawing the Tantrik symbols or diagrams. Thus the Pmpan- 
chasftra-Tdnlrn commences with numerous rules relating to the 
decoration of the diagrams.** The method of the application ol 
powdered colours is almost similar in all ihe.se ca.ses. 

In our folk riiu,al drawings as well, the powdered colours are 
applied with fingers. In one of the x'taUi-dlpands where powdered 
colours are used, the concentric circles and other designs are 
sometimes drawn first with a knife at a depth of Colours are 
thetrput into these incised lines with fingers. I’hus in the Mfighn- 
mnndala-dlpanft live^ concentric circle's arc drawn with powdered 
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colours indicating five years—one circle after another is to be added 
every year. In the first year of the rite one circle is to be drawn, 
and a circle is to be added each year up to the fifth year which 
is the last year of the observance of the rite. Similarly, other 
designs are also drawn. But there is little uniformity in the 
application of colours. Generally, however, the first line is filled 
with green powdtr produced from dried up f/t/rw-leaves, • the 
■second with turmeric powder, i.e. yellow, the third with charcoal- 
dust or ashes, i.e. black, the fourth with burnt earth-powder and 
the fifth with rice-powder i.e. white. Sometimes the .second and 
the third are filled in with black and white. The circle above 
indicating the .sun is always coloured in red and the moon below 
in white, thus giving proper representations of their respective 
colours. In some other cases' again there is a preliminary pre¬ 
paration of the ground either by scratching or by incision. Work 
is started from the central point or bindu, and various couteni- 
plated designs are drawn according to the plan. 

It is highly interesting to note in this connection that the 
method of drawing with powdered colours as practised by the 
Mexicans, Navahos, Pueblos, etc., in America, closely resembles 
our /T/prtna-drawings with powdered colours. “Here the paintings 
are sometimes lo' to 12' in diameter and filled with symboli.sm 
representing deities, natural phenomena and the living beings of 
sacred import. .Sand is laid to a depth of s" or 3" and 
the colours are white, yellow, red, blue and black. Working 
generally from the centre and according to the plan prescribed 
by the ritual, the artist in applying the pigments, picks up a 
small quantity between the first and second fingers and his opposed 
thumb and allows it to flow as he moves his hand. Wheti he 
makes mistakes, he does not brush away the coloured powder 
but obliterates it b\ pouring sand on it; then he draws the correct 

design on the new surface.when ii is finished, the ceremonies 

are performed over it, and then with song the ceremony is 
obliterated.'*'"’ Australian primitive tribes also follow the same 
method. Aftei the ground has been smoothened, the design of 
conceniric circles and scrolls in a field of white dots are carchuly 
painted with traditional c;olours. .Sometimes the white dots art 
put on w'ith a bru.sh formed by fraying out* the end ol a twig. 
But the circles are drawn with fingers without any external help. 
Almost similar is the practice followed in .southern India.**^ The 
accuracy of drawing of geometric figures without mechanical "help 
is indeed surprising. 
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In cases of drawing or painting with pithuli or liquid ol 
pasted rice as well, such a preparation of the ground by scratching 
circular lines is sometimes necessary. With the end of a thread 
hxed at a point by the pressing of the hnger of the left hand, 
circular lines are drawn with the nails of the fingers of the right 
hand by moving the thread in circles. Only circular lines are 
scratched first in this way but as to the drawing of other fonns 
and designs, no such preliminary preparation of the ground is 
required. Thi§ sort of preparation of the ground by scratch¬ 
ing is necessary for preventing the circular lines from going 
astray. In southern India, however, the dots put at intervals 
maintain the symmetry and integrity of the lines and the designs 
drawn. 

After this preliminary preparation of the ground, liquid paste 
or pilhnli is applied by means of a nudi or net a which is a .small* 
piece of di.scarded cloth soaked in liquid paste and held by the 
tips of the two fingers of the right hand. One of 'he two fingers, 
however, remains attached to the ground or to the lines scratched, 
and this' finger is moved according to the contemplated designs 
along with the pressing of the other finger. No brush is gene¬ 
rally u.sed for drawing these dlpanas. In certain places of Orissa 
the brush for drawing is sometimes a whisk of coconut-fibre"*®. 
Ooconut brush has also been referred to in the ^ilpnratna for use 
in painting’®. In our x'rafn-dlpand, however, a thin bamboopin 
is occasionally icsed for drawing finer lines, otherwise the neld 
serves the purpose of a brush. In dZ/wna-paintings drawn on 
many festive occa-sions brushes of dilfereni kinds are often used, 
rhe brush is called luli which is generally made of torn-out 
cloth pieces or fine jute-fibre. Finer brushes are of course made 
with human hair. .Some primitive tribes like the Khonds and the 
Saoriis draw their ritual paintings with the help of a twig slightly 
splayed at the end’^. 

It appears from a careful ob.servation t)f the fl/prtuS-paintings 
that the artist generally does as .she pleases. .She has completely 
a free hand. Mostly .she draws beautiful patterns freely from 
heF mind. But she is also bound by traditions and conventions 
which do not always'offer her a free hand. A particular creeper 
or a flower-pattern is, to be drawn in its traditional or conven¬ 
tional way, and no deviation is permitted. There is hardly any 
fieehntcal dif^grence in essence between the inrafn-dlpahas and A he 
prirnitive ritual drawings. 
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Motiks and DKSKiNS IN AlpmiTis 


The vrntndlpaua painters produce numerous patterns and 
designs with a motive behind. There is little striving after the 
perfection of either its form or icthnkjuc. Fhey arc mostly 
symbolical and conventional giving an expression of the foik mind 
and desires. StiH the dc.sigiis drawn are not bereft of reality and 
ariistu feeling. The painters make every attempt to give a real 
or conventional representation of the objects drawn. This is in 
conformity with the motive behiml the vraln-riles. All these 
motifs and designs are indeed of dateless antiquity, and hence it 
is not always po.ssible to trace their origiti to anv given lime and 
spate. 

Chief motifs .and designs of the Yrnla-alpanfis arc the geomet¬ 
rical figtires consisting of lines, squares, circles, concentric circles, 
rcclanglc.s, parallelograms, pentagons, spirals, wavy lines, etc.; 
plants, leaves, creepers, flowers, etc.; animals, birds and human 
figures; hevcanly bodies like the sun, the moon and the stars. Of 
other miscellaneous designs mention may be made of domestic 
utensils, ornaments, houses, temples and many other objetLs that 
girls e.specially desire. But the predominant motif of the Cilpand- 
painting is geometric, not onlv in Bengal but also in other parts 
of India, e.g., Orissa, .southern India, western India and Rajasthan. 
In Rdjd'ilhan the geometric figtires depict the picture of a village, 
a town, a cultivated land with irrigation channels, etc. In Bengal, 
however, the geometric signs have been mostly coiucived into 
rhythmic circular designs, and the.se appear to lie in conloimitv 
with the geographical nature of the country. In eastern Bengal 
even the cultivated land is indicated in circular lound design 
Again, circular lines represent paddy-plants. .Similarlv, the Rajas¬ 
thani paintings of different geometrical designs represent the 
geographical character of the land’'’". All other forms and designs 
arc common in Orissa, sciutliern India and western India. But in 
the latter two regions the motifs aie mostly drawn with rice-fioui. 
A particular reference* may foe made here to the DJu'nli paintings 
from western India as illustrated by Gupte in his work ^ Orissaii 
drawings are more akin to the Bengali dlpands inMheir designs, 
forms and motivation. .Similar motifs and designs are also com¬ 
mon in the paintings and drawings of the primitive tribes of 
India and outside. In this connection it would certainlv be very 
interesting to note that the Tantrik yanims like our alpmids 
and the primitive drawings are also .symboHctd in character; they 
too contain many elements and motifs like geometrical figures,' 
flowers, leaves, creepers, etc. As to the aflinitj between the designs 
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of the I'antrik yotttras and the vrata-filpands we may refer to 
some of the geometrical designs which are common to both, the 
best example of which is to be found in the Tanlrardjn-Tantra 
where we are told that the Srl-yantra is composed of nine triangles 
and chakras —one within (he other until (he cential hihdn is 
reached. Nine (riangles include lour with points upwards and live 
<lown wards*". 

Representations of squares, rectangles, circles, spirals, triangles, 
conventional human and animal figures, plants, dowers, leaves, 
creepers, etc., that will be found in the description of the plates 
(as well as in the numerous illustrations in A. N. Tagore’s work on 
rahgldr-Viala), arc also very common in the ritual drowings of 
primitive tribes. In tribal ritual art the drawing of diagrams 
like the Tantrik diagrams is the most characteristic feature. 
Geometrical designs are particularly to be found in the ritual 
drawings of the Oraons, Birhons, and other tribes of Clhotanagpur 
and the neighbouring regions. I'hus about the Oraon drawings 
S. G. Rav says, "then he draws a diagram on the ground with 
(oaldust, rice-dour and heartli-earth in the shape of three concen¬ 
tric parallelograms with their eastern arms wiped off. 1 he outer- 
niost lines are made of earth from the hearth and are thus red in 
colour, the intermediate lines with rice-dour and are thus white in 
colour, and the innermost lines with coal dust and are thus black 
in colour”. (Plate Xlllb). This is called pinni or the altar of the 

ccremonv. On the other .side of the innermost lines, other lines 

/ 

arc drawn with coal-dust and on the outer side of the outermost, 
lines ate drawn with rhiilhanidfi (burnt-earth from the oven). This 
altav/is used for the Knindrt-hailhand*cercmony'''* Such drawings 
with different colours are also required for the ceremony of the 
cutting of the evil teeth. We are t(dd that a little rice-dour and 
a little (oal-dust front the hearth are placed before him, and with 
them he draws a diagram representing magical symbols <m (he 
ground"". Amongst the Muntfas as ^'ell this sort of diagram is 
drawn at the ‘Luturlu-kiili' or the ear-boring ceremony. “A 
figure in the form of a parallelogram wn'th diagonals is drawn in 
the courtyard of the baby’s father’s house with rice-dour dough”®^ 
Amongst the Kharias a lotus-like diagram is most commonly 
drawn. ‘’Some Dudh-Kharias draw a lotus-like diagram on the 
ground over which the tirpod is set up. The lines forming the 
circumference of the innet circle of this diagram are drawn with 
coal-dust, rice-dour, and burnt redish-earth from the hearth*’**. 
(Plate XlVb). This sort of diagram is also reejuired for the 
Hohyoe Dibharna, ceremony. During the Deolhan ceremonf as-well 
geometrical figpures are drawn. (Plate XlVa). These figures are 
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also drawn on the occassion of the Bandi festival in some of the 
Kharia families. The diagram represents the point of the com¬ 
pass, and over the diagram a light is placed*"*. But amongst the 
Birhors more symbolical, geometrical and linear designs are 
drawn. This becomes clear from Plate no. XV (a and b). During 
the Tdkchmirhi ceremony two square rooms are drawlj, the 
smaller one within the bigger one and a .small circle in the centre, 
the fo\ir corners being joined l)y lines cro-sswisc (Plate no. XVa). 
'Phis is drawn on the groutul with rice-flour, particularly by 
women*'*. At the time of Bonasonk ceremony a magical “diagram 
is drawn on the ground in the au^an which has been cleaned with 
water, and if available, with cow-dung diluted in water. Black or 
coal-dust, red-earth and white are the materials used in drawing 
these lines’’**. Moreover at the rime of the worship of different 
Bongiis such diagrams and linear drawings are drawn. During the 
worship of Oia-Bohga a magical diagram with four compartments 
is drawn with rice-flour in a part of the (ihgnn. “Around the 
square in each side of it three or five figures in the shape of flower 
j>etals arc drawn with coal-dust, and above each of the petals two 
similar petal like figures are drawn one above another, the middle 
row with red-earth and the uppermost row witlt coal-dust’’**. 
Purther. amongst the Birhors during the <erejnonial worship of 
their totemns. magical diagrams with four compartments arc drawn 
on the ground with rite-flour*’. Such diagrammatic representa¬ 
tions are also to be found in the drawings made for marriage 
ccfcmonics. The Bhumji. at the time of the agriculiinal ceremon), 
paints the courtyard on which they keep a (juanlity ol paddy to 
be sowm and observe the rit'e®*. Here it would be very interqstiiig 
to make a particular reference to the Saora illah (painting) 
which re.semble considerably the paintings of ithc Gonds and 
Pradhans. Ihe Saora illals can well be compared with the more 
elaborate and complicated designs ol the Senjiill and Bhddull 
vr/iln-dlpnnas'^^. In the iYbv/ drawing the central theme is a house 
represented by a square anci a triangle or by a row of hatchings 
as we have in some of our vrata dlponds’’". In the ca.se of the 
drawing of a human figure, a single triangle cn‘ two cjpposed 
triangles give an outline of the human body. In the same 
way the outlines of the animals are drawn. Drawings of 
circles, semi circles, concentric circles, bands, etc., are also present 
in the arts of many other primitive tribes, even amongst the 
Australian aljoriginals"'. Finally, it would be profitable to refer 
to the affinity between the motifs, forms and patterns of the 
dlpands and those of the Indus Valley, that would give us ample 
evidence of the continuity of the same tradition. Here attention 
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may also be drawn to the existence of such an affinity between 
the folk votive clay figurines of Bengal and the Indus Valley clay 
figurines. They are identical in technique and purpose”, 

SlGNinCANGE OI‘ MOlIl-’S AND DESIGNS 

The purpose of this folk ritual art is entirely different from 
aesthetic and decorative intention of civilised art that holds 
most primitive forms as meaningless. Truly speaking, numerous 
designs, diagrams, forms, etc., which characterise this folk ritual 
art, arc not so many meaningless forms and patterns but contain 
definite meanings and implications which can be expressed in 
words only with great diflicidty. In the dlpanus nothing is drawn 
that has no meaning or application in actual life. Hence the 
dlpandf like primitive art, seems to be invariably symbolical. 
Symbolism in these art forms is expressed in “repiesenting by 
some simple figures an' idea such as a quality or attribute of one 
of the deities and in representing the wliole of anything by depict¬ 
ing some characteristic parts of it”. I’.ach form or motif of the 
painting has an inner application or motivation which inspires the 
girls to draw. It may at the same time be noted that the mean¬ 
ings to be derived (rom these art-lorms do not always belong to 
any fixed symbolism, Kroeber, who made a critical study of the 
primitive decorative symbolism, had to admit that the “same 
pattern was interpreted in different ways, and the same idea was 
embodied in many differem forms.” Even in India the signihcancc 
aiul interpretation of the diverse forms differ from place to place. 
So far there does not seem to be ai»)' fixed symbolism, and niean- 
ings may be diffcTcnt among-st different peoples, and it can be said 
that the rural folk, particularly the womenfolk, suffer from the 
lack of any fixed symbolism. The interpretations may, no doubt, 
be different but it is to be admitted at the same time that they 
possess a fixed conceptional content. We can, therefore, make an 
attempt to interpret these symboli.sed motifs in spite of their varied 
meanings and thereby arrive at a conceptional unity. For the 
meanings of these art-forms we shall also have to rely on the 
textual statements, on comparative usages and on the traditions 
and myths of those people who still employ these convention!ised 
symbols as the customary and traditional forms of their thoughts 
and actions. But we can receive little help today from the women 
or girls who draw these paintings since the tradition is all but lost. 
That is why we shall have to refer to those who still preserve 
their traditions i.e. to the primitive tribes around us and.also to 
those traditions which have been recorded in our literature. It 
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is lilso to be noted here ihuL the xnaUi-dlpamis can «oi he cniirely 
divorced' from the day to day life and its environs. Therefore, 
for a proper understanding and realisation of these characteristic 
art forms we shall have to take into consideration, the environs, 
the socio-e(on()ini( organisation, ritual practices, etc., since (hey arc 
so closely associated with the practical life of ilte people. .Scliiliidt 
says, “we civili.sed men have lost the paradise of the soul of the 
primitive imagery. We no longer live among the shapes, which 
we have fashioned within; we have become jiicre spectators, reflect¬ 
ing them from vvithout”’^". I'he common people like the pirimi- 
tives realise and experience life as a whole, and the reflection of 
their thought as expressed in their ritual arts are not merely for 
the delectation of their senses. As Coornaraswarny says, “the 
common folk lives his life in usages. He grasps it in his concep¬ 
tion as a scries of realities. His visions are not only real; they 
form his objective aiming at intci a higher world”^'‘. In reality 
then, this folk ritual art is intimately associated with folk mytho¬ 
logy. ritual and magic, and it is in these spheres that we can find 
out its meanings. 

Geometrical figures, like scjuares, circles, crosses, triangles, dots, 
spirals, etc., predominate in both primitive and folk ritual draw¬ 
ings. The origin of these geometrical designs can be traced back 
to (fte pre-historic period, .spccimen.s of which have been revealcxl 
to ns b\ archaclogical cli.scoverics. Long ago. .Sir Flinders 
Petrie, while de.scribing the Indus Valley inscriptions, a.sked the 
c|ueslic)n as to the modern interpretation of certain signs to be 
found on the .seals*’. Undoubiedl). some forms of answers can be 
fcjund out from (he living primitive and folk ritual drawings 
which contain, no doubt, the traditions of a hoary past. Signifi¬ 
cance iuid interpretation of some of the geometrical designs in our 
(Upanas can also be found out from the f antrik symbols and 
designs which are pricnarily magical in chaiactcr. Mythology and 
folklore of the pecjple also sometimes throw light on many of the 
geometrical signs. But by far the best and the most authenticated 
clues are imparted by the living myths and legends current amongst 
the primitive tribes from whom the implications of these art forms 
have penetrated into the realm of the people wdu) now claim 
themselves to be civili.sed. 

Scjuares predominate in the dlpands as well as in the Indus 
Valiev and |)rimitivc drawings. Similar drawing of .squares is also 
to be found in the Oriya house paintings'*. Amongst many 
primitive tribes and ancient cultural units, the figure of a square 
represents the earth and the dwelling house. In primitive America, 
it is believed that squares with four-knit-covers represent the four 
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quarters of the heaven and the four wimls. This corresponds to 
the use of Svnslika in America"'. Drawing of squares within a 
square, most probably, refers to houses in a country or in the 
world. That the figure of a square represents dwelling house on 
this earth becomes clear from the drawings in plates nos: XJf, 
V'lir. ii{; X. jiij, inside whidi human figures have been drawn. 
S<|uare is also a protective against evil eyes and spirits. I hus, in 
Bihar, on the igth day after the child’s birth a square is diawn with 
vermilion on the wall of the house for the protection of the 
child "a. Like the square, the rectangle also stands for the univcise 
or the earth. In Kgypiian hierogivp.s rc<tangle symbolises the uni¬ 
verse. I’his was again the shape of the apartment of the tem[>les ami 
palaces of Chaldea, Kg\pi and Greece.'** In Sdora illal.s and many 
other primitive drawings both square and rectangle stand for the 
earth or a house.'® Lriangle is another geometrical hgiirc in 

alf}a 7 id.\. It is also a common motif on the Indus Valley 

pottery,**'’ Of triangles again ccpiilateral triangles bear the most 
important implications. In hieroglyps it was the emblem of 
worship, and the Kgypiians likened it with nature. It was also a 
symbol of divinitv. T riangular signs are most commonly used in 
our country as proleciives in charms.''* T hus an ecpiilaleral triangle 
is drawn on a piece of paper which is then hung round the child’s 
neck'*'«<. Another geometrical de.sign is the pentagon which has 
been usually figured to represent a temple. It is also the symbol 
ol the iiostic number live. Its name in Greece is pcnUi which 
.dso con\e\s the idea of the univiTsc. Again, Ho in Maya mean¬ 
ing fi\e. is also the radical bool, the hc.id and heme ileity*'*' 

Pentacle is also used in magical clfarms in many places. In 

Bombay it is believed that the petitacle. when enclosed in a 
series of < ircles and lurves, prevents a child from crying**®. 

But the most important geometrical signs arc the circles and 
the concentric circles, which hgure most commoidy in almost all 
folk paintings and drawings in diflerent parts ol India. Giicle 
motif is indeed very old. It is common on the painted pottery 
of the Indus Valley;**' inteisecting circle patterns also are not rare 
on the Indus valley painted pottery. Goniiguous circle pattern is, 
however, rare.**’’ The circle in our folk art is a mnmjala which is 
merst commonly drawn in ritual observances. In southern India 
the drawing of concentric circles predominates. Such circular 
difjnms are also drawn in Bengal.®* 

The circle or a mandala stands for ancestor worship. It 
"indicates a mystic diagram with a circular interior, the different 
parts of which arc painted with powders of turmeric, dried-rice, 
vermilion and such other ingredients on an altar or on some holy 
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spoi”.’'^ Circles not only represent the universe but also the 
cycles of years. This is particularly clear from the Mdgha-mandala- 
dlpand (Plates. IV, V, VI) where the drawing of live circles indi¬ 
cates live cycles of years. The circle also appears to refer to the 
movement of the earth in a circular way. In most of the folk 
arts drawn on festive occasions the circle, however, represeifts the 
globular earth. I’his implication is clear from PI. No. XIII. 
(circles also reptesent the sun and the moon (Plates. VII, 11 ). Rays 
of the siiti are shown by wavy lines radiating from the circular 
/igiire of the head. .Similarly, amongst the Chaldaeo-Assyrians a 
circle, from which eight rays proceed, symbolises the sun and the 
eight regions.**' In Dakota pictographs a circle with mouth and 
rays aKso represents the sun.*® Phe moon is often a simple circle 
without the radiation of wavy lines, but in most ca.ses it is repre¬ 
sented by a .semicircle (Plates. VI, VII, II. III). Among many 
peoples cre.scent is the symbol for the moon, and everywhere it is 
the most potent factor. In China the moon’s disk is connected with 
the dragon and is supposed to control rain and fertili.se the earth®". 
It .seems that the rural girls of Bengal have a clear conception of 
the fidl and half moon, the former being indicated by a circle and 
the latter by a crescent or a semi-circle. Circles are also most com¬ 
monly usetl in magical charms. When they are tlrawn with ash and 
milk, the people are saved from the evil spirits and demons®*. In 
'J’ibct the Buddhist tnnndala or the Tantrik mnndala aLso bears 
the same implications®** Agahi, the circle or any circular shape 
posse.s,ses a great magical potency in keeping off the malignant 
.spirits.®" In the Punjab a circle is considered to be a sign of the 
Devi. A mark of it is made by women on a pilgrimage at every 
few' yards, upon a stone or on some objects near the road, with a 
mixture of rice-flour and water. The.se marks are called likhnd^'^. 
This practice also origijiated from the .same primitive idea ol 
keeping oil the evil spirits. Lastly, it is to be noted that the 
concept of a circle, circular {Uid encircling lities, leads naturally to 
dramatic ceremonialism, and the ideas of continuity, linality and 
extremity have often been expressed by circular symbolism.®" 
Wavy-line pattern is also a common motif in pre-historic paint¬ 
ings. In the Indus Valley we very often find this motif on the 
painted pottery.®" Wavy lines represent rivers and hence water. 
That is why it is the common “convention in Assyrian river scene 
reliefs”. Cross motif also is not unknown in the Indus Valley.®^ 
Different kinds of crosses have been explained differently. Cross 
and multilines drawn cross-wise indicate stars. Evans regards the 
criss as the simplest form of star-sign and a general indication of 
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divinity. According to him il was also the symbol of the great 
Minoan goddess.*'* The Chaldaeo-Assyrians adopted the eqiii- 
lateral cross as the symbol of the sky and its god Ann.®* According 
to the Chinese concept the equilateral cross inserted within a 
square, symbolises the earth. In China they have a saying that 
“God fashioned the earth in the form of a cross”.’** In primitive 
America the cross is olten the syiidiol of protection and u prayer 
to the grealer spirit.’"' Cross is legarded as the tree of life and 
death.*"'a A dot in our dlpmuis- is implied to mean a star. 
Several planets are also represetued by many such geometrical 
signs, rhus the .square rcprc.senls Sukm or the Venus, triangle, 
Mnhgnla or Mars, elc.’"^ "I’he triangle is most (ommonly used 
in magical charms.’"-a 

"I'hiis most of the geometrical ligurcs either repre.setit natural 
objects or heavenly bodies. Rut, above all. they have magical 
significance. A. N. Tagore thinks that these geometrical signs, 
implying different naiural phenomena, are real rcpreseniatiops. 
I'his. however, is doubtful. Rather they seem to be tonven- 
tionali.sed motifs of .irtisis’ imagination. Ihe observer of the 
vmla-riic.s has the main purpose of achieving her desired object. 
Accordingly, the sun is tlrawn by a conventionalised circle with 
a view to derive its benelicial inlluence for the prospeiits of 
the ciealures on earth which is also represented by another 
circle. Again, all these elementary geometrical figures contain 
magical import. Mere a paiticular reference may be made 
to the geruuetrical designs like simple lines, wavy lines, .squares, 
(ircles. etc., ol the Rajasthani and Bengali dlpands, depicting 
the village, town, cultivated land,* irrigating channel, plough, 
paddy, paddy-plant, etc.'"' dhese are undoubtedly magical repre- 
.sentations for the piotettion of all these against evil spirits or 
evil eyes and also for making the land fertile and yielding of 
abundant crops. Ciratlually^ however, all these motils became 
complicated and passed through ipany stages of transformation 
connected with the traditions and religious beliefs of the people 
who uscxl them. 

Botanic representation is the keynote of the folk ritual art of 
Bengal. Plants, leaves, flowers, creepers, etc., all arc drawn in the 
alpands. All these motifs are also most commonly present in the 
Indus Valley. Vertical lines represent the trunk or the branches 
of the tree and the horizontal lines, either boughs or elongated 
leaves."'^ Again, at Mohenjotlaro, the pipal-Xeai pattern is very 
prominent. Reprc.sentation of aquatic plants also is not absent. 
But we do not find, however, creeper designs on the Indus pottery 
so commonly and prominently as we have them in our alpands. 
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The creeper-pattern of the Bengali alpana is undoubtedly its 
speciality. So also is the representation of the lotus, 'rhe.se 
creeper, plant and flower designs also abound in our early and 
medieval sculptures, paintings, etc."'"’ It has been argued by 
A. N. I’agorc that the drawing of lotus, leaves, creepers, etc., crcai- 
ed from the artist’s imagination is not .so much related with the 
desires of the girls who draw them. He opines that lhc.se could 
have been easily avoided by the girls. What they want is to make 
the painting more beautiful to human taste. This olxserva- 
tion of I'agore does not seem to be in conformity with the 
underlying motive i)ehind such designs. Taste and beauty 
do not come under any consideration with regard to the fulfilment 
of desires. The girls do not draw these floral de.signs merely for 
bcautifitation or for satisfying their aesthetic sensibility but rather 
for their magical potency. 

Like the geometrical figures the floral representations also 
contain magical properties. They are, again, mostly .symbolical and 
conventional. Creepers drawn in these (Vpanas arc mostly local, 
to be found in water and jungle. It is, no doubt, a very difficult 
task to find tint the proper implications cif the different creeper 
patterns. Even then it can hardly be asserted that they are so many 
meaningless art-forms created for decoration or for beauty’s sake. 
Let us take for instance the most common creeper-pattern, namely 
snnkha-UUa, for which we have no parallel in nature or in any othei 
country. Conch has been considered sacred from very early times 
because of its magical property. In tribal and folk life conch 
and the different varieties of shell play a vital role. In the first 
place we may make here a partiiular reference to the coinnmii 
U.SC of cowrie. It is a magical charm against evil eyes, or a symbol 
of sex, implving fertility or a revitalising force or a life-giver. It 
is because of this concept that we have the common use of the 
{ownc amongst the primitives."’* It is in the same context that 
the coivries are most widely used in marriage ceremonies and 
rituals. .Similarly, the conch has akso a magical import, f’he 
conch is struck on the head of a corpse. It is also used at the 
time of ploughing.‘®®a Its magical import is clear from its other 
diverse uses. Conch is a life-giver and a charm against evil eyes. 
It is also a sign of happiness and prosperity. Even today it is 
cs.sential for a Hindu married woman to wear conch bangle which 
is, in fact, an indication of her married life. Therefore, the conch 
bangle is worn for the long life and prosperity of the husband. 
Wearing of this bangle is to be given up only after the death of 
the husband. The sound of the conch has the import of driving 
away evil spirits and hence considered auspicious. Thus the 
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iiiaji^ical import of the conch becomes clear from its iise,s. Again, it 
is because of its magical import that the girls malte representations 
of conches in a circular creeper design. Similar conch-circular 
designs are also to be found in Egypt and Greece. I'his pattern 
might have migrated there from Bengal or it might have been 
the result of a simultaneous evolution.'"^ We may also refer tf) 
another such creeper motif in our filponds called chdUa-lota 
((lellenid spe.ciosu-chdltd). Chdllo is a very common acid fruit of 
Bengal. Clidlld itself contains magical property relating to fer- 
tililv. The primary object of the girls is to draw this rlidlta and 
its Hower for fertilisation, and the artistic leprescntation of which 
takes the pattern of a creeper. .So also is the kfiai-lald {khni -- 
Iried paddy). Khm stands for scaring away evil spirits and 
evil eves. I heTC are similar other creeper patterns with plantain, 
buiuhes of plantain, etc. All these fruits and paddy, after which 
the creeper pattern has been conceived, thus bear magical 
import. Similarly, pdu, did, palm, etc., are drawn because of their 
magical and medicinal properties. 

But the most important floral motif in the dlpnttds is the 
different varieties of lotus. Lotirs has become a symbolised and 
conventional form from very early times. This lotus Hower design 
of the fl/prt/m-painting appears to be a continuation of the Mohen- 
jodaro lotus motif.'"" Lotus is the most common and a very favour¬ 
ite flower with the primitive and the rural folk. It is also a com¬ 
mon floral motif in Indian art, myths and legends. Reasons for 
constant as.sotiation of the lotus with the deities in Indian art are 
not very far to seek. Lotus is considered as an emblem ot creation 
and divine birth. The Hower opens*with the rise of the sun and 
clcrses with its setting. These natural changes caused the early man 
to regard the lotus as the residence of the sun in “its nocturnal 
pa.s.sage through the underworld”. Hence the lotus is identified 
with the sun. it is also symbolic of procreative pow'er. The 
lotus is again not only the emblem of creation but also the ‘‘revi- 
vilier. resiirrector, rc*gencrator of ihe*fresh and the refreshened sun 
of the next dav"."’" The multirayed petals of the lotus also refer 
to this as.sociation. I’he holding of the lotus in hand refers to the 
possession of life everlasting and ilie preservation and procreation 
of life as well. Lotils also stands for fertility. It is associated 
with Lakshmi and consetpicntly with w'calth, plenty and prosperity. 
Lak.shmT is, in fact, a tutelary deity of the agricultural people of 
Bengal, and hence her name is Kdrtshim. This concept explains 
the representation of the goddess of wealth and life by the lotus. 
Accordingly, it will not be unreasonable to suggest that the magical 
import of the lotirs lies in the supply of wealth and life. Siniliarly, 
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ihe drawings of <lomesiic houses, agricultural fields, canals, rivers, 
paddy, paddy-plants, domestic articles, etc., are in essence nothing 
hut magical representations meant for keeping off the evil spirits 
from the house or the village, for increasing the fertility of the 
agricultural field and for the obtainment of the necessaries of life. 

Animals and birds arc also most commonly drawn ifi our 
ulpanas, generally in bare outlines. I’he drawing of bird-inolil 
bears similarity with the bird-motif of Mohenjodaro,"" Most 
important bird-motifs in the nlpands are the peacock and mayvd. 
The peacock is not only a beautiful bird but also a symbol 
of might and strength. It is also the name of a common totem 
amongst many tribes. .Some tribes also consider the peacock as a 
demon-scarer and a fertility symbol. Thus the Sdord.s very often 
carve a peacock on their doors."' The association of the peacock 
with the cult ol the dead is also common. It is a sacred bird 
amongst the Jats. and its feathers are carried in certain cereinotties 
and are even smoked in pipes as a charm against .snake-bite. 
.Some of the Khonds worship this bird as a symbol of earth, and 
hence its association with the earth godde.ss."'' In Hindu mytho¬ 
logy the {)eacock has been conceived as the vnhana (vehicle) of 
Kartikeya, the divine general. The deities who are associated with 
this bi»'d are LakshmT, .Sarasvati and Kartikeya. I’he peacock is 
al.so called mlaknnlha or the blue throated like .^iva. Again, there 
is a popular saying that “she who dreams of a peacock will have a 
handsome son”."' This drawing ol the peacock in our inata- 
nlpands, however, rentinds us of its as.sociatioti with the sun and 
the sky and consc'cjuently with rain. Its asscKiation with the sun 
may be due to its crowing ;.t sunrise. Like the cock, it is also 
considered to be a sun-worshipper. I’o the aboriginal sun-wor¬ 
shippers it is indeed a bird of great veneration. It is also a great 
enemy ol the snake, and its Hesh is considered to be an antidote 
for snake bite. It has been contended that the original land of the 
peacock-motif in art was India. 'Fhe motif is said to have migrated 
from India to Persia, thence lo Kgypt, Cireece and other parts of 
Kurope. and to China and Japan in eastern <lestination." ’ Here 
it will be very interesting to refer to the famous/rt/t/Arz-slory actortl- 
ing to which the Indians astonished the Babylotiians by the exhibi¬ 
tion ol a peacock. Another birtl, the mnyuTi, is conceived as the 
wishlulfilling bird and hence its represetiialion. Of the animals 
drawn, particular reference may be made to the cow which is the 
most sacred animal to all agricultural and cattle rearing peoples. 
In Hindu mythology the cow is conceived as the great mother and 
the resort of all the deities."* 

Be.sides, the most important and attractive repre.semation is 
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that of the human figure which is drawn in bare outlines con¬ 
taining magical import. Even amongst primitive tribes the 
practice of drawing such human figures representing spirits lor the 
performance of magical rites, is common, "fhus the Bhumij draws 
the conventional human figures on the ground representing spirits 
and performs magical rites on them in order to transfer the spirit 
to any one who happens to cross the figures drawn."' In most of 
the Hindu ritual practices, such a human figure in bare outlines is 
always drawn on the ghatn or the ritualistic water-pot, with 
vermilion mixed in oil. 

Again, in the dlfmaas of some other vratas like the Sehjutl 
and lihdduti, the girls draw numerous articles and things after 
their desires and requirements (plates. VII-XI). The master of the 
house is seen walking in a garden with his kochd hanging, and 
the bungalow is seen with sepoys standing as guards in front. 
I’here arc also representations of temples, houses, domestic utensils, 
ornaments, etc., which arc indeed the expressions of the de.sircs of 
the girls. Here it would also be interesting to make a reference 
to the Dh’dli paintings of western India. We have the drawings 
of temples, sun, moon, lamp, conch, shell, lotus, wheel, .sim.slika, 
cobra, cow’s foot-print, mango, sparrows, wood-apple tree, foot¬ 
prints of LakshmT, etc."" These motifs are of the nature of the 
dlpnnas drawn on the occasions of the Senjutl, Blidduli and 
Lakshmt-pujdvrtdns. I’he west Indian drawings, however, lack 
that primitive vitality and richness of the Bengali paintings but 
the underlying import is identical. They draw all these items 
and practise magical rites on them in order to have them or to 
cause them to do what they desire ^r want to achieve. This 
import is best expressed in the following incantations chanted 
during the observance of the Senjutl-vmla: 

(0 

Snnja-pujan Senjutt, 

Sixtetm votaries are in sixteen houses\ 

J am a votarv of one of these houses. 

Being a votary (I) want a boon, 

Of ever growing wealth and sons in parent’s house, 

(«) 

Oh God Hara .Sahkara! Be kind to me. 

So that I may not be married to a fool. 

( 3 ) 

Coming and going in palanquin, 

Looking at the face in a golden mirror. 

Father’s palanquin proceeds to the father-in-law’s house. 

In coming and going the planquin eats ghee and madhu (honey). 
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( 4 ) 

Rv pouring fried rice on (he head of the Kodfi (a bird of the 
crane species), 

I,e( me be (he wife of a king. 

liv pouring sugar on a head of the Kodd, 

Let me be a ipieen, 

Jiy pouring ghee on the head of the Koda, 

Let me be liie daughter of a king. 

(5) 

J'lie brilljal leaves are dhaJd-dlttlld (a sliield?), 

Ciolden son on the mother's lap. 

Did give birth to such a son. 

Did pass the niglit in a golden moment. 

(fi) 

.SV/r, Stn, Sa), my brother is the groom of the village (srir is a 
kind of reed; here it seems that cverv bod\ i.s being asked to 
clear the way), 

(lalling r’or, toi (groom) and betel-nuts are growing in betel-nut 
plants. 

M\ brother throws them after chewing, 

Otheis’ brothers throw them away after collecting. 

( 7 )_ 

/V///! rcni] (a braiil of haii or a tail of h.iii). 

My biother is the gold of the village. 

(’.ailed. Oh Soiin\ Oh Sana: (gold—a persotial name). 

Betel-nuts grow in bunches. 

Mv brother throws them away aftei chewing. 

Others’ brolhers throw them after collecting. 

(«) 

li'(\nser-]honui and nij/ei-jhnntd (bamboo-bush and e.vcjuisite 
beauty). 

Father is the king and brother is a subject. 

(<)) 

liow to the (iaiii>d and Yaniiind with lolcleci hands. 

].et me be the sistei of seven brothcTs. 

Lc-t me be like Saviiri, 

Worship (>anga and Yatinind, 

F’.ating rice on a golden plate, 

(’.reamecl-milk Iddm (a sweet-meat) on a golden plate. 

Golden khddus before conch khddus (wrist ornauieni.s). 

(10) 

Oh betel-nut plant! Oh betel-nut plant! 

Cleaning with Muthi (a handful of gras.s tn- leave.s), 
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Father has become the emperor of Delhi, 

And my brother has become the king. 

(It) 

Worship Chandra and Surya (the Sun and the Moon), 
Eat rice on a goldcti plate. 

Creamcd-milk-/ 5 f/i/.v on a golden plate, 

Golden khddu before conch-khddu. 

(12) 

Worship Iidl (market plate) and glidl (steps in a tank), 
Eating on a golden plate, 

(Jreamed-milk'/ar/t/v on a golden plate, 

Golden khddu before toiidi khddu. 

('.‘D 

Worshipping the cattle-shed, 

ICating on a goltlcn plate, 

C:reamcd-milk-/flf/(/.s on a golden plate, 

CJolden khddu before couth khddu. 


(M) 

Dwelling under the asvadhva-ircc. 

Wear dlld (lac-dye for decoration) (with blood) by tutting the 
co-wife. 

Seven kautds (a small box) of .seven co-wises. 

Among them I have one of avabha) (a small pot containing 
vermilion), 

Hattdling the ax’ahluu-kauld (vermilion (ontainer). 

Kill the seven co-wives by burning. 

(K5) 

Ilahlil liahti\ liatllil (cutler for cutting vegetables and hshes) 
(hitting vegetables for the .\)dddha (obsecpiial rite) of the saliu 
(co-wife). 

(. 6 ) 

Khydhffrdl Khydfigrdl Khydhf^rdl fJl)rcK>m-stick), 

1 shall make the co-wife devoid of direction b) beating. 

(» 7 ) 

Oh Hara! I pray to thee for a boon. 

Let my husband be a king. 

And let my co-wife be a maid, 

And once in a year let me come to my father s house. 

(18) 

Oh Ala-patdkuld€vata\ (family or clan deity and ata-custard apple 
plants’ leaf) 

(Let me have) vermilion on the forehead and dltd 011 the feet. 
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(» 9 ) 

Temple with the vanglds (bungalow), 
Elephants at the door and the fhorses outside. 
Servants and maids, cows and buffaloes. 
Wander here and near. 

(With) youth and beauty (1 am) always happ), 
(And) my husband loves me. 


(20) 

Anisatx'a (inspissated mango-juice) and ripe betel-leaves. 

My husband is Narayana. 

When he will go to war. 

Let him return home safely. 

(21) 

rI ikon (three cornered) and four cornet cd lamp and light, 
Ainnkflan (such and suth lads) observes the rite, being the light 
of the world. 


(22) 

.Son on my lap and son in my arms, 

L(M them not fall on the ground. 

Working on dhenki (a large and long block of wockI used as a 
pedal for clearing grains from hu,sk). 

Pregnant cows and burning woven. 

With black padch and tvith bright sons. 

Let my dass be passed with my husband. 

(24) 

Khut-pdlong, lep-tdi/tak (beadstcad, a mattress and quilt) are here 
and there. 

Beauty, youth and everlasting happiness, 

Husband loves me alw’ays. 

rite neighbours! The neighbours! 

Shower honey from the mouth. 

Born with husband and child. 

Let my husband be always by my side. 

(25) 

Oh Dhdtdkdtd (creator)! Oh Fidhdtdl (God, the creator) 

Do thou grant me a boon. 

Let niv husband be the overlord of the realm. 

(26) 

Mahgo-wood pidLs (wooden seat) and jack-fruit wood glitter in oil, 
My brother alone can sit on it. 

(« 7 ) 

Do worship with ghee and chandan (sandal wood paste) according 
to my desires. 
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So that I may wear vdndrmi-san (fine clothes from Benares) and 
pass the night. 

(i»8> 

I do draw /??//tM//-bangle (rice^pasle diluted with water), 

Let me have golden bangle, 

I do draw pithuli-uath (nose-ring). 

Let me have golden noth. 

1 do draw pilhuli-mdkdi (ear-ring). 

Let me have golden mdkdi. 

1 do draw pilhuli hdr (necklace), 

Let me have golden hdr. 

1 do draw pithuli-muhii (a crown—made of sidd or pithy-plant 
worn by the grooju and the bride). 

Let me have golden mukut. 

(In this wav all the ornaments drawn are to be mentioned) 

(29) 

Worshipping the kitchen, 

Eating from the golden dish. 

Crcanicd-milk Iddu.s on golden dish. 

Golden khddu !)eforc Louch-khdtiu. 

Oh crab! maker of had-kad sovind, 

Yott all lie down in market and g/oi/ (steps in litc pond). 

I do lie down on a bedstead. 

( 3 ‘) 

Oh drsi\ Oh dis\\ (mirror). 

Let my husband read phdrd (persian language). 

(32) 

Oh Udvedalil Do thou cat; Udi>eddli (beaver)I 
Do devour satiti (co-wife) sparing my husband. 

( 33 ) 

Oh Vedil Oh Vedil (a pair of tongs), 

Make the woman (co-wife) a squain^. 

(34) 

Hdfdl Hdld\ Hdtd\ (a big spoon), 

Do thou devour (my) co-wife’s mdthd (head). 

(35) 

Oh Pdkhi\ Oh Pdkhi\ Oh Pdkhi\ (bird). 

Going to the roof that I may see, 

The woman (my co-wife) no more to be, 

(36) 

Oh kul tree! Oh kul tree! (jujube tree), 

Thou art full of thorns, 

The woman (my co-wife) is leprosy-tom. 
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Oh kajaUlalal Oh kajal-laidl (a spoon-like njctal-vcsscl for prepar¬ 
ing siibiuni for the eyes), • 

Thou art vd.sar-ghai (bridal chamber). 

Do thou open leaves. 

So that 1 may go to ni) father-in-laws' house 

(38) 

As manv stats as tnanv brothers, 

Worshipping them let me go home. 

(.39) 

Do worship vermilion-box, 

Eat rite on a golden dish. 

Creamed-milk ld(lu,\ on a golden plate, 

Ciolclen khadu before lonch khadu. 

(• 1 «) 

Do worship betel-leal plate. 

Do eat from a golden dish. 

(.'reamed-inilk Iddu.s on a golden dish. 

Ciolden khddn befote conch khddu. 

( 4 ') 

Oh conch! and Segun (plants) and rivers, 

Father is the king and the brother, the x'ddsdh (sovereign or 
emperor). 

(42) 

Oh innyndl OIi ina\nd\ ((iiatnla religiosa—a talking biid) (I pras 
to thee), 

Let there be no to-wife. 


(43) 

After death I shall be born again in the race of mankind, 

(.\nd) Shall get a husband like Rama. 

After this death I shall be born again in the race of mankind, 
Shall be a chaste wife like Sita. 

After this death J shall be born again in the rate of mankind. 
iShalll get a father-in-law like Dasaratha. 

After this death I shall be born again in the rate of mankind. 
Shall be a mother of sons, like Kutiti. 

After this death I shall be born again in the race of mankind. 
Shall be a cook like DraupadT. 

After this death 1 shall be born again in the race of mankind. 
Shall have patience like Prithivl. 

After this death 1 shall be born again in the race of mankind. 
Shall be cool like Ganga (river Ganges). 

After this death I .shall be born again itt the race of mankind. 
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Shall be like Shashthi, a inolher of undying sons (a deity, giver 
and protectress of issues). 

( 44 ) 

Oh So-pafthi\ Oh So-pakhi] (a species of bird). 

Let me be happy all through my life. 

( 45 ) 

Oh Indra! I worship thee with devotion. 

Being the sister of seven brothers. 

Oh Nilapali\ Oh Nilapalil (name of ."Siva) 

(I am) the pregnant sister of seven brothers, 

With black paddv and black sons, 

Let my days be passed ever with (my) husband. 

(4fi) 

Temj (lord) in my three families, 

One of my parents. 

One of my father-in-law's and mother-in-law’s. 

(And) the other one of my husband. 

( 47 ) 

Hip like the kdia-dnmui (severed-fig), 

.So that I may be the beloved of mv husband. 

( 4 «) 

1 do draw pUhnli granary, 

.So that I may have golden granary. 

( 49 ) 

Habui’s nests on the palm tree (the weaver bird), 

Jt is very pleasant to have a sight of the killed satin (co-wife) 

(50) • 

Oh (hdtkudil Oh thdtkudtl (an abusive term meaning a coquette 
woman). 

The co-w'ife is dtkudl (barren). 

( 5 ‘) 

Thau ! Thau ! Than ! (a lump or ^thickness; meaning not clear) 
offering honey, 

Let me be the wife of the king. 

Thau I Thdul Thdul offering honey, 

Let me be the maid of the king. 

Thdul Thdul Thdul offering honey. 

Let me be the wife of the king. 

(Then taking dtin/a-grass in hand, the girls chant) 

Do welcome Arunlhdkur (sun deity). 

Flowers have blossomed on his legs, 

When we receive the ord«r. 

Would depart to^ home after plucking flosvers. 
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( 5 *) 

Kunchl Kunchatil Kunchai-hon} (a personal name) 

Oh Kunchai! Why are you so.late? 

Gold bullions came in bags. 

In am late because of being busy in receiving them. 

Paddy arrived in bags, 

I am so late because of measuring them. 

Rice arrived in bags, 

I am so late because of receiving them. 

Oh lamp of the dusk! I bow to thee, 

.So that I may be devoted to religion. 

In these Vraln-chhadds we find an invariable association 
between the chhadas and the drawings or representations. Earnest 
and cherished desires of the girls find expressions in these draw¬ 
ings. Thus she draws a comb with fjilintli and practises riles 
over it in order to have a golden ct)mb and so on. 

CH\R\crER or .•r//wn/i-i)is!c.\s 

The dlpniids are as simple as the drawings of the primitive 
tribes. They are made only by drawing lines and not by juxta- 
jKisition of colours or b\ contrast of light and shade. Drawing 
of simple lines gives the representations of their desired objects 
or phenomena. This art is practical!) within the traditional 
bounds and represents stereotyped techniques. The principal 
feature of this a/pat/fl-drawing is repetition; lines, triangles, etc., 
are often parallel in series and repeated over and over again. 
Sometimes one shape or de,sigti is fitted into another. This 
repetition is indeed of magical significance. From an artistic 
point of view this seems to be monotonous. But despite such 
monotony the inherent vitality of the motifs is such that it 
invariably asserts through its conventional fetters. I'his has again 
given a stable character to the a/parta-drawing. Here the remarks 
of Charles Holmes regarding the stable character of the 
oriental carpet are equally applicable to the «/pa«fl-painting.’'* 
This stable character of the a/pano-painting also imparts to the 
observers of the vrata-rites the feeling of stability and confidence 
even in the performance of the rituals. This characteristic feature 
is again mainly responsible for repetition and monotony in motifs 
and designs. This lends vitality to the character of the motifs. 
It is not, however, true in all cases of motifs and designs. 
While drawing a leaf or a plant or a pcrsortal ornament the girls 
do not always fail^to give a realistic touch to their representations, 
though generally in a very much conventionalised and traditional 
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manner. Ii i.s also to be noted that behind all these artisiic 
features of the dlpana-painiing lies the fundamental concept 
which leads to such drawings. \Jagical draw'ings in all countries 
are traditional, conventional and symbolical. The main object 
of the girls for drawing these dlpand-wotifs is not to please the 
eyes but to observe certain rites on them for the realisation of 
their desires. It is because of these reasons that the dlpana^an 
seems to be purely abstract, being dependent on repetition, mono 
tony, tradition and symbolism, and consists of forms and designs 
w'hich apparently appear to be meaningless. But all these are 
due to their magical signilicante. 

Alpands as Alvars for Macuco-reliciolis Performances 

It has been already observed that the dlpnna-dvzw'mg serves 
the purpose of an altar for the observance of the magico religious 
rites like the Tantrik diagrams and the primitive ritual drawings. 
VVc have also seen how the paraphernalia of the rite is arranged 
on the drawings or paintings and how the observance of the rite 
is completed. Generally a ghntn, with a mango-twig in it. is 
placed in the central portion of the painting, and flow'ers. durr’d- 
grass, ere., are offered to it which represents the deity concerned. 
Sometimes, as in Senjiiri-vrata, flower is to be offered to each of 
the figures drawn along with the chanting of the chhadns. Often 
other offerings are also arranged on the painting. In Tantrik 
practices as well, we have similar drawings on which rites are 
practised. Among primitive tribes this kind of drawing or paint¬ 
ing is commonly used as the altar fot the performance of 
magico-religious rites. Thus the Hopi altar is composed of sand, 
“the square interior white, with bordering stripe of yellow, 
green, red and w'hite, symbolising the four cardinal points. .\i the 
top of the central square are four symbolic figures of each of the 
four rain clouds”.'*" Among the Australian aboriginals the rock 
paintings form the altar for the performance of magical rituals. 
Even the painting itself bears magical potency. Thus a group 
of round designs represents a green plum-like fruit called tnalge. 
The regular supply of thi.s fruit is maintained by painting or 
repainting the representation of it.'*®a I'he Oraons of Chotanag- 
pur use diagrammatic representations as altars. Thus during the 
Kumdrt baithdm, ceremony such a drawing is called pimri,^^^ As 
to the observance of the rituals on it, we are told that “in the 
innermost compartment of the drawing three handfuls of rice are 
placed a little apart from one another; over each handful of rice 
are placed one f«I.«-leaf and a bit of rasni; these arc now covered 
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with a circular plate made of .m/ leaves; outside, but close to the 
diagram, towards its south-easern, are placed a tile (khapra) with 
lire on it, a bit of copper and a Jighted earthen lamp. A gulaichi- 
flower and a bel-leaf are placed on each petal like compariments 
of the innermost and outermost lines of the diagram. Now the 
woman circumbulates the diagram three times, coming fronf the 
lamp and Anally returning to it. She bows down before the dia¬ 
gram and sits on the sdl-leaf phaced over the handful of rice on 
the innermost compartment of the diagram, with palms of her 
hands joined together, three gulairhi-iiowers strung on a reed and 
some arurd-rice on the pot inside her folded palms. A quantity 
of frankincense is, from time to time, sprinkled on the fire before 
the lamp in front of the diagram, his desiciple sitting by her 
side”.’*" The Kharias and the Birhors also use these drawings 
for the performance of their rituals. Sometimes the rite is observed 
by placing a lamp on the diagram. During the ceremonial worship 
of the totems amongst the Birhors “four compartments are drawn 
on the ground, and in one of the compartments the sacrilicer sits 
down with his face turned in the ilirection of the ancestral hills, 
and some parts or symbols of his totemic animal, plant or object, 
are placed in another compartment of the diagram as an emblem 
of the totem as also of the clan and perhaps of the clan god”.'*’ 
Kven during the marriage ceremonies of the Birhors such dia¬ 
grammatic representations serve as altars for the observance of the 
ceremonial rites. Four rupee-coins are placed and at each of the 
four corners of the figure, a pice. The girl is seated to the east of 
the figure drawn with her face turned towards the west, and the 
father sits on the west with* his face turned towards the east. 
The Saora ittals are also used as altars, and offerings are made to 
all the drawings. The spirit is also believed to fake scat on the 
These itUils again depict agricultural operations, and 
rituals are performed on them for the promotion of agricultural 
fertility. Even the Gond and the Pradhan wall-paintings which 
depict mythical stories, serve the purpose of altars to which both 
boys and girls make offerings and pray for the fulfilment 
of their desires.’*^ Like primitive girls, the kumdri-girls of 
Bengal also arrange the paraphernalia of their wrafa-rites on 
the dlpands. The observer of the rite takes her seat on the dsana 
(seat) drawn in front of the main drawing or the kol, facing either 
eastwards or northwards, with folded hands chanting chhadas and 
pouring flowers, dunia-grass, etc. After the chanting of the 
chhadas and listening to the kathd (legend for proving the efficacy 
of the rite observed) the girl bows down before it and retires. 
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In fsct, this is sctucillv culled u hof or un ultar for 

I he ritual and ceremonial performances. 

Magic.'ai. Charactfr of thf. Alpayia.', 

Thus n//>flUrt-pa in lings and primitive drawings are indeed 
the altars for the performance of the magico-religious rites and 
practices. T he magical import of the ^/p^nfl-painting is, there¬ 
fore, clear. We have already seen that the pigments used in 
these drawings possess magical properties, and that they are used 
with an end in view, either to drive awas the evil spirits or to 
repre.scnt the deities or the natural phenomena concerned. 
vSimilarly, the forms, motifs and designs etc., also contain magical 
import. 1 hey are drawn with the sole object of either influenc¬ 
ing them or causing them to do something beneficial to the 
observer of the rite. The presentation of an object is as 
effectual as the object itself, and as there is virtue in words aiul 
power in names, so there is efiicacs in pictographs. Thus the 
drawing of a circle on the ground is full of magical significarce. 
Even today in Bengal a line representing a snake is drawn round 
a house for preventing the snake from entering into it. There 
are again numerous references in the popular talcs regarding the 
drawing of such lines lor the perfortnance of magical rites in 
order to keep off the witches and the evil spirits.'-*. 'Fhis becomes 
clear from the citation of similar pradiccs prevalent atnongst the 
Abyssinians and the Africans who draw eyes for avertjng evil 
eyes, and heads and faces for protection against evils, etc.'®' In 
the dlpatids as well, such drawings afe common, and It is not at 
all unlikely that similar motivations make the girls draw such 
motifs and designs. The concept of the natural phenomena like 
sun, moon and stars as represented in the dipanTis is also worths 
of notice, Ehese are all considered as the sources of subsistence 
on earth, and accordingly, these ^ phenomena are the most 
potent and powerful deities. They are drawn, and rites are 
practised over them for plenty of agricultural supply, water, etc. 
Magical import of the fl/p/nni-painting is. however, best represented 
in the Senjun-xnala-dlpanas where we have the depiction of 
houses, sun, moon, kitchen, betel-nuts, cow shed, etc. They^are 
indeed the drawings of the things or articles which the girls desire. 
'I'hus by drawing ornaments with pithuli she hopes to possess 
golden ornaments.*®* These motifs would have been meaningless 
without any spell by which the represented elements in the dlpanas 
ate expected to fulfil the desires expressed. “Prayer is the soul's 
sincere desireand in the dlpanns we have the drawing or paint- 
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ing of the prayers of the girls. This is the essence of the magical 
concept of the fl/pan«-paiming. Thus the young girls of Bengal 
are very much practical in their a//>««fl-drawings. They hope to 
achieve their hearts’ desires by making representations in the 
J/prt>jfl-drawings and by observing rites on them following the 
principle of sympathetic magic. 

CoNt l.l'SIOX.S 

It now follows that the art, as reflected in the is ihe 

mo^t primitive in form and character. In a sense it is a tradi- 
tio.ial art with conventionalised forms and motifs. It is an art 
of the people which is not dictated by fashion and is primarily 
based on nature study. It is imitative and not intellectual. It 
deals more with action than with thought. It concentrates more 
on things than on ideas. Naturallly, therefore, this art is the best 
approach for understanding the peopes’ thoughts and actions. 
Kvery object of the world required for material existence is its 
main concern. What the girl sees all around, what attracts her 
most, what she thinks of utmost utility lor herself and for the 
people at large, (ind expression in the vrata ulpanas. Its forms, 
patterns and designs are not. therefore, so meaningless as one 
would like to think. In fact, they contain meanings of far greater 
import. Indeed, the common rural folk and the primitive man can 
not think of any art that has no material application to life, 
('oomaraswamy rightly observes that to try to explain the nature of 
the primitive or folk art or to speak accurately of any traditional 
art by an assumption of a decorative instinct of aesthetic purpose, 
is a pathetic fallacy, a deceptive projection of our own mentality 
upon the ground.Compared with the .sophisticated art. this 
fllpana art appears to be naive and primitive. In reality it has 
preserved many primitive traits in spite of the infiltration of mans 
alien elements. The dlpnjia art actually developed by displaying 
the primitive characteristics. In that sense it is a ‘'derivative 
primitive art”. Thus Kroebar says with regard to the primitive 
arts that ‘they tend to geometric and floral design or to a naive 
.somewhat inept realism. 'I’hey please but hardly stir”. In the 
dlpandSj as in the tribal arts, ‘ things are set out in a style, which, 
however crude it may .seem to the sophisticated eye, is to them a 
triumph of technical achievement, a support.... to moral, a cause 
of pride and self-respect”.This particular .study of the dlpand 
art of Bengal gives us a clear understanding as to how intimately 
folk art is connected with religion and magic. Here also jve 
find a commixture of cult and myth with art. In fact, common 
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people do not know any secular art. On the other hand, 
his art is inspired by magico-religious experience. In fact, it is 
the drawing or the painting of thf hopes and fears, dreams, and 
faiths of the common people. It is rather a dramatic representa¬ 
tion of the cherished desires of the girl, which are to be fulfilled. 
Indeed, she paints what she wants to be. or in other word.s, her 
prayer or soul’s sincere desire is being painted in the alpnnds. 

Orici.n of Alpand VhWTisv. 

The folk ritual drawing or painting of Bengal is not an 
isolated phenomenon. It is rather the part of a culture which is 
intimately linked up with the life of the people. This analysis of 
the folk ritual painting no doubt opens a new vista for the study 
of the rural culture of Bengal, and as a matter of fart, that of 
India. An attempt therefore is being made here to work out a 
hypothesis as to its origin. 

A common linguistic base for by far the major regions of the 
whole of South and South-East Asia has l)een established lotig ago 
by Schmidt and others. In India this base is represented by the 
Munda or the Kol language. Accordingly. Schmidt established the 
Austric family of languages with its two main groups, nameh 
the Austro-.Asiatic and the Au.sironesian. riic Munda along 
w'ith such languages as the Khasi, Mon kbmer, N'icobares, 
etc., has been placed under the Austro Asiatic group, and the 
Austroncsian includes within it such well determined languages 
as the Melanesian, PoKnesiati and Micronesian. Others have even 
gone to the extent of including the* Oceanic group of languages 
w’ithin it.’’’ The basis of this linguistic affinity is to be found 
in the structure of the words, phonetic system, features of grammar, 
vocabulary, etc. Przyluski and Rivet have again raised the pro¬ 
blem of the existence of a sort of relationship between the Austric 
and the Iranian and the Sumerian. But such a relationship is yet 
to be established on a still firmer ground.'’" 

The Munda language in India includes within it a number 
of sub-^groups such as Kherwari, Juang, Kurku, Kharia, Savara, 
Gadaba, etc., distributed over Chotanagpur and the neighbouring 
areas. In pre historic times the Munda certainly had a still wider 
distribution over the eastern half of central India, southern border 
of the Himalayas, N.W. parts, Nepal and eastern parts aitd 
plausibly also over the whole of the peninsular India. .Sten Konow 
discovered that some Tibeto-Burman languages present characters 
similar to those of the Munda. In the N.W. the Mun^a is said 
to be represented by the KanawSri in the valley of the .Sutlej, and 
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Barushaski. though of unknown origin, has been also connected 
with the Austric speech. In the N.E. the Munda is represented in 
such languages as KanasT, BangloT, Bunan, etc.'”''* So far as 
southern India is concerned it is generally asserted that the Munda 
was once widely distril)uted, though at present we have no definite 
data to determine its extent. What is wanted today is a Hngfnstic 
survey of the languages spoken hy the aboriginal tribes of southern 
India, who now speak one or the other of the Dravidian longues. 
If such a linguistic survey is made, it will not be difficult 
to find out the substratum of an older language. If the Munda 
was once widely spread over southern India, it had certainly left 
its traces in the languages now spoken. If it did not. we would 
at least know what was the language of a still earlier people. On 
the wliole it is to be maintained that the domain of the Munda 
or the Austric language was much more extensive than at present. 
It is onh in the later periods that this domain has been consi- 
derablv reduced by the infiltration of the Dravidian. the Indo- 
-Vryan and the ribeto-Burman languages. 

Racial affinity existing amongst all these peoples speaking the 
Austric language is not an improbability. Long ago .Schmidt 
pointed out the existence of such a racial likeness. Later on, 
however, attempts were made to prove the unworthiness of such a 
hspothesis. But recent ethnological investigations have again 
directed our attention towards the original theorv. It has now 
l)een found out that the W*ddas of Cieylon bear a close affinity with 
the most primitive aboriginals of southern India such as the Kani- 
kars, Irulas, Kadars, Chenchus. etc.'’* 1 hesc tribes again have 

racial affinity with the abbriginal tribes of central India ;tfid 
Chotanagpur. Further, all these tribes have some points of 
racial likeness with the Australian aboriginals, and it has been 
contended that there exists a graduated series of racial characters, 
particularly stature, between the .south Indian tribes, the Veddas 
of Ceylon and the Australian aborigines. This scale is said to 
have started from southern India, and accordingly, it has been 
contended that all these tribes belong to the racial type known as 
the Proto-Australoid. But further ethnological investigations have 
clarified this disputed point of the ethnic origin of these peoples, 
lyven scientific objections have been raised against the very u.se 
of the term Proto-Australoid as a racial type.*-** A comparative 
study of the physical characters of all these tribes shows that the 
aborigines of .southern India have more points of racial likeness 
with the Veddas of Ceylon than with the Australian primitive 
tribes.*** Therefore, this ethnic type has been called Veddid, But 
we can not at the same time completely ignore the existence of 
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racial likeness with the Australian aborigines as well. Hence we 
would be rather justified in calling this ethnic type Veddid- 
Australoid. Not only that, some l^avc even tried to establish the 
existence of certain forms of racial likeness of the Indian tribes 
with the Melanesians, Indonesians, etc., or in other words, with the 
|)cople of the regions where the Austric language is spoken. It -is, 
however, to be admitted that all these people have passed through 
considerable modifications due to diverse racial admixtures. The 
original racial characters arc bur mostly lost. In spite of thi.s. 
one may be permitted to associate the Austric speech with the 
Veddid-Australoid people characterised by dolichocephalic head 
and platyrrhinc nose. 

The centre of the dispersal of the Austrit-speakers is still 
a riddle with the ethnologists and the philologists. Different views 
have been expressed. According to one suggestion, northern 
Indo-China was the centre for the formation of a definite Austric 
group, and it wa.s from here that the dispersal towards the cast 
and the west took place. Another view brings the Austrics from 
the west to India and thence to all other regions extending up to 
Polynesia.The latter view has been taken to be more plausible, 
though a later Melanesian and Polynesian infdtration into India 
has been proved by ethnological studs. But in all probability, 
however, it appears, as Prof. S. K. Chatterji has suggested, that 
“the original Austric .speech appears to have characterised in India 
and then it .spread into Burma and Indo-China, the Peninsula of 
Malaya and the islands bevond, changing in the course of its migra¬ 
tion involving so many centuries and .so many thousands of miles 
and contact with various other peoples”.*"* T his conclu-sion is 
also borne out by ethnological considerations. Dr. Hutton after 
considering all the existing views regarding the migration of the 
Proto-Australoid, comes to the conclusion that “the safest hypothe¬ 
sis at, present, therefore, appears to be that the Proto-Australoid 
tvpc in India is derived from a very early migration from the West 
and that its special features have been finally determined and per¬ 
manently characterised iit India itself.”'*'® Recently .Sir Arthur 
Keith has made a pointed reference to the “possibility of India 
being an evolutionary field" for the different racial types. He fur¬ 
ther thinks that “8o% of the blocxi of India is native to the soil.”'*" 
A very serious consideration should be given to thi.s expressed 
opinion of Sir Arthur Keith. In that case the possibility of India 
being a great centre for the evolution of the different ethnic types 
and linguistic families can not be so easily dismissed. That the 
Austric speech and the Veddid-Australoid type were actually 
formed in India, and thence di.spersed towards the cast, is also 
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proved by the study of the existing cultural traits of all these 
peoples, more particularly the religiot||^j|deas and practices which 
show a remarkable affinity. Sych an aimlty dim not be explained 
as accidental. This must have been due to a common origin or 
source. Here particular reference may be made to such ideas 
as the Polynesian Mana and Indian Brahma or Tolynesian 
tapu (taboo or tabu) and the Atharva-Vedic tabtwa and th^t modern 
nishiddha, ilie concept of Purusha and Prakrili, the concept of 
Urnd, Prlhwl-tndfd, heavenly bodies and many myths and 
legends.Prof. Chatterji contends that “considering that 
the Indo-European world outside India does not show any trace 
of these and similar ideas, and that these arc found in the Austric 
domain outside India, and further the Austric world within India 
survives in the present day Hindu world .... the Indo-Europeans 
in India found a deep element of thought and nnsticism, with 
which they had themselves nothing to compare, and it was 
inevitable that these great ideas should find an important place, a 
basic position, in the philosophical system built up jointly b\ the 
Austrics, Dravidian and the Arvans”.''** Accordingly, wc will not 
be unjustified to hold the view that India appears to be a primary 
centre for the dispersal of the Austric speakers and so also of 
the Vcddid-Australoid. 

The Veddid-Australoid race forms the substratum of the popu¬ 
lation not only of Bengal but also of the whole of India. The 
existence of an earlier Negrito racial strain in the Indian popula¬ 
tion has now been found out to have little scientific basis.*'** 
This Veddid-Australoid or the Austric speakers have also supplied 
the basic ethnic clement in the Bengali population. Ethnological 
survey has proved beyond any doubt that the lower oder the 
Bengali social cadre has been entirely and strictly formed by this 
racial type. It is at the same time to be admitted that the later 
infiltration of the Melanesian and Indonesian elements has also 
made racial and cultural contributions.’^^ Not only has the 
Veddid-Australoid supplied the basic racial clement, but also the 
very basis of Bengali and Indian culture. Philological analysis of 
the Bengali language and culture has revealed that the basis of the 
now composite people of Bengal has been mainly laid by the 
Austric-speakers or the Veddid-Australoid. In this connection it 
would be very much profitable to refer to the significant findings 
of Prof. S, K. Chatterji: — 

The Austric tribes were “in the Neolithic stage of culture of 
India and perhaps in India they learnt the use of copper and 
iron. They brought with them a primitive system of agriculture 
in which a digging stick was employed to till the hill sides. 
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Terrace cultivation of rice in the hills and plains, the ailtivation 
of the same grain were in all likelihood introduced by them. They 
brought, as the names from their, language would suggest, the 
cultivation of the coconut (uarJkela), the plantain {kndala), the 
betel-vine (lamhula), betel-nut (giivdka), probably also turmeric 
(haridrd) and ginger (srihgax>era) and some other vegetables like 
brinjal (piddmgnna) and the pumpkin. I hey appear not to have 
been cattle breeders, they had no i;sc of milk but the> were, most 
probably, the first people to tame the elephant, and to domesticate 
the fowl. The habit of counting bv twenties in some parts of 
northern India appears to be the relic of the Austro-.Vsiatic habit. 
The later Hindu practice of computing titne by days of the moon 
seems also to.be Austric in origin”."- Besides, the cultural traits 
of the people of Bengal, before their contact with the .Aryans, have 
been also vers brilliantly sutntnarised. b> Prof. S. K. Chatterji. 
"The ideas of karma and transmigration, the practice of yoga, the 
religious and the philosophical ideas centering round the concep 
tion of the dicinit) as Siva. DevT attd Vishnu, the Hindu ritual 
of pujd as opposed to the Vedic ritual of homa —all these and 
tuuch more in Hittdu religion and thought, would appear to be 
non-Aryan in origin; a great deal of Epic and Puranic myth, 
legend and semi-history, is pre-Aryan; much of our material cidiure, 
social and other usages, e.g. cultivation of some of our most 
important plants like rice and some vegetables, fruits like the 
tamarind and coconut, the u.sc of betel-leaf in Hindu life and 
ritual, nmst of our popular religions, most of our folk crafts, our 
distinctive Hindu dress, our marriage rituals in some parts of 
India with the use of vermilion ancf turmeric and many other 
things would appear to be legacy from our pre-Aryan 
ancestors".V* Most of these cultural traits mentioned by Prof. 
Chatterji are indeed the contributions of the Austrics or the 
Veddid-Australoids, 

This conclusion of Prof. Chattery finds corroboration in our 
.study of the folk religious rites and practices and more so of the 
folk ritual drawings and paintings. As to the earliest folk paint¬ 
ings we can make here a pas.sing reference to the rock paintings 
and other arts common to most of the speakers of the Austric 
language^who appear to have been once widely spread over India. 
Ceylon,^iBurma, Malaya Archipelago, Australia and extending up 
to Pedynesia. In this connection the study of the Australian rock- 
paintings is very interesting, I'hese paintings are mostly natural¬ 
istic and symbolical. Numerous geometric and floral designs are 
painted, and rituals arc observed over them. Reference may also 
be made to the similarity of the Anganii Naga plastic art with 
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the primitive art of Malaya Archipelago. All these art forms 
were originally naturalistic and later on became conventionalised. 
7 his is also true of our folk t;itual art of Bengal. 

The ritual alpand-ari of Bengal originally belonged to the 
agricultural stage. Those who lived in this stage had developed 
peculiar beliefs in certain forms of deities and in magical practices 
for the ample supply of crops and for driving out the evil spirits 
as well. 1 herefore, such an art would be nothing but a rcllectioti 
and application of their beliefs and practices. 

It has now been found out that the verv basis of agriculture 
and cultisation has been supplied bv the Auslrics. more parti¬ 
cularly the terrace cultivation with the digging slick. Even 
the terrace cultivation, an earlier form of agriculture, is mostly to 
be associated with the Austric people. Many Sanskrit terms denot¬ 
ing agricultural operations and products are also said to be of 
Austric origin. Particular reference inav be made to the term 
languid (plough) which is of Austric derivation. So also are the 
terms for rice, paddy, paddy-plants, etc., and .some vegetables like 
coconut (natikela), plaintain (kadalT). brinjal (x'aliiiigana), pumpkin 
(aldhu), lime (niinbuka), rose apple (janibii), cotton (karpdia). 
silk-cotton {salmall). oil-.seed, betel, etc. We can also refer to such 
terms as dndimba, kadaniba, sirnba, niniba, minbhd, Ifibu, Idmbula, 
etc.,—all these appear to belong to the Austric family.'''' The 
r'>tf/«-rites and the folk ritual drawings arc also to be pariicularlv 
associated with all these articles. Ihe botanic representations in 
the c7/pci^7«-pa in tings also relate to such an as.sociaiion. 

But the most important point to be noted here is the use of 
pigments in the rt/pflnrt-dvawings. Ricc-[X)wdcr and rice-paste 
form the invariable items of pigments for the folk ritual painting. 
1 he Indo-Europeans appear to have no knowledge of rice. They 
were acquaiiitetl with ynva. In Indo-Aryan the oldest word for 
rice is vrJhi which has been taken to be of Dravidian athliadon. 
But in the new Indo-Aryan language the word for rice is chdwal or 
rlidtil. I'his word again appears to be based on the middle-Indo- 
Aryan form chatnala which means rice as xvell as food. Further, 
the term chdmala in the sense of food can well be connected with 
the Mundd or the Kol root Similarly the term tandula is 

also of Austric origin.'^* In such a case the use of rice in ritual 
practices appears to be an Austric contribution. It can, therefore, 
l>c suggested that the use of rice-powder and rice-paste in the folk 
ritual drawings was originally an Austric practice. It has been 
already seen that even today rice-powder and rice-paste form the 
only or the most important ingredient in the drawings and paint¬ 
ings of the Munda tribes of Chotanagpur and elsewhere. Some 
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Other dry pigments also appear to be of Auslric extraction. We 
may refer to the black colour from charcoal, for which the term 
nhgar is also of Auslric origin. Sy also is the origin of turmeric 
(haridra), sindur (vermilion), the red from hearth-earth, etc. The 
use of simlut in socio religious practices is undoubtedly Austric in 
origin. Vermilion in ritual art represents blotxl or soul matter. 
This is also an Austric idea. Methods of drawing these dlpands 
arc also common to the Auslric speakers. 

Even a consideration of the motifs and designs of the folk 
ritual paintings of Bengal leads us to the same conclusion. The 
floral representations in the «//Mna-paintings have their counter¬ 
parts in farther India. In Cambodia similar motifs of leaf and 
creeper are common. So also are the geometrical patterns which 
figure prominently in the early paintings of the Veddas, Australians 
and other tribes speaking an allied .Austric speech. Spiral motif 
is also common in Burma, Java and Sumatra, and the triangular 
motif is most universally present in Khmer art. As to the repre¬ 
sentations of the heavenly bodies like the sun. the moon and the 
stars, such an association with the Austrics is not in the least bevond 
probability. The “enumeration of the days by the phases of the 
moon—the liflii.s”, appears to be an .Vustvic custom still prevailing 
in Polynesia. The concept of the ftdl moon and the new moon 
is also Austric. The words Rdkd (lull moon) and Kuhu (new 
moon) have their counterparts in Polynesia as Rakaii and 
It appears that all these words have a common source in Indian 
Austric speech. Again, some of the names of the c;onstcllalions 
are also of Auslric oiigin such as the pleiades 01 the mdtrikd from 
the Polynesian maiariki.'-'' It is to be noted here that the Vrata- 
rites have an invariable association with the ft!his and nnkshatras. 
In the folk rittial paintings ol Bengal as well, we have almost the 
universal representations of the sun. the moon and the stars. This 
concept of chawing the sun. tnoon, and the stats is also of Austric 
extraction. Amongst the Mniulas, thc^sun god is Sin Bohga and the 
moon goddess, \inda Chanda, who arc the male and female deities 
in Muncla myths. 1 his concept of the sun and the moon as the 
male and the female is also common am(*ngst other Austtic pcxiples, 
I’hc representations of the sun and the moon in the dlpands might 
have originatedTrom the same concept i.e. fertility cult. Regard¬ 
ing the depiction of the fauna in the ritual paintings we may 
make here a particular reference to the peacock which figures 
most commonly and prominently, f'hc term for peacock mayura 
and maruka have been formed alter the Austric svord mayuka. 
We can also refer to the term inrokj and in we have 

marak. Thus the word for peacock is of Austric origin. Again, 
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we may refer to the fact that the peacock is primarily a native 
animal of south-east Asia. It is also a national emblem of 
Burma.Its depiction is most widely represented in the arts 
of the Austric people. 

A reference must also be made to the very purpose of the 
ritual paintings. We have already seen that they serve US altars 
for the performance of rnagico-religious rites, more closely 
associated with the fertility cult, animism and tolemism. It is 
now beyond little doubt that some of the very important rnagico- 
religious concepts and rituals of our countrv are the contributions 
of the Austrits. Here reference may also be made to the practice 
of the avoidance of the evil eye by performing such rites as 
uichmuat or haron.^^- Not to speak of this, even the very prnciple 
of the practice of avoidance or labu (Polynesian Inpii) have an 
.Austric basis. Besides, we have also seen that the ritual paintings 
ot Bengal are closely associated with many myths and legends such 
as the cosmic and creational myths, some of which appear to be 
ot Austric origin. Lastly, we must mention that this type of floor 
or surface decoration is also not unknown to the Austrics. Indeed, 
the Melanesians, Micronesians and Polvnesians have a great 
love for surface painting. Above all, this folk ritual paintings or 
drawings of Bengal bear close resemblance in technitjues. pigments, 
contents .uul purpose with the drawings and paintings of the 
Austiic speakers of (Ihotanagpur and other places. Even the pre¬ 
sent distribution ol this type of ritual rt//;rt//«-painting or drawing 
.speaks of its as,sociation with the Austrics or the Veddid-.Australoid 
/ernes ot India, namely Bengal, Bihar, southern India, parts of 
central India and western Inrdia. A detailed ethm)logical study of 
the folk drawings and paintings of different parts of India and 
of other domains of the Austric-speakers will undoubtedly throw 
further light on this problem. But eveti from what has been 
found out from this limited aspect of the study ol the folk ritual 
drawings and paintings of Bc^ngal it may perhaps be hypothetically 
suggested that the veiy basis of the magico-ieligious a/pez/nJ-paint- 
ings of Bengal has been laid by the AusU ic-speakers or the 
Veddid-Australoids. 
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DKSCRIPIIONS OF PLATES AND NOTES 
Pl.ATE No. I 

Ji is a square design of ihe Tdrd-^/rafn-dlpand (Madaripur, 
Faridpui) with many bigger and smaller scpiare rooms. Inside a 
bigger square, there are four other squares, each of which again 
has been partitioned into a number of smaller square rooms. 
In the 4ih square which is attached to the 3rd square upwards 
and downwards, there is a big circle in which again a smaller 
circle has been drawn with a circular lotus in it. Remaining 
space of the outer circle has been Idled up with a deeper design. 
Borders have been decorated with many geometrical patterns. On 
the left towards the corner, there is the motif of a flower which 
seems to be a variefy of lotus. Other flowers drawn on the corner 
are locally called cltdlld flowers (flowers of an acid-fruit tree). 
At the four corners of the drawing there arc four ornamental 
designs called ktdkhd. Above the septare, there is the circle repre¬ 
senting a head in its frontal view with ears drawn, from which 
hang kundnlas or pendants. There is no representation of eyes, 
nose, etc., which arc very common in other dlpandi. Instead, 
the blank space has been (died up with a circular lotus design. 
Wavy lines radiating from the circular head indicate the rays 
of the sun since the circle represents, the sun. Below the square, 
there is a pair of peacocks in a very beautiful position. Rectan- 
gidar drawing below is the seat on which the observer of the 
x>rafo takes her seat at the time of the performance of the rite. 
Fhere is uniformity in designs draw'n on all sides of the square 
and circles. 


Pl.ATE No. II 

This is another illustration of the Tdrd-vrala-ulpand (Madari¬ 
pur). It mainly consists of .square and circle designs. Inside the 
.smaller one, there is a variety of lotus design; in the second, the 
motif of sankhalafd or the conch-creeper and in the 3rd a creeper 
design with flowers. Above the square, there is the circular 
head in its frontal view with the presentation of eyes, nose, ears, 
etc. There is the crown of dome-shape over the circular head. 
Sides of the circular head have been decorated with many creeper 
and flower designs. Below the square, there is the semi-circle 
decorated with geometrical patterns, flowers, etc. Inside the square 
towards the right corner, there are dots indicating stars. The 
circular head above represents the sun and the semi-circle below 
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the moon. Below, there is the inodii (a wicker siool-work stool) 
to be used as a seal b\ the obseiver of ihc rile. 

Pi ATE No. in 

This a simple variety of dll>ana of ihe same xnatn (Madaripur) 
with three conceniric circles. Above, there is the circfilar sun 
with the Usual representation of the physical characiers and below, 
is the semi-circular moon. The central circle has been filled up 
with a variety of multipetalled lotii, and thi remaining space of 
other circles with dots icpieseniing stars. Rectangular seat below 
is foi the votary. 


Pi.A I F. No. IV 

It is a beautiful illnsiration of the Md^ha-mnxulnl xnala- 
hlpand (Madaiipur) consisting of conceniric circles. In the 
central circle there is a beautiful motif of S peialled lotus, in the 
.second a variety of saiikha-l<ilh\ in the 3rd flowers are joined 
together by wavy lines representing either creeper or w’aitr or 
river: in the 4lh there is a representation of a variety of flower; 
and in the 5th triangles are drawai, not uniformlv, but facing 
above and below alternately. Ouier space of .the circle has been 
decorated with ornamental curved lines. There is the circular 
head above with the usual representation of eyes, nose, ears, etc., 
and wavy lines radiating from the nmkitln (crown) represent ravs 
The semi-circular drawing below represents the moon. A peacock 
has been represented as standing on the modn. 

Pt.ATE No. V 

This is another variety ol the Mu^hn-inauddid-vrnla-Tilpanu. 
Here we have beautiful representations of creepers, leaves and 
flowers wiiich are indeed ihe chaiacteri.stic features of the dlpana 
painting, fi consists of five circular lines, intervening space of 
which has been filled up with numerous designs. 

Plait. No. VI 

It is a simple form of' / 7 //Mnci-draw'ing of the same vrala, 
with the usual toncentric circles and circular head above and 
the semicircle below. In the centre there is the design of the 
6 petalled lotus. The seat of the devotee is a rectangular drawing 
with cioss-w'ise lines inside. 

Plate No. VII-XI 

In plates VII to XI are the drawings of 52 items required 
for the observance of the Senjufi-vrala (West Bengal, each of 
which is worshipped with the chanting of the chhadas). Here we 
find representations of articles wantecT or desired for by the girls 
in course of the observance of numerous magical rites. 
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Fig. J, is the deity, i.e. Sefljutl herself in whose honour the 
rile is observed. .She has been drawn in an outlined temple. 
Above, there stands the linga fixed in Yoni, below which there are 
two human figures, which, most 'probably, represent the male 
and female polentiulilies, .Siva and ParvatT, Fig. a represents 
ifi houses drawn on a single straight line with curved lines on 
it. Fig. 3 is a dola or palanipiin which is a soiiarc figure with a 

semi-< ircular drawing above. Fig. is a koaa —a straight line 

with () short upwards lines on it. Fig. 15 is a representation of 

the brinjal leaf, and Fig. (i is a snr or A/rngdaplant (a kind 

of reed). Fig. 7 is the representation of a hilva plant—it is itot 
a realistic drawing. Fig. 8 is a bamboo koda or stem. Fig. 9 
represents wavy lines radiating one from the other, representing 
the rivers, (iahga and Yamuna, one ematting from the other. 
Fig. 10 i.s a representation of the belel-mii plant, and F'ig. 11 
indicates tw'o small circles representing the sun and the moon. 
Wavy lines radiating from one of the (irties indicate sun-rays, 
I'ig. 12 consists of lines representing roads leading to a house 
which is taken to be a shop in the market. Fig. 13 is a stjuare 
room in to which a cow is tied to a post—cow in the cow shed. 
Figs. 14 and ir, are the drawings of jujube and ah'nilhha plants. 
Fig. )(> is a golden plate or Ihfild or dish. Fig. 17 is the repre¬ 
sentation of the temple of .siva. It is a square room and in it 
there is a triangle with the iridant above. Linga has been drawm 
in the centre of the temple. Fig. 18 is a representation of the 
ti/n-leaf (cit.slard apple plants’ leaf), and Fig. 19 is a ndimnndir 
(a big temple with a number of doors, eu.). Fig. so is a natur¬ 
alistic representation of the betel-leaf, and Fig. 2t is a three 
cornered lamp represented by a triangle. Fig. 22 represents a 
woman with a child in her arms and holding another child 
.standing on the ground (Jidle-po-kdndhe-po), Fig. 23 is a dhehki 
(husking peddle) along with its bods, anvil, etc., in working con¬ 
dition. Fig. 24 is a beadstead, rectangular in shape. Fig. 25 is 
a human representation, and Fig. 2() is the drawing of a .pidi 
(wooden seat) made of mango-wood or jack-fruit free-wood 
(dnikdlhaler-pidi) which is also rectangular in shape. Fig. 27 
(a and b) is the representation of two cups or vnlis containing 
ghee or sandal wood paste. Fig. 28 is the representation of four 
types of golden ornaments. Fig. 29 is a kitchen with its W’oven 
and the cooking pm on it. Fig. go is the drawing of a crab 
with its legs and eyes shown prominently. Fig. 31 is a rectangular 
mirror duly framed. Fig. 32 is the representation of an udvefhlU 
(squirrel). Figs. 33 & 34 arc the representations of vedis (a pair 
of tongs) and hdtd (spoon). Fig. 35 is a pdiikhd or fan (hand 
fan made of palm leaf), and Fig. 36 is the representation of a jujube 
plant. I'ig, 37 is a kajal-latd (a spoon-like iron for preparing 
stibium). Figs. 38 & 39 are the representations^ of the star and a 
vermilion lx)x. Fig. 40 is a betel-leaf plate on a big bowl in 
which betel-leaf is preserved. Fig. 41 is a real representation of 
a blowing conch {sankha). Fig. 42 is the mnyna (gracula religiosa). 
Fig. 43 represents human figures, and Fig, 44 is another repre 
sentation of a local bird called so-pdkhi. 
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Fig. 45 is the representation of Indra, the king of gods. Fig. 4h 
is the teraj, and Fig, 47 represents two figs. Fig. 48 is a inodd 
or a big paddy basket, and Fi". 49 is a palm tree. Fig. 50 is the 
representation of a human head in profile with the tongue eoming 
out as if spitting. Fie. 51 represents a than, ahd Fie. 52 is a 
brass precatorus. 


Plate No. XIII 

(a) It is a Pfitlihii-liujavrnla-dlpnnd with the representation 

of tfie lotus-plant with its stocks and flowers. On the last stem 
there is the 8 petalled lotus on which has been drawn a circle, 
inside space of which has been filled up with cross-wise lines. 
It represents the globular earth. x 

(b) An Oraon ritual diagram—diagram of the Ddddkdild or 
Hhelwaphdri ceremony. (Illustrated from S. C. Ray's book.) 

PiJVTE No. XIV 

(a) Kh^ria drawing for the Deolhdn ceremony (Illusttated 
from S. C. Ray’s book). 

(b) Kharia drawing for the Dihharnd teremonv (Illustr.aied 
from S. C. Ray's book). 


PI.ATE No. XV 

(a) Birhor diagram for the Tdhchdnrht ceremony (Illustrated 
from .S. C. Ray's book). 

(b) Rirhor thawing for the liona-sonk ceremony (Illustrated 
from .S. C. Ray's book). 
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‘‘Some Aspects of Religious Life 
as depicted in Early Inscriptions 
and Literature of Bengal” 

Tapo Nath (^hakuax arti, m.a. 

Depnt I men! of Atjrieiil ludinn lhslo)\ nod Culhne 

It is not prissiblc to oivc a slriitly chronological and a detailed 
and fotnplete account of the religions beliefs and practices, occult 
esoteric ideas, auspicious folk-rites and popular religious institu¬ 
tions, diverse cults and ethical conventions which were prevalent 
in ancient Bengal and Assam by collecting together some fragments 
of information supplied bv the early inscriptions of Bengal, which 
may be said to be scattered over a period of roughly eight hundred 
years in between the fourth century A.D. and circa 1200 A.D., the 
approximate date of the Muslim toncjnest of Bengal. The early 
inscriptions of Assam beginning with the Nidhanpur Copper plate 
inscription of Bhaskaravarmina, who*was a contemporary of the 
emperor Harsavardhana cif Ranauj (and hence belonging to the 
seventh century A.D.) are similarly scattered over a period of 
roughly five hundred and lifty years. The meagre data supplied 
by the early inscriptions of Bengal and Assam have accordingly 
been supplemented where necessary by additional bits of informa¬ 
tion supplied by Sanskrit works written by contemporary Bengali 
writers. Some interesting glimpses of the religious life of a section 
of the common people of ancient Bengal may aLso be obtained 
from the earliest known specimens of Bengali literature known as 
Caryapadas. Some valuable hints are supplied and interesting 
lights are thrown by a study of the ancient monuments, old stone 
and metal images, coins and terracotta plaques discovered at 
Mainamati, Paharpiir,' Mahasthan, Bangarh and some other 
ancient sites of Bengal. 

Eastern countries of India like Bengal, Behar and Assam were 
according to the testimony of the Dharmasutras generally con- 
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sidered during the early period of Arvaii Vcdic (ivilisation as being 
outside the pale <»f V'edic euliurc and civilisation. The early 
inseripiions of Bengal dating from the time of Kinnaragupta I of 
the Tmpeiial Gupta dynast) of India, show beyontl doubt that 
Wdic culture was b\ this time widely diffused in Kaslcrn India and 
had widely spread itself in eastern countries of India liRe Bengal. 
Behar and .\ssam. The carl) inscriptions of Bengal are mostly 
charier^ rctording gifts of latid b) Kings, princes, ministers, loyal 
offkials, nobles, vassal or feudaiot) thiefs and private persons to 
Riahmanas and .sramanas or ascetics. Brahinanical temples. leli- 
gious organisations and monastic establishments. (Sec my article 
Transfer of Landed Property in' .Ancient Bengal in the Indian 
(]ulture. Vol. IX. Nos. 2 and pp. 180-S.j). The early inscriptions 
of Bengal and Assam, therefore, leave no doubt about the existence 
during the early Gupt:i and posi-Ciupta age in Bengal and in 
Sylhet of large number ol Brrihmanas who wctc quite lamiliar 
with V^edic rites and rituals. 1 he IViention in the namodarpur 
Gopper-platc inscriptions of orthodox Brahmanas who performed 
the Agnihotra rites (Plate 1) and the Pancamahftyajnas (Plate 2) 
bears witness, as pointed out b) R. G. Basak. to the fact that in 
the fifth and sixth centuries .A.I), there was no dearth in Bengal 
of Brahmanas who were acquainted with Vedic rites and rituals. 
A copper plate (Plate g) inscription found at Damodarpur of the 
time of Budhagupta shows that the people were anxious to pro¬ 
vide residences for pious Brahmttnas and that the‘Government ol 
those days used also to encourage .gifts of land made for the benefit 
of piotis Brahmanas. Another Damodarpur copper plate (Plate /|) 
inscription states that two lemples and two chambers were made 
for the two gods, Kokamukhasvamin and .‘Svetavarahasvantin 
evidently two Brahinanical gods. Another Damodarpur copper¬ 
plate (Plate 5) inscription informs us that provisions were made 
for the worship of the aforesaid gods and for the continuance of 
the bali, caru, sattra. etc., in connection with the daily worship of 
the god ."ivetavarahasvamin. The five Damodarpur copper plate 
inscriptions which bear dates covering the pericxl of time from 
circa 44.g-44 A.D. to circa 53 .g -.‘14 A.D. accordingly corrolxtrate the 
broad historical statement that during the early Gupta period in 
Bengal and also in other parts of the vast Gupta empire there was 
an upheaval of Brahmanism which had for a time lost its supre¬ 
macy before the rise of the Gupta dynasty owing to the ascendancy 
of Buddhism. 

The Tippera copper-plate inscription (vide Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XV, p. 307) of the feudatory chief Lokanatha shows that settlements 
by making free gifts of land were made of pious Brahmanas who 
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were versed in the lour Vedas even in the casicrnrnosr regi<»n,s of 
Bengal, full of dense forest, where tigers and other wild aninikls 
roamed at large. The ino.st interesting account of such settlcnicnis 
of orthodox Brahinanas is furnished by the Nidhanpur copper¬ 
plate inscription of Bhaskaravarnnna which records the settlement 
in Sylhet of two hundred and five Brahmanas belonging to various 
gotras and such Vcdic .sakhas as VajasaneyT, Carakya and 'fait- 
lirTya of the Yayurveda, C^handoga of the Samaveda and Valivrc^a 
ot the Rgveda. 'I'he Dhanaidaha copper plate inscription of the 
year 113 of the Gupta era (corresponding to cina 432 33 A.D.) 
belonging evidently to the reign of Kumaragupla I of the Gupta 
dynasty of India thus records that an ayukiaka (very likely a royal 
oflicer) purchased some cultivable land by paying the usual price 
from the Government and made a tree gift of the said land to a 
Brahmana named Varahasvamin of the Samavedit school. (Vide 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVll, pp. 345!!.). The Kahlikuri copperplate 
inscription of the year 121 (A.D. .}4o-.p) also records the purchase 
of nine Kiilyavapas of land, at the rate of two dfnaras for eath 
Kulyavapa. distributed in the villages oi Hastisirsa. VibbTtaka, 
Gubhyagandhika and Dhanyapatalika, for being granted, free of 
revenue, under the terms of perpetual endowment, to the Brah¬ 
manas Devabhatia. .Amaradaita and Mahasenadatta. lor the purpose, 
of enabling them to perforin their five daily sacrifices (vide B. C. 
Sen. Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. XII). 
The Baigrani* copperplate inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, 
p. 78 ff.) of the year 128 of the Gupta era (i.e. 447-48 A.D.) 
similarly records the purchase of .some land by two brothers named 
Bhoyila and Bhaskara and free gift lf\ them of the aforesaid plot 
of land for the .sake of meeting the cost of occasional repair of 
the temple of Govindasvarnin. which was founded by their father 
.sivanandin, and also with a victv to meet the expenditure incurred 
for the daily worship of the said deity with flowers, lamp, incense 
and perfumes. The Mulla-sarul copper plate inscription of Gopa 
(candra) and Vijayasena (vide Vauglya-.Sahitya-Parishad Patrika, 
Vol. 44, No. I, pp. 17-21) assigned by N. G. Majunidar to the sixth 
century A.D., also shows the upheaval of Brahmanism in Bengal. 
This inscription accordingly states that Vardhamana-bhukti was 
occupied by holy northern janapadas and was ever prosperous on 
account of the performance of incessant acts of piety (punyottara- 
jaiiapada-dhyasitayaiii sataladharma-kriyavardhamanayani vardha- 
maiia-bhtiktau). There is reference in this inscription to panca- 
mahayajhu in connection with VatsasvamT, the donee mentioned 
in this grant. According to D. C. Sarkar (Select inscriptions, Vol. 
I, p. 361, f.n. 9) the word pancamahayajna actually refers to a 
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Brahmana housidioklcr’s sacred duties. I'hc Faridpur or Ghagra- 
hati copperplate grant of the fourteenth regnal year of king 
Satiiacaradeva whom Pargiter places in the first quarter of the 
seventh century A.D. (Vide J.A.S.B., New Series, Vol. VII, pp. 
465 ff) shows that not only cultivated lands but even waste lands 
were utilised by making free gifts of such land for the settlement 
of pious Brahmanas like Supratika Svamin engaged in performing 
sacred Vedic rites. 

The Tipperah copperplate inscription records a grant of 
land by king Lokanaiba to Ins BiTihmana Mahasamanta Pradosa- 
sarman who made an application to his chief through the King’s 
son, prince Laksmmatha as dutaka (Line 17), for granting him a 
plot of land in the forest region (atavTbhukhanda) in the visaya of 
Suvvuhga. In this granted piece of land the Mahasamanta desired 
to erect a temple, wherein he wished to instal an image of Ananta- 
Narayana (Line 22). Pradosasarman is said to have prayed for 
land tor the maintenance of the daily woiship of this god with 
bali, earn, sattra, etc. and for the dwelling of the Brahmanas 
versed in the four Vedas (Caturvidya.—Line 2^) whose number 
exceeded one huiulied. The prevalence of Brahmanism and 
Brahmanical influence in Eastern India before the rise of the 
Pala dynasty in Bengal and Behar mav accordingly be inferred 
from the mention in this inscription of the sacred lire, Brahmarias 
versed in the four Vedas, Puriinic deities, etc., as also from the 
fact that a Brahmana like Pradosasarman could by the strength of 
his own arm rise to the dignity of a mahasamanta. I he inscrip¬ 
tions of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries A.D. thus dernon- 
sfiatc the influx in Bengal of Vedic culture and civilisation. 

In the later inscriptions of the Pala period we Hnd numerous 
references to grants of land made to Brahmanas versed in the 
study of the tour Vedas, Vedangas, Mlmaiiisa and Vyakararia and 
capable of performing Vedic sacrifices. I he author of a Sanskrit 
work named Haricarita refers to grants of land made by Dharma- 
pala to Brahmanas adept in Vedic studies. Caturbhuja, the 
author of Haricarita, .says that his ancestors had received the 
village of Karaiija in Varendra country from Dharmapala, and 
that the Brahmanas of that village were well versed in the Vedas, 
smrtis and other branches of study (Vide Mm, H. P. .Saastri, Cata¬ 
logue of Manuscripts found in the Durbar Library, Nepal, 1, 134). 
But we do not know exactly whether Dharmapala mentioned in 
the Haricarita denotes the well-known emperor of this name of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Behar. Some scholars think that 
this king Dharmapala was defeated by King Rajendra Cola (Vide 
Dhakar Itihasa by J. M. Roy, Vol. II, p. 107). The Khalimpur 
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copperplate inscription of the time of the well-known Pala 
emperor Dharmapala records the gift of land by Mahasamantadhi 
pati Narayanavarma (Line 49) for the use of the image of Bhagavan 
Nanna-Narayana in the temple at . 4 ubhasthali erected by him and 
also for the benefit of the Brahmana caretakers of the Lata country 
or Southern Gujrat who used to serve the said deity and for the 
use of all worshippers engaged in the service of the said temple. 
The Monghyr copperplate inscription (Vide Indian Antiquary. 
Vol. XXI, pp. 253-257) records the free gift of a village called 
Mesika (Line 30) by Maharajadhiraja Devapaladeva (Line 29) to 
a Brahmana named VThekaraia Misra, .son of Varaharata and 
grandson of Visvarata, belonging to the Aupamanyava gotra and 
Aslayana ^akha (Lines 42-43). 

The Badal Pillar inscription (Vide Kp. Ind., Vol. 2, pp. jtio— 
by; Gaudalckhamrila, pp, 70 ft) shows that there were in Bengal 
many families of orthodox Brahmanical origin claiming descent 
Ironi renowned aticesiois. 1 hus it is slated that the .Sandilya family 
had its beginning (from Visnu); from this chain (anvaya) sprang 
up VIradeva in whose gotra or clan Pancala came into being and 
from the latter (his son) Garga was born. The name of the pro¬ 
genitor of the Jsandilya family seems to be missing and only the 
visarga ending of the name appears. Prof. Kielhorn assumes that 
the name of the progenitor is Visnu. In verse 18 of this inscrip¬ 
tion Gurava Mi.sra of this family is described as being a scion of 
the family of Jamadagni (Jamadagni Kuloipanna . . .). A. K. 
Maiireya (Gaudalekhaniala, p. 77, f.n.), acctndingly concludes that 
the Saridilya family mentioned in this inscriptum is not the same 
as the wcll-ktiown JSandilya clan anmng the present Radhiya and 
Varendra Brahmanas of Bengal. Garga was the minister of the 
Pala emperor Dharmaprda. .SrT Darbhapani was the son of the 
minister Garga by his wife Iccha. He is called ‘dvije^a’ (Line 3, 
Verse 4). According to A. K. Maiire)a the word ‘dvijesa’ here 
means ‘the foremost of the Brahinai.ias’. It may be inferred that 
Brahmanas who were noted for their learning and proficiency in 
the four Vedas were sometimes employed as ministers or council¬ 
lors by Kings. Moreover, it was not uncommon for the son of a 
minister to succeed his father as minister. Thus Darbhapani, the 
son of the minister Garga, was the minister of the Pala emperor 
Devapala (cf, Vidya-catasGtya-mukambu-ruhatta-laksma naisarg- 
gikottama-pada-dharita-triiokah I Sunu stayoh Kamalayoniriva 
dvijesah .srTdarbhapani riti nama nijandadhanah II—ver.se 4). By 
following the wise policy of this minister the emperor Devapala 
was able to bring this earth under his subjection (Nitya yasya 
bhuvam cakara Karadaih Sridevapalo nrpah— Verse 5), The rising 
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flame of ihc bla^ing !>aciiftcial fire of Keriara Mi\<ra, an illustrious 
member of this family is figuratively described (in verse II of 
this inscription) as touching the distant horizon (cf. sikha-cumbidik- 
Cdkravalo). He mastered ihe lour Vedas (caturvidya-pavonidhuh) 
while he was a young boy (bala evayah—Verse 12). 'I 1 ic Pala 
emperor Suraprda is descriwed (in Verse 15 of this insciiption) as 
often going personally and as taking his scat like an humble votaiy 
at the site where Kcdara Misra used to perform his own sacred 
sacrificial rites, .‘surapala is said to ha\e stooped down his proud 
head there in reverence in order to have on his head sprinkles of 

sacred sanctified water (cf. Yasvejsasu. .Sri Surapldo nrpah 

.gatvaiva bhuvabsvavam 1. 

sraddhambhah-pluta-manaso naia-.sira jagraha putam payah II). 

^ri Gurava Misra, an illustrit)u.s member of this family, is 
described in Verse 20, of the same Garuda Pillar inscription 
(Gaudalekhaniala, p. 83) as being well ver.sed in Agama and in 
[yolisa (or the science of astrology) and his family is described as 
being traditionally engaged in deciphering the secrets and inter¬ 
preting the true meaning of the Vedas (cf. vedarthanugamad). In 
the Bhagalpur copper plate inscription (Verse 18, l.ines 52-53) of 
Narayanapala this Gurava Misra or Bhatta Gurava is called the 
dfiiaka for the grant of the village of Makutika in iTrabhukti 
(modern Tirhut) by the emperor Narayanaprda lor the benefit of 
a temple of .^iva at Kalasapoia and also for the u.<>e of the as.sernbly 
of pasupatacaryas or priests engaged in the service of the said 
deity of .‘siva. Bhaua Gurava is here described as being a reputed 
.scholar who mastered the Vedas or .Srutis, the Vedaiigas and the 
Vedanta philosophy (cf. Vedantai rapyasugamatamaiii vedita- 
brahmata (ta)rtham yah sarvvasu .sruti.su paraniah sarddharnangai 
tadhTti) I Yo sajilanaiii samudita maliadaksinanani praneta bhatta 
snmaniha sa Ciiiravo dulakah punyakTntih II). In Verse 3 of the 
Kr.snadvarika tcmj)le inscription of the time of Nayapala it is .said 
that people could hardly hear one another’s conversation on 
account of the loud voices of Brahmanas who were engaged in 
reciting the texts of the Vedas at Gaya (which was then a part and 
parcel of Bengal). Vedic sacrifices would also be so frequently 
performed then at Gaya that its air seemed to be filled with the 
smoke of sacrificial fire. In the Kamauli Copper-plate inscription 
(Vcr.se 26) of Vaidyatleva (Gaudalekhaniala. p. 145) Sridhara, is 
described as being the best among the Brahmanas (of his age) for 
his proficiency in the study of the Vedas (.^rutadhyayanato) and 
among other qualities for his efficiency in the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices (Yajnanarh Karanad). 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. the Vedic culture 
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seeiTis to have made a great headway in Bengal under the patronage 
of the Varman and Sena Kings. The Belava Copper plate inscrip¬ 
tion (Lines ay-aS) of Bhojavarman records a grant of some land 
in the province of Pundravardhana (i.e. in Northern Bengal). It 
recortls that the said land was given to a Brahmana named Rama- 
devasannman. son of Vis'varfipadevasarmman, grandson of Jagan- 
nathadevasarmman and great grand.son of PTtambaradevasarmman, 
who was originally an inhabitant of Madhyadeia and subsequenth 
a resident of the village of Siddhala in Uitara-Radha (i.e. in West 
Bengal) (Lines <l‘{-45). Ihe donee mentioned in this inscription 
belonged to the Savarnagotra, with Bhrgii, Cyavana, Apnuvana, 
Aurvva and Jamadagnya pravaras and the Vajasaneya Carana, and 
was a student of the Kaiiva sakha of the Yajurvveda (Lines 41-43) 
(.Sec Inscriptions of Bengal edited by N. G. Majumdar, pp. 15-16). 
According to N. G. Majumdar (rnscriptions of Bengal, p. 17) 
Bhojavarinan’s reign should be placed low'ards the close of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century A.D. Verse 5 of 
this inscription states that the relatives of Hari who were the 
Varmmans, considering that the three Vedas cover the nakedness 
of men and (we) arc neither devoid of it nor are we naked—made 
themselves protected as it were by mail (varman), in asnuich as 
their hairs stood on end on account of their zeal for the three 
Vedas.(Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol, III, p. 22). 

In the Bluivanesvar inscription of BhaUa Bhavadeva (Verse 3) 
we find the following account of the village of Siddhala in Radha: 
—“'riicre may be a hundred villages w'hich contain gift-lands and 
arc the birth places of Brahmanas versed in the Vedic lore, born 
in the illustrious lineage of the sagtf Savarnna; but the only one 
that is famous in this world and has adorned the country of 
Aryavarta is the village of Siddhala, the foremost of all and the 
ornament of the fortune-goddess of Radha”. (Iirscriptions of 
Bengal, Vol. 3, p. 36). 'Lhe names of Vedic sakhas like A. 4 valayana, 
Kanva, Paippalada, etc., are found, mentioned in many inscrip¬ 
tions of the Sena Kings of Bengal. In the Bhuvane.svar in.scrip- 
tion Bhatta Bhavadeva (Verse 23) is said to have been such a 
versatile scholar that he was indeed second to none, having pro¬ 
ficiency in the whole range of Vedic hymns, in all the arts of 
poesy, in the Agamas, in the various literature connected with the 
Arthasastra, in medical science, in the science dealing with the 
use of arms and in other subjects (Vide Inscriptions of Bengal, 
\^ 1 . Ill, p, 39). In the Deopara in.scription (Verse 9) of Vijaya- 
sena, Samantasena, an ancestor of Vijayasena, is said to have spent 
his last days in the sacred hermitages situated in forests on the 
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banks of the Ganges, which were full of renowned ascetics fighting 
against the danger of rebirth. These hermitages were fragrant 
with the smoke of sacrificial butter. Here the young deer is said 
to have rejoiced (by sucking) in the milk of the breasts of kind- 
hearted wives of hermits and the multitude of parrots (living here) 
were familiar with the text of the entire Vedas. (Vide Inscriptions 
of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 51). It ma) be noted, however, that 
Halayudha, the writer of Brahmanasarvasva, who adorned the 
court of Laksmanascna, the well-known King of the Sena dynasty 
of Bengal, laments the general decline in Vedic scholarship in 
Bengal in his days. A meritorious YajurvedI Brahmana PrthvT- 
dharasarrnman is mentioned as being the recipient of some land 
given as free gift by King Damodara even in a later charter, for 
example, the Chittagong Copper plate inscription dated in the 
year 1165 of the .* 5 aka era corresponding to A.D. 1243. 

The early inscriptions of Bengal furnish evidences regarding 
the immigration of Brahmanas to Bengal from Madhyadesa (i.e. 
the Middle country) and some other parts of India. The early 
inscriptions of Bengal also bear testimony about the emigration 
of Bengali Brahmanas to other provinces of India. As stated 
befoie the Belava Copper-plate inscription of Bhojavarman 
records that PTtambaradcvasaniiman was originally an inhabitant 
of Madhyadesa and subsequently a resident of the village of 
Siddhala in Uttara-Radha. 'Phe Khrdimpur copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion of Dliannapala records the free gift of four villages for the 
regular daily worship of the deity Bhagavan Nanna—Narayana 
and for the benefit of the Brahmana care-takers of the temple of 
the said deity who came firnn the Labi country (i.e. Southern 
Gujrat). The Kamauli copper plate inscription of Vaidyadeva 
similarly records the free gift of .some land in Kamarupamanclala 
situated in Pragjyotisapura-bhukti in Assam by king Vaidyadeva 
to the pious Brahmana ."srldhara w'hose forefather Bharata was an 
inhabitant of Bhavagrama which was situated in the country of 
Varendra (Lines 37-46). Migrations of Brahmanas to and from 
ancient Bengal were thus not uncotninon. Such immigration of 
Brahmanas to Bengal seems in all probability to be the basis of 
stories like that of Adisura who is said to have imported to Bengal 
five Brahmanas from Kanauj because there was in Bengal during 
his days no such Brahmana who knew Vedic rites and rituals. 
Similar stories are told about some other kings of ancient Bengal. 
There is no justification in regarding such popular anecdotes as 
being historical because the early inscriptions of Bengal sh^w 
that Brahmanas proficient in Vedic rites and rituals were never 
conspicuous, as at present, by their absence in ancient Bengal. 
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We have, therefore, reason to suppose that the revival of the 
Vedic culture in the Madhyadesa (i.e. Midlands) under the patro¬ 
nage of the Imperial Guptas led to an influx in Bengal of orthodox 
Vedic culture. As stated before, already in the fifth century A.D., 
the orthodox Vedic culture began its eastward movement from the 
Midland country and this culture was carried to eastern countries 
by orthodox Brahmanas who acted as its torch-bearers. With the 
extension of patronage to such Brahmanas by the later kings of 
Bengal, this movement received a great impetus from the middle 
of the seventh down to the close of the twelfth century A.D. The 
ancient .Sanskrit literature of Bengal al.so bears ample testimony 
about the existence as torch-bearers of Vedic culture of numerous 
Vedic scholars in ancient Bengal (Vide History of Bengal edited 
by R. C. Majumdar, Vol. 1 , pp. 395 ff). 

The introduction of many new Pauranic deities and Pauranic 
conceptions in Brahnianical Hinduism and the tran.sformation of 
the original Vedic gods and goddesses are notable characteristics 
of Brahmanical Hinduism as we find it during the Gupta and 
post-Gupta ages in Bengal. Although Vedic culture never ceased 
to be a living force, the Brahmanical Hindu religion underwent a 
great modification during the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The new form of Brahmanism had already taken deep roots during 
the Gupta period in the minds of the people. The Vedic gods 
mostly disappeared and their places were occupied by new 
divinities whom we call “Puranic”. Even in the early Gupta ins¬ 
criptions we find gods who, although Vedic in name, had no real 
connection with the Vedic rituals. Thus older gods like Visnu, 
Rudra or ^iva, India, Varuna, Yam:**, Kuvera, Kartikeya, etc., lost 
their original Vedic characters and were mostly endowed with the 
popular mythological ideas which we find in the later epics and 
Puranas. The influence of this type of popular Hindu religion 
made itself already felt during the Kushan period and it developed 
considerably during the Gupta age. Bengal was no exception to 
this rule and this is amply proved by the early inscriptions of the 
Guptas, Palas, Varmans, Candras, Sena.s, and some other dynasties 
who ruled in ancient Bengal. (Vide History of Bengal edited by 
R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, pp. 395 ff). Thus older Vedic gods like 
Indra, Agni, Nasatya, Varuria, etc. and goddes.ses like Usa or Dawn, 
Dyau or Mother Earth, etc., ceased to commend themselves to 
popular choice and as such gradually disappeared from popular 
Hindu pantheon. The characters of some of the earlier Vedic 
g^ds like Yama also changed in course of time. As pointed out 
by R. N. Dandekar (Vide Dandekar’s article “Yama In The Veda" 
in B. C, Law Volume, Part I, p. 209) the Rudra-mythology seems 
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to have significantly reacted on the Vama-inythology.. The 
benevolent ruler of the blessed souls, the helpful father of ‘fathers', 
who had originally nothing to do with death and whose proper 
function even as represented in a later stage commenced after 
‘death’ came to be identified in later Hindu inytholog) with death. 
The conception of Vania’s role as the fearful and ‘reftraining’ 
god of death must have been facilitated also by the popular deriva¬ 
tion of the word ‘Yama’ from the root Yam (meaning to restrain). 
'1 he line of development of Furanic Brahmanism has been very 
ably indicated by R. C. Hazra of the Dacca University in his 
Studies in the Furanic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs pub¬ 
lished by the University of Dacca (Bulletin No. XX, 1940). 

The mythology of (he Furanas and the simple ritual of the 
puja were adopted lirsi in Brahmanical Hindu religion. The 
ritual of the puja or the rituals connected with the ceremonial 
worship of Hindu divinities was thus given a place beside the 
Vedic ritual of homa or the tire-sacTilice. The worship of Visnu, 
of Siva and of Uma or DevT was introduced and ^rl (or LaksmI) 
was one of the earliest of these extra-Arvan deities to establish her 
position in the later Hindu pantheon. Then came the esoteric 
ideology and the elaborate practices of the Tantra. The origin 
of these Tantric ideas and practices is not known; but it seems 
that the esoteric ideology of the Tantra and its ritual-s, connected 
as these were from (he beginning with occult yogic or psychic 
practices, represented, as Prof. .S. K. Chatterji observes, the pre- 
Aryan probably Dravidian religion in excelsis. The Brrihmanas 
formally and officially always gave the superiority to the Vedas and 
Vedic cults and rituals but gradually the Furanic cults and the 
Puranic rituals were admitted by them. ' 7 'hen from the middle 
of the first millennium A.D. the Brahmanas had to make another 
big concession, by admitting Tantric rites an-d ideas. Up to about 
800 A.D., the mixed Vedic Puranic Brahmanism as in the 
Puranas appears to have been free from Tantric influences. But 
after that period tantric rites and ideas were given greater and 
greater recognition in Hindu life and in Hindu religicm. Not 
only Brahmanism with its great gods Vi.snu and Siva (with his 
consort Urna) but also Buddhism fell under the spell of the 
Tantric ideology, mythology and ritual. Mahayana Buddhism 
with its pronounced bias for mysticism and theism formed an 
equally fertile field for the .seed of Tantric ideas to take root and 
to have a vigorous growth. .*$aktism, with its Brahmanical iSiva 
and Uma cults of Puranic origin, became accepted in Mahayana 
Buddhism of Eastern India (including Bengal). HTnayana Buddh¬ 
ism was current in Bengal side by side with the Mahayana, which 
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appears, as shown by Prof. P. C. Bagchi (Vide History of Bengal 
edited by R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I), to have been fully established 
in Bengal by the beginning of sixth century A.D. The 
Mahayana form of Buddhism as known to the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Ts'ang in the seventh century A.D. was transformed in 
Bengal with Tantric accretions into the Tantra-yana, and its 
ramifications the Kalacakra-yana. the Vajra-yana (this concerning 
itself mainly with a new and elaborate ritual and ceremonial of 
worship with bTja-maniras or m\stic syllables of power and mudras 
or gestures wdth the fingers, wdiich formed a surer and at the 
same time much easier esoteric path- sadiiana-maroa-for the 
attainment of Bodhi or highest wisdom), and Sahaja-yana (of 
which the exponents were the eighty-four great adepts of iiivsticism 
known as the Siddhas, who discout aged ritual and outward worship 
of the gods or cultivation ol the ‘virtues’ and inculcated the culture 
of hidden powers within the body by yoga practices, including 
breath-control, leading to the condition of supreme bliss that 
is the natural—sahaja—state in which man feels that his essential 
unity with the inner spirit of things is realisc'd). d ill the last 
there was a certain amount of Brahmanical opposition to Tantric 
mysticism and symbolism and to Tantric practices. But the 
Buddhists in Bengal succumbed tet these completely. In Tantric 
Buddhism, the Tantric symbolism and practices found a potent 
channel through which it exerted an indirect but nevertheless very 
eflective influence on Puranic Brilhmanism. There has taken 
place, as Prof. S. K. Chatterji aptly says, in both Upper India and 
Bengal a commingling of cults, in both their ideals and theories 
and their practices and rituals, arnong Puranic Brahmanism 
(including Tantricism), Buddhism in its numerous later phases, 
and Jainism: and this has led to a tangle particularly by the 
interaction of the Puranic cults of Brahmanism on the one hand 
and the varitms forms of later Buddhism on the other in Bengal 
which it is well nigh impossible to ,umie. And the matter has 
been further complicated by an independent group of cults and 
rituals entering into this tangle—those of pre-Aryan origin, which 
were in vogue among the Dravidian, Ausiric, Tibeto-Burman and 
other primitive peoples of Bengal w'ho were its original inhabi¬ 
tants, upon whom Upper Gangetic Aryan speech and Hindu (i.e. 
Brahmanical or Vedic, Puranic and Tantric) as well as Buddhist 
and Jain religion and culture were imposed transforming them 
into an Aryan speaking Hindu people by the end of the first 
millennium A.D. (Vide “Buddhist .Survivals in Bengal” by Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji in B. C, Law Volume, Part I, pp. 75-82). 

Buddhism and Jainism appear to have been introduced in 
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Bengal even before the coniincnceinenl in Bengal of the rule of 
the Kings of the imperial Gupta dynasty. But there was no kind 
of persecution by the government of those days against any religion 
in Bengal and as such there was no kind of mutual hostility and 
antagonism in ancient Bengal between Brahmanical Hindus, 
Buddhists and Jains. The early inscriptions of Bengal show 
beyond doubt that Brahmanical Hindus had no scruple whatso¬ 
ever to make endowments for the worship of the Arhats in Jaina 
monasteries and for the worship of Buddhist images in Buddhist 
convents. The Buddhists similarly had not the slightest hesitation 
to make free gifts of land for the benefit of pious and learned 
Brahmanas by touching the holy water of the river Ganges. Thus 
the Paharpur Copperplate inscription of the Gupta year—159 
(i.c. A.D. 478-79) records that a Brahniana named Natha-.'sarmma 
and his wife named Rami deposited three dlnaras or three gold 
coins in the city Council (adhsthan-iidhikarana) to secure 1 
Kulyavapa and 4 dronavjlpas of land situated at four different 
villages all lying in the Daksinaihsaka-Sithi and Nagiraiia niandala 
for the maintenance of worship with sandal, incense, flowers, lamps, 
etc. of the divine Arhats in the Vihara of Vata-GohalT wiiich was 
presided over by the disciples and the disciples of disciples ol the 
Nirgrantha preceptor (.^ramanacarya) Guhanandin, belonging to 
the Pafica Stupa section (nikilya) of Benares. 'The donation by a 
Brahmana couple for the worship of Jinas, as recorded here, is 
noteworthy for it shows the religious toleration of the people of 
this period. The Jaina Vihara (monastery) at Vata-Gohali men¬ 
tioned in this inscription, must have stood at the original site of 
the temple at Paharpur. Few relics of the Jaina faith have come 
to light during the excavation at Paharpur but numerous 
Brahmanical and Buddhist bas-relief and terracotta plaques, dating 
from the late Gupta age, have been found. In the ninth and 
succeeding centuries of the Christian era, the Paharpur temple was 
known as the great Buddhist Vihara of King Dharmapala at 
Soniapura, the latter place being recognised in the modern village 
of Ompur, a mile to the South of the Paharpur mound (Vide Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 59 f£). 

Regarding the prevalence of Jainism in Bengal the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang, who visited the country of Punciravardhana 
in the Second quarter of the. Seventh Century A.D., records that 
“there are some !<k> Deva temples, where sectaries of different 
schools congregate. The naked Nirgranthas are the most 
numerous”. (Vide Beal’s, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. II, p. 195). As at Paharpur, so also at Mainamati, Jainism 
appears to have flourished side by side with Buddhism and 
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Brahniankal Hinduism. The stone image of a Jaina Tlrthankara 
has been found in a mound at Mainamati. No other Jaina remains 
could be noticed in this locality. We do not hear much of Jainism 
in East Bengal. The existence of a Jaina Vihara in the fourth 
century A.D. at Vata-Gohalf in the present site of Paharpur', 
Hiuen 7 'sang’s reference in the 7th century A.D. to the influence 
of the Nirgranthas in North, South ancf East Bengal, the subse¬ 
quent disappearance from Bengal of the sect of Nirgranthas during 
the Pala and Sena period, the probable, assimilation of the 
Nirgranthas by the etid of the Ihlla period in the Avadhutas and 
such other religious sects and the re-establishment in Northern 
Bengal during the Mahammadan period of the old religion in its 
new form, are some of the features in the development of Jainism 
in Bengal. Its sway in East Bengal in contrast to the spectacular 
hold that Buddhism had in Bengal was not much. The kings 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Behar are knowm from their 
inscriptions to have been mostly paramasaugatas or ardent follow'ers 
of Sugata (i.e. Buddha). 7 Tc emperor Narayanapala, great grand¬ 
son of Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty does not. how'cver, seem 
to have been a Buddhist like other members of his family because 
the traditional family epithet 'paramasaugata’ is conspicuous by its 
absence before his name in the early inscriptions of Bengal. As 
stated before, the Bhagalpur copper plate inscription shows that 
Narayanapala was a Jiaiva because he made free gift of a village 
named Makutika for the benefit of a temple of Siva which was 
established by him in the village of Kalasapota in TTrabhukti 
(modern Tirhut) and for the use of the assembly of Pasupata 
priests engaged in the service of the*temple of the aforesaid deity 
of .‘>iva. The Bangarh topper-plate inscription shows that the 
Pala emperor MahTpala I, a devout worshipper of Buddha (parama¬ 
saugata), had no scruple whatsoever to make a free gift in honour 
of the Lord Buddha (bhagavantaiii Buddhabhattarakam uddisya) 
after taking his bath in the water of the river Ganges of a village 
named Kuratapallika lying in the Gokalika-mandala of the vlssaya 
(district) of KotTvarsa in the province (bhukti) of Pundravardhana 
to a Hindu Brahmana named Krsnaditya-^armma belonging to the 
Parasara gotra (Vide J.A.S.B., Vol. LXI, pp. 77 '^ 7 )' 4 )c Mana- 

hali copper-plate inscription (Vide j.A.S.B., 1900) also shows that 
the chief cjucen (pattamahadevT) CitramatikadevI of the Buddhist 
(paramasaugata) emperot (maharajadhiraja) Madanapala of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal had no scruple to hear the recitation and 
popular exposition of the text of the Mahabharata composed by 
the sage Vedavyasa from a learned and pious Brahmana named 
Vajeivara Svami^armma. As fee for tliis work of recitation and 
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exposition of the text of the Mahabharaia the Buddhist emperor 
Madanapala granted through this copper plate grant a village in 
Halavartta-inandala in the KotTvarsa-visaya (district) of the bhukti 
(province) of Pundravardhana '(in Northern Bengal) to the afore¬ 
said Brahmana belonging to the Kautsa gotra and the Kauthunia 
branch of the Samaveda, who was an inhabitant of the \'lllage of 

V ^ 

CampahittT (of. Yathoparilikhitoyaih gramah 11.Kautsa- 

sagotraya .... Samavedantargata-Kauthuina-sakhadhyayine . . . . 

CampahittTvastavyaya.Vatesvara.svanii-sarnnnane patia- 

mahadevI-Citramatikaya Vedavyasa-prokta-prapathita-Mahabharata- 
samutsarggita daksinatvena bhagavantam Bnddha-bhall.arakaniud- 
disya .sasanTkriya pradattosinabhih I—Lines 38 46). 

Buddhism seems to have been more popular in northern and 
eastern Bengal. Buddhism was, however, not unknown in West¬ 
ern Bengal. Hinduism seems to have been more predominant in 
Western Bengal during the period under review. In central 
Bengal the cultivation of .sarred works dealing with the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism seems to have continued down to the fifteenth 
century A.D. Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita is a notable work of 
Mahayana Budclhi.sm. In a manuscript of this work written in 
the eleventh century A.D. during the reign of Mahlpala I w'e find 
the names and pictures of the well-known sacred places of Bud 
dhist pilgrimage in ancient Bengal. Among the Plthas or sacred 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage the most numerous svere the pTihas 
or sacred places containing the images of Lokanatha. 'I hus there 
were Lokanatha-pithas in the villages of Haldi and Deddapura in 
VarendrI; in the villages of Kanyarama, Ramajata and Vaitravana 
in the country of Riidha (i.^. in Western Bengal). There was a 
Lokanatha-pTdia in the village of Yajhapincli in Dandabhukti. 
There were two Lokanatha-pTthas in the villages of Jayatuhga and 
Campitala in the country of Samatata. In the country of Harikela 
there was a LokanathapTtha called “Sila”. In Suvarnapura there 
was a LokanathapTtha in the village or town of Srlvijayapura. 
Well-known Tara-pTthas were situated in the village of Rana in 
VarendrI, in the village of Tadiha in the country of Radha, and 
the goddess “Buddharddhi-Tara” was the most notable deity in 
the country of Samatata, Other notable places of Buddhist pil¬ 
grimage in Bengal at that time were the Dharmarajika Caitya in 
the country of Radha, the Vajrasana in the village of Lutu in the 
country of Radha, the Trisarana-Buddha Bhattaraka in the 
country of Pundravardhana (i.e. in north Bengal), etc. These 
Buddhist plthas can no longer be found in modem days in Bengal. 
Some of them were in course of time changed or converted to 
$aiva or Sakta temples or convents. The modern temple of 
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Lokanatha near the well-known Hindu temple of Tfirakesvara 
in the district of Hooghly is probably a reformed kind of ancient 
Buddhist Lokanatha-pTtha. So the adage g^es—“old gods never 
die”. The Mahayiina form of Buddbcsin seems to have been 
greatly in vogue in most of the Viharas or monasteries of ancient 
Gauda, Variga and Magadha and in some other places in eastern 
India during the rule of the kings of the Gupta and Pala dynasties 
in Bengal and Bchar. Monks (bhiksus) and students from coun¬ 
tries outside India would come to these monasteries in order to 
study the sacred scriptures of the Brahmanical Hindus and the 
Buddhists. Some of these foreign bhiksus or students would 
sometimes adopt Indian names, d’he manuscript of a work dealing 
with the Mahayana form of Buddhism written by a Chinese 
(“CTnadesavinirgata”) bhiksu named Punyaklrtti has now been 
found. The writing of this manuscript was finished on the 9th 
day of the month of Phalguna in the village of GhosalT during 
the r.'jih regnal year ol tlic Pfila King Gopaladeva. 

In Bengal, Vajrayana deities have been distoveretl at Gauri 
in the district of Burdwan, at SagardTghi and Ghiyasabad in the 
district of Murshidabad, at Sonarang and Vikrampur in the dis¬ 
trict of Dacca, in the district of Birbhum, in Paharpur and Mahas- 
than, in I'ipperah, Bad-Kamt.a; RajsahT, Faridpur, Malda. .Sylhel, 
Barisal, in fc.rmer Tiipura State and in the Chittagong district. 
In Behar, Vajrayana deities have bec'u found in Nalanda, Bihar 
Saiif, Patna and Gaya districts, Bodh-Cbiya, Kurkihar, Hazari- 
bagh, Patharghaia (in Bhagalpur) and some other places. In the 
United Provinces Sarnath is the only important place where a 
number of Vajrayana deities have bten lound. A few Vajrayana 
deities have also been found at Mahoba in modern Bundelkhand. 
In Bengal proper. Vajrayana deities of different types have been 
discovered in large numbers from Vikrampur, Dacca, Tipperah, 
Faridpur, Rajsahi and to a certain extent from Birbhum. In 
other parts of Bengal onlv a springing of such images is found. 
.\ccortling to N. K. Bhattasali (Vide Iconography of Buddhist 
and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum by N. K.. 
Bhattasali, 1929) Vahga and .Samaiana were two important centres 
of culture in ancient Bengal. From these two important centres 
cultural influences radiated to other parts of pre-Muhammadan 
Bengal. According to Benoytosh Bhattacharya (see Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya’s article “The Home of Tantric Buddhism” in B. C. 
Law Volume, Part I, pp. 354-3^1) this Vahga-Samatata region 
seems in all probability to have been the original home of Tantric 
Buddhism. Vajrayana ideas, and practices seem to have spread 
themselves from the Vahga-Samatata region through the influences 
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of cniineiii Bengali authors, icachci's, mystics and poets belonging 
to the Vajrayana school to other parts of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Assam, United Provinces and to Nepal and Tibet. According to 
N. K. Bhattasali Vahga incliuled in the carlv days the modern 
districts of Dacca, Faridpur and Backerganj, while Samatata 
included the whole of the present Chittagong division 'and the 
plains of Sylhet and portions of the present Dacca and 
Myniensing districts. The celebrated Buddhist author ."saniarak- 
sita belonged to Vahga, his birth-place being Za-hor (modern 
Sabhar in the Vikramapura Paragana). So is the case with 
Santideva or Bhusuku, Padmasatnbhava, DIpahkara-SrT-jnrma and 
a host of other Siddhacaryyas. lliat many of them belonged to 
Vahga, Eastern India, VikramapurT, Jagaddala, Pundravardhana, 
Pandubhumi, SomapurT and such other places in Bengal is to-day 
a matter of common knowledge. Vajrayana images are found in 
considerable tpiantities in the Vahga-Sariiatala area. Vajrayana 
authors or writers arc connected with this country. Vajrayana 
paintings in Prajnaparamitii manuscripts refer to Vajrayana tem¬ 
ples exi.sting in this country. Many of the Siddhas or masters 
of Vajrayana are connected with this country and so also many 
of the Vajravana songs and their composers. I'his tract abounds 
also in ruins of old Buddhist monasteries and cities. N. K. 
Bhattasali has also pointed out names of villages and towns in 
Vahga and Samatata which even today are of distinctly Buddhist 
flavour. Names of places like VajrayoginT not only have Bud¬ 
dhist associations, since VajrayoginT is a well-known Buddhist 
deity, but also signifies its connection with Vajrayana because the 
word "Vajra" in VajrayoginT* means Sunya which is the Vajrayana 
term for the idtimale reality. 

According to the testimony of the I'ibetan works, Udeliyana 
was the place where Tantric Buddhism originated. The late 
Mnr. Haraprasad .‘sastrT identified Uddiyana with Orissa. Accord¬ 
ing to Benoytosh Bhattachary'a, Utldiyana was probably situated 
somewhere in Assam in the vicinity of the Vahga-Samatata region. 
In Tantric literature Uddiyana is mentioned along with Kaiuakhya, 
Sirihatta and Purnagiri, Uddiyana is also mentioned in a work 
called Sadhanamala. These four PTihas are mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the worship of the Vajrayana deity VajrayoginT 
who, according to Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, is the same as the 
Hindu deity Chinnamasta, one of the ten Mahavidyas of the 
Hindu Tantra which btjrrowed it from Vajrayana. Uddiyana 
was the home of Indrabhuti. The Sahajayana referred to in the 
old Bengali Caryapadas relates to mystic Buddhism like Vajrayana. 
The existence of the Sahajayana is attested to by an inscription 
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of the thirteenth centui) A.D.. engraved on a copper plate found 
at Mainainati which records a grant of land in favour of a Bud¬ 
dhist monastery built in the city of Patlikera by Ranavarikamalla 
Harikaladeva in A.D. isao in the*Sevcntecnth year of his reign, 
w'hich speaks of a superior officer of the royal groom as practising 
the Sahajadharma in Pattikeraka (Vide fiidian Historical Quar¬ 
terly, Vol. IX, p. 282). Patlikera was the capital of the kingdom 
of that name mentioned in Burmese Clhronicals as Pattikkara or 
Paieikkara and which may be traced as far back as the eleventh 
century A.D. The manuscript of Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
copied in 1015 A.D., contains the picture of the sixteen-armed 
Buddhist Goddess Cunda with the label “Pattikere Cundavara- 
bhavane Cunda”. A pargana of Tippera district which extends 
to Mainamati hills is still known as Patikara or Paitkara. This 
helps us to look for Patlikera of the copperplate mentioned 
before in this Pargana. Of particular interest is the evidence 
furnished by an inscription of the Seventh century A.D., referring 
to a royal palace or residence at Karmanta, the modern Bad 
Kanita, 12 miles west of (iomilla and 6 miles west of Mainamati 
in Tippera district. Later records such as the Baghaura inscrip¬ 
tion of the time (d the Pala king MahTpala (eleventh century A.D.) 
and the Mehar copper plate of Damoclaradeva (1234 A.D.) estab¬ 
lish the connection t)f Samatata with (he modern Tippera district. 
In Samatata was situated the principality or the kingdom of 
Patlikera. whose existence according to the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries at Mainamati can be traced as far back as the eighth 
century .\.D. Goins similar to those fouml in Arakan bearitig the 
legend Paiikersa have al.so been fouTul at Mainamati. The name 
Patikerya undoubtedly refers to the famous Pattikeraka Vihara 
of the Pala period, which ranked in importance w'ith .such ancient 
Buddhist monasteries as of Odanlapuri, .Sannagara, Jagaddala, 
Somapura, Vikramasila, Nalanda, Traikutaka, DevTkota, Pandita, 
Phullahari and Vikramapurl. ^ 

In the old Bengali Caryapadas, whose subject matter centres 
round the mystical esoteric doctrines and Yogic theories and prac¬ 
tices of the Buddhist Sahajayana School and whose authors (22 
authors of 47 Ciaryas out of a total of hfty), according to Prof. S, K. 
Chatterjee, belonged to a period roughly between 950 to 12CH) A.D., 
we find a hierarchy of Siddha poets who hgurc in the Goplchandra 
legends also. Lhcy are Matsyendranatha, Gorakhnatha, Jalan- 
dhari-pada or Hadl-pa and Kanha-pa, the last mentioned poet is 
assignable to the end of the twelfth century A.D. Kanha-pa’s Guru 
or preceptor was Jalandhari-pada or HaciT-pa, who was himself a 
disciple of Gorakhnatha, a great Saivite Yogi and Siddha. Queen 
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MainaniHtT was Goraklvuatha’s disciple, while Hiidl-pa figures in 
ihe legend-cycle of her son GopTcaiidra. I'his legend-cycle speaks 
of GopTcuiidru’s unw'iJJing renunciation, while young, of his 
kingdom and his wives, Aduna and Paduna, at the request of his 
mother Mainaniaii, who by tlini of her Yogic powers had come 
to know that he coukl not otherwise be saved from pfemature 
death, and also how he left his home as a disciple of HadT-pa, 
a preceptor of low caste, who is no other than Gorakh-natha’s 
disciple referred to in the Garyapadas. Queen Mavanamaii 
(MadanavatT); was the wife ol king Manikcandra of the Candra 
dynasty that ruled in Kastern Bengal in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.l). Nfau) ballads are popularly sung in Bengal in 
which this queen and her son GopTcandra figure. Some of these 
ballads are collected in GopTcandrergana, Vols. J and II (pub¬ 
lished In the Calcutta linivcrsity), GopTcandrer-Sanvasa, edited 
by Abdul Sukkur Muhammad, and MTnacctana edited bv N. K. 
Bhaitasali. According to the 'f'ibetan historian "I'araniitha GopT¬ 
candra w'as a ruler of Mrkula (now known as Meharkula in 
Tippera district). Like tlic principality of Pattikera there w'as 
another kingdom, for instance, that of the (kindras, around modern 
Comilla between Carca yoo and 1050 A.D. 7 'he existence of the 
kings of the Candra dynasty in the Comilla region is known from 
numerous inscriptions (Vide History of Bengal edited by R. i.. 
Ma/umdar, Vol. 1. pp. tya07). King Suvarna-Candra of this 
dynasty is said to have become a followx'r of Buddha, and his 
succes.sors were also Buddhists. During the reign of the kings 
of the Varman dynasty the study of the works of the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism seems to have been prevalent in the Southern 
portion of Central Bengal. On the 29th day of the month of 
Asadha during the 39th regnal year of king Harivarmadeva the 
w'riting of the manuscript of the commentary known as Vimala- 
prabha of a well-known work of Mahayana Buddhi.sm called 
Laghukalacakra was finishetl somew'herc on the banks of the 
river Vchga probably in Central Bengal. (Purvottaradlsabhage 
Veiiganadyastalha kule). J'hc region around the present Maina- 
mati and Lalniai hills thus witnessed the glory of the Kings of 
the Candra dynasty of Rohitagiri and of the Kings of the 
Pattikera principality from about the eighth to the thirteenth 
centuries A.D. .According to 1 ’. N. Ramachandran (Vide "P. N. 
Rainachandran's article “Recent Archaeological Di.scovcries Along 
The Mainamati And Lalmai Ranges, Tippera District, East 
Bengal in B.C. Law Volume, Part II, pp. *13-31) Rohitagiri, the 
capital of the Candra Kings, was perhi^s near modern Comilla 
and included modern Lalmai hills. 
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The manuscript of a work of Mahayana Buddhism named 
“Pancaraksa’* written at the cost of queen Uddaka in the four¬ 
teenth regnal year of Nayapala, the Pala emperor of Bengal has 
in it the following Colophon: —“©eyadharnioyarh pravaramaha- 
yanayayinya /farainopasikarajf'n IJddakaya Vadatrapunyantad- 
bhavaivacaryyopadhyayamaia pitrpurvvamgamaih Krtva sakala 
saltvariseranuttarajhanavaptaya iti If Faramasaugata-inaharaja- 
dhirajaparainesvara^rruian-Nayapaladeva • pravarddhamana—vijay- 
arajyc sainvai 14 Cailradinc 27 likhitcyaih bhattarika iti I” 
(Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
University Library, Cambridge, p. 175). During the reign of the 
Piila emperor Nayapala Dlpahkara JsrTjnana, an inhabitant of 
Vikrainapura, was appointed Saiigha-sthavira of the great vihara 
at Nalanda, At the request of the then king of Tibet Srlihana 
went there. (Vide Indian Pandits in the land of Snow by Sarat 
flhandra Das, pp. 51-71; Vahgalar Itihasa by R. D. Banerji, Part 1 , 
Second Edition, pp. 262-63). Buddhi.sm survived as a subsidiary 
religion during the reign of kings of the Sena dynasty in Bengal, 
who were staunchly Brahinanical Hindus. Buddhism was thus 
dethroned from its high position as the religion of the ruling 
house which it had enjoyed under the Pala emperors in Bengal. 
But it continued to flourish even for some centuries after the 
Turki conquest of Bengal. In the middle of the 13th century 
A.D., a Brahmana of northern Bengal named Ramacandra Kavi- 
bharatl declared his formal adherence to Buddhism and he mani¬ 
fested in his Bhakti-salaka slokas, in .Sanskrit, an intense personal 
devotion to Buddha which was a Buddhist counterpart of the 
Bhakti movement which characterised the later Vaisnava and 
other ihcistic .schoTils centering round the figures of Rama and 
Krsna. But Ramacandra Kavibharatl found his own .society un¬ 
congenial and he went to Ceylon and settled there. Even as late 
as the thirties of the 15th century A.D., Buddhist texts like the 
Bodhicaryavatara continued to be written in Bengal, and we read 
about Buddhists during the life-time of .‘>ri Caitanya. (S. K. 
Chat ter jee, op. cit., p. 83). After the conquest of northern and 
western Bengal by the Turko-Afghans, kings of the Sena dynasty- 
continued to rule for .some lime over some places in eastern. 
Central and .Southern Bengal. Even during this period of the 
decline of Sena power in Bengal, the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
seems to have existed in Bengal. This is evident from the colo¬ 
phon of a manuscript of a well-known work of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism named Paflearaksa. The colophon in question reads thus: — 
"Paranie^vara - paramasaugata - paramamah^ajadhiraja — Srlmad 
Gaudesvara-Madhusena-devapadanam-Vijay'arajye”. 1211 ^akabda 
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(i.e. 1289 A.D.) was the year when this manuscript was written. 
A manuscript of Bodhkaryavatara, as stated before, was written 
in 1492 Sariivat (i.e. 143G A.D.). Even Brahmanical Hindus would 
study the w'orks written by Buddhist writers. Thus Sarvananda a 
devoted votary of Visnu, quoted in his own wo?t Tikasarvasva 
examples from Buddhacarita and Sundaranandacarira «(or Saun- 
darananda), the two well-known poetical works written by the 
great Buddhist poet Asvaghosa. 

During the reign of the emperors of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty in Bengal the Brahmanical Hindus were generally votaries 
of the images of either V’^isnu or siva. The images of the various 
incarnations (Avataras) of Visnu and the phallic emblems of the 
god Siva were also worshipped by the people of that age. 'I'he 
images of the deity Siva were generally of two classes. I’hus 
there were some images in which we find Siva alone. There were 
some other images in which we find Uma and Mahesvara toge¬ 
ther. In other words, there were some images in which we Imd 
the deity 8iva in the form of what ma) be called a half-man and 
half-woman (Ardha-naiT.svara). The worship of the images of the 
.Sun-god and of DevT (Candi) w'as also not unknown. As staled 
before, numerous male and female deities, some of wdioni are of 
terrible appearance, were worshipped in Bengal and in Eastern 
India by the follow'ers of the Tantric Mahayana Buddhism. 
Towards the end of the Pfila period .some of these Tantric 
Mahayana deities gradually entered and found place in the popular 
Hindu pantheon. The worship of the images of female deities like 
Tara, Camunda, BasalT and of the images of male deities like 
Bhairava, Ksetrapala, Gane.SL, etc., thus became current in Hindu 
society in Bengal and elsewhere. It may aKo be noted in this 
connection that the worship of certain deities seems to have been 
introduced by members of certain castes or followers of certain 
profe.s.sion.s. The mercantile community (Vanika-sampradaya) seems 
in all probability to have introduced the worship of the deity 
Gane!>a. An image of the god V'inayaka made during the reign 
of the Pala emperor MahTpala has lately been found in the 
district of Tippera. The founder of this image is said to have 
been a merchant or trader (Vanika) named Buddhamiira. Brah¬ 
manism in Bengal thus seems to have been greatly influenced by 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism, Thus the Mahayana deity Ava* 
lokitesvara was gradually transformed in Bengal into Lokanatha 
who in his turn came to be regarded in Hindu Society in Bengal 
as being a notable form of the god Visnu. Just as adoration of 
the god Vasudeva or Krsna gave rise in Northern India to the 
popular Bhagavata cult wUh its emphasis on bhakti or intense 
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religious devotion, so the worship of Lokanatha produced among 
people in Bengal a sort of popular bhakti movement or a kind 
of devotional mental attitude which culminated later on in the 
lime of .^rT Caitanya to a colossal popular bhakti movement. 

Some Brahmanical images have been discovered as a result 
of archaeological excavation around Mainamati. The best known 
Hindu image found in this area is an image of Surya of black 
chlorite, revealing Pala workmanship (PI. IV). In the background 
stands Surya erect holding s)mmctrically a lotus in each hand, 
while flying Vidyitdhara couples hovering above, parasol,, juxta- 
prised right in the centre over his head, eleven Suryas (out of the 
twelve Adit\as) and Ganesa flanking him, Danda and Pihgala 
standing one on each side, an attendant-woman (Caraaradharim) 
on either side, his consort, ChayadevT, in front of his legs, Aruna 
in front diiving a loianda of .seven horses and Usas and .Sandhya 
symmetrically poised below at the extreme ends as bow-women. 
Other Brahmanical Hindu images of similar date found at 
Varella, three miles north of Mainamati represent Va.sudeva, 
Haragaurl, Jagaddhairt, Ganesa and Vi.snu. I'hc material of 
these images is black chlorite and their workmanship is un¬ 
doubtedly of the Pala period. (See “Recent Archaeological Dis¬ 
coveries Along Mainamati and Lalmai Ranges, Tippera District, 
Past Bengal by T. N. Ramachandran, in B. C. Law Volume, Part 
II, pp. si.s.lt)- An interesting image t)f the goddess VarahT of 
blackish gre) sandstone having the head of a Varaha or boar of 
best Pala workmanship has been found at Dvaravasint, a village 
in the district of flooghly. The goddess VarahT may be regarded 
as being one of the numerous forms *of the goddess CandT. This 
image is now kept in the Asuiosh Museum, Calcutta University. 
Many images of the dancing type of Siva have been found in the 
South-Eastern districts of Bengal, roughly comprising the ancient 
Vaiiga and .Samaiata regions, llie Nataraja conception of Siva 
was thus known in ancient Bengal, A huge image of Nate^a- 
.•siva was thus dug out of a tank in a village called Bharella in 
the district of I'ippera. This image has on it an inscription. 
The inscription refers itself to the i8th year of the reign of a 
king named Layaha-Candra. N. K. Bhattasali thinks that on 
palaeographical consideration this inscription should be assigned 
to the latter half of the lolh century A.D. The image of another 
Natesa-i»iva was .similarly found in Vikramapura in the district 
of Dacca. Vikramapura seems, according to N. K. Bhattasali, to 
have been the capital of the Candra, the Varraan and the Sena 
kings of Eastern Bengal. The worship of the images of Natesa- • 
^iva (the dancing Siva) seems to have been a peculiarity of 
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southern India and Ceylon. Such images are rarely found in 
North Indian provinces. Such images are also rare in North and 
West Bengal. The di.scovery of many images of dancing .Siva in 
a limited area, namely, in the modern districts of Dacca and 
Tippcra. .shows according to N. K. Bhattasali, that the worship 
of dancing Siva was in all probability introduced in South Eastern 
and Eastern Bengal by some .'saiva ruling family. The Sena 
kings (.)f Bengal who were renowned .Saivas and who are generally 
thought to have tome to Bengal from .Southern India tnay, 
according to N. K. Bhattasali, therefore be said to have intro 
duced in Bengal the worship of dancing .Siva though the image 
of Natesa 5 iva found at Bharella in the district of Tippera seems 
to be of a somewhat earlier date. (See Some image Inscriptions 
from East Bengal edited by N. K. Bhattasali, Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XVII. pp. '3.^9 If). 

An image of Narayana was dug out of a pond in the village 
of Baghaura neat the Sub-divisional town of Brahrnanbaria in 
the district of Tippera. The standing image of Narilvana has on 
its pedestal an inscription. The instrip'ion purports to be of the 
third year of King MahTpala, presumably MahTpala I of the Pala 
dynasty ol Bengal, ft recotds the insl.illation of the image of 
the got! .Narayana in .Sam.itaia. included in the kingdom of 
Mahlpfila, by a merchant, Lokadaita hailing from the village of 
BilakTndaka. According to N. K. Bhattasali (Vide Ep. Ind., V'ol. 
XVIC pp. 35.3 ff) BilakTndaka is in all probability the village 
Bilaketiduai, situated close to Baghaura. Accortling to N. K. 
Bhattasali the kingdom of .SamataUi mentioned in this inscrip¬ 
tion corre.spondcd to the tract of country bound by the Garo and 
the Khasi hills and the hills of Tippera on the North and East, 
by the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra oti the West and by the 
Bay of Bengal on the .South. It compri.scd the eastern half of 
the pre.sent Mymensingh and Dacca districts lying cast of the 
Brahmaputra the greater part of Sylhet. and the whole of the 
Tippera and Noakhali districts. An image f)f the god Vinayaka 
bearing inscription dated in the fourth year of the reign of 
King MahTpala was found in the village of Narayanpur, about 15 
miles to the north-east of the sub-divisional town of Chandpur 
in the district of Tippera. The image is about 3 feet in height 
and is in seated position. It is four-armed and wears bangles 
and a necklace and a crown. The image holds a radish in right 
upper hand, rosary in lower right hand, an axe in upper left 
hand and sweets in lower left hand. The clephanf-headed god 
Vinayaka is tasting the sweets in his lower left hand with his 
trunk. He has lotus symbols on his feet and bears a sacred 
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thread to which, on the deity's body, a scrpani is tied. There 
is the representation of a rat, the god’s vrihana, on the pedesial. 
It is interesting to note that this description agrees fully with 
that of the Brahmanic deity Vinay&ka, but not with that of the 
Mahayanist Buddhist deity of that name. This sort of seated 
and four-armed Vinayaka is not uncommon in Bengal. It is 
interesting as 1 ). C. .Sarkar points out, (Vide Indian Culture, Vol. 
IX. No, 1, July-Seplember, 1942) that the Narayanpur Vinayaka 
image does not answer to the description of the Buddhist deity 
of that name. The image bears an inscription which records 
the installation of this image by a merchant named Buddhaniiira, 
.son of Jambhalamitra. The merchant was an inhabitant of a 
locality, called Bilikandhaka in the country of SamataUi i)ui the 
image of the god Vinayaka seems to have been installed at a 
place called Bhasakaga. It seems probable that Bilikandhaka of 
the Narayanpur record is identical with Bilaklndaka of the 
Baghaura image inscription. Jambhalamitra’s son Buddhamitra, 
who installed the image of the god Vinayaka appears to have been 
a Brahmanical Hindu, although his own name and that of his 
father show Buddhistic influence. Indeed it appears that there 
was hardly any difference between a Brahmanical Hindu and a 
Buddhist householder in Bengal during the eleventh centui) A.D. 
The Jatakas and the Avadanas were not translated into the local 
language of Bengal. In that age the Buddhists in Bengal had 
practically no popular literature. The so-called Buddhist works 
like the later Dharmaniahgala literature can hardly be marked 
out of the vast Mangala-Kuvya literature of the Brahmanical 
Hindus. I he distinction between Brahmanism and Buddhism 
seems during this period to have been exhibited only in the 
debates of philosophers of the two .schools. But society in 
general seems to have been greatly influenced by the popular 
Brahmanical gods and literature. In fact, most of the gods and 
godde,sses were common to both the Hindus and the Buddhists 
in Bengal tluring this period. It must be ailmiitetl as H. (.. 
Sarkar argues, that from the viewpoint of sotiety the la\ 
Buddhists differed little from the Brahmanical householders even 
in the early period, though the difference in the religions of the 
two sects was marked. In the early medieval period, however, 
the religious distinction between the two sects graduallv died out 
so far as the ordinary house,holders were concerned. 1 he ideals 
of family life as we find them depicted in a veise of Bhaktisataka 
written in the later part of the thirteenth century A.D, by 
a Bengalee Brahraana named RSmachandra KavibharatT, who 
became a devout Buddhist of the HTnayana school, were essen- 
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tially the same which were also inculcated by canonical writers 
in Hindu society in Bengal during this period. 'I’hc verse in 
question is given below: — 

“Matevasit pavastrT bhavali paradhane na .sprliii yasya 
puihso inithyavadl na yah syiinna pivati inadiram pranino 
yo na hanyai I Maryadabhahgabhiriih sakarunahfdavastyak- 
tasarvabhiniano dharniatina te sa esa prabhavati bhagavan 
padapujaih vidhatum II.” 

In other words, blessed is he who has no greed for other’s 
wealth, who is not addicted to wine or women, who never kills 
any animal nor tells a lie, who thinks that women belonging to 
other men are in fact like his own mother, who has no conceit 
and no tendency to humiliate other persons in popular estima¬ 
tion and has in him a compassionate and generous heart for all 
men and women. The Pala emperors were Buddhists but they 
claim in their records to have been defenders of the Varnasraina 
dharma in Hindu society (cf. verse 5 of the Monghvr copper¬ 
plate inscription of Devapala.) 

The policy of religious toleration followed by the emperors 
of the Pala dynasty in Bengal may be recalled in this connection. 
Thus the Pala emperor Dharmapala is said to have granted villages 
for the benefit of a temple of the god Bhagavan Nanna-Narayaiia 
(cf. Khalimpur copper-plate inscription). The name Nanna- 
Narayana .seems in all probability, as A. K. Maitreya (inde Gauda- 
Lekhamala) points out, to have been derived from the name of 
the person who installed the image of the aforesaid deity or 
founded its temple. The Pala emperor Madanpala (cf. Manahali 
copper-plate inscription), who was himself a follower of Sugata 
(i.e. Buddha), is similarly said to have granted some land as fee 
to a Brahmana for his recitation and expositioji of the text of 
the Mahabharata written by Vedavyasa at the instance of 
Madanapala’s chief (pteen CitramatikadevT. The ordinary 
Buddhist householders of this age in Bengal had, as D. G. .Sarkar 
argues, seldom any touch with the writings of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers. These were apparently some of the chief causes that 
led gradually to the absorption into Hindu .stx'icty of the later 
Buddhists in Bengal. Hinduism in Bengal also gradually con¬ 
verted scmic piominent Buddhist deities into Brahmanical gods. 
Thus the Buddhist deity Lokanatha gradually came to be regarded 
in Hindu Society in Bengal as being a form of the god Visnu. 
The following verse in honour of the god Lokanatha in the 
Mallasarul copperplate inscription:—(“Jayati iSrT) Lokanathah 
yah puihsam sukrtakarmaphalaheluh Satyatapomayamurtirlokad- 
vayasadhano dharmmah 11” may justly be regardel as being 
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identical in spirit with the following statement of Heliodorus in 
the Besnagar Garuda Pillar inscription—“I'ini amutapadani ia 
suanuthitjlni neyanti svagarh dama caga aprainada". In the 
Susunia rock inscription of Candravariiian (Vide Ep. Ind., XHI. 
p, 133), Maharaja Gandravarnian, the son of the illustrious 
Maharaja Siiiihavarmaii, the lord of Puskaraha is described as 
the chief of the slaves of the wicldcr of the discus (Cakrasvamin, 
or Visnu). An obscure deity named Kokamukhasvamin is men¬ 
tioned in a Damodarpur copper plate inscription of the time of 
Budhagupta. R. G. Basak (vide Ep. Jnd., Vol. XV., pp. 138 fl), 
who originally edited the inscription in question, referred in this 
connection to Kokannikha, a form of the Goldess Durga, and to 
the Kokamukha lirtha, both mentioned in the Mahabharata. He 
did not, however, suggest any satisfactory identification of the god 
Kokamukhasvamin. D. C. Sarkar (vide D. C]. Sarkar’s Select 
Inscriptions, pp. 328 ff) concluded that Kokamukha is a form of 
.^iva. This theory is based on the supposed connection of the 
name “Adya Kokamukhasvamin”, as we find in the Damodarpur 
inscription, with the appellations Adya and Kokamukha used in 
reference to Durga, the consort of J^iva and on the term nama- 
lihga which, according to D. C. Sarkar, occurs in this inscription 
in the sense of “a Linga established after some one’s name”. 
According to Prof. H. C. Roy Chowdhury (Vide H. C, Roy Chow- 
dhuri’s article “Kokamukhasvamin” in B. C. Law volume, Part I, 
pp. 88-91) fresh light regarding the identification not only of Koka- 
mukhasvamin but also of “Himavacchikhara”, where apparently 
Kokamukhasvami’s temple was .situated, is thrown by chapters 219 
and 229 of the Brahma Purana. T^ie evidence furnished by the 
aforesaid sections of the Brahma Purana proves, according to H. C. 
Roy Choudhuri, beyond doubt that like ‘Svetavarahasvamin, with 
whom the god Kokamukhsvamin is associated in the Damodarpur 
inscription, Kokamukha is a form of the V^araha (Hoar) incarna¬ 
tion of Visnu and that the Kokamukha tTrtha was in the Himalayan 
region on the northern border of Bengal. 

The Damodarpur copper-plate imeription in question is there¬ 
fore of great importance for the study of the religious history 
of ancient Bengal. In the first place, it points to the prevalence 
in ancient Bengal during the Gupta age of the cult ol the Avataras 
of Visnu. Secondly, it demonstrates the existence, even during the 
Gupta age, of a belief in different varieties (Svetavaraha and Koka- 
mukha) of the Varaha form of Visnu. It is evident that as early 
as the fifth century A.D. not only were Avataras of Visnu worship¬ 
ped in Hindu society in Bengal, but the conception of different 
variation-s of the same avatara had also developed. The cult of 
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ihe boar may have been as Prof, H. C. Roy (lhaiulburi thinks, 
like that of the divine apes, snake gods and goddesses, etc, of folk 
or popular origin, later engrafted on Vaisnavism and other impor¬ 
tant creeds. Gopinatha Rao*(Vide Elements of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy, Vol. I, Ft 1, pp. i‘^i! h) notices three different conceptional 
types of the Varaha Avatara, namel), (t) Bhiivaraha. Adivaraha or 
Nrvaraha, ( 11 ) Yajhavaraha and (III) Pralayavarrdia. I’he relation 
of these types with Svetavaraha and Kokaiiiukha cannot be deter¬ 
mined in the present stale of our knowledge. The Kian inscrip¬ 
tion of Toratiiana (Vide Fleet’s Corpus, Inscriptioniim Indicarum, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 159) refers to the lioar form of Visnu. The votaries 
of the cult of Visnu and his avataras were known as Bhagavalas, 
—a sectarian dcsignalion kjiown to Indian epigraphy from the 
time of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoros to the age of the 
Guptas and their successors. A suggestion has been offered in 
recent limes thtit Bhagavatism was <ompletely different from the 
Pancaratra cull in the Gepta period, and that while the former 
was .specially associated wnih the avataravada, the latter stood for 
the Vyuhavada. But, as Prof. H. C. Raychaudhnri argues, the 
existence of the Pancaratras as a sect distinct from the Bhagavalas 
in the Gupta age is extremely doul)tful. The epithet Pancaratra 
is not found prefixed to the name of an) personage of importance 
in (iupta inscriptions or coin-legends. Fhe Harsacarita. a post- 
Gupta work, no doubt, makes separate mention of the Bhagavalas 
and the Pancaratras. But the cornmenialor regarils lioth these 
sects as Visnuiles and he never suggests that the line of dernarca 
tion between these two setts w'as very wide. The Pancaratra 
vidhana also cohtemplaies tH’c worship of the Vyuhas as well as 
the avataras including Mahavaraha (Chaps. 49) (Vide 11 . C. Ray- 
chaudhuri’s Early History of the Va.snava Sect, .Second edititm, 
p, 176). 

The worship of the image of Rama or of Rama and his consort 
STta seems also to have been n/>i unknown in aticient Bengal. I he 
poet nho)T tells us in his I’avanadfita (Verse ‘{o) that there was in 
his time in Bengal an image of the god ‘Raghnknlaguru’ (i.e. 
Rama) on the banks of the river SvarnadT tir the BhagTrathT (i.e. 
the fianges). Fhe GTiagovinda of Jayadeva which was composed 
for being .sung by bards and minstrels shows that the .story of the 
love of Radha and Krsna was not unknown among the common 
people in Hindu society in Bengal during the age of Laksmanasena, 
the well-known king of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. According 
to the Pavanaduta (Verse 28) Murari, the consort of the goddess 
Kamala (i.e. Laksmi) was the family-deity or the tutelary deity of 
the kings of Sena dynasty of Bengal. In the shrines of the god 
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Murari (i.e. Visnu) in the Suhina country there were, according 
to the poet DhoyT, many charming ‘dtjvadasTs’ (Vararamah) who 
seemed to be like the goddess LaksmT. The devadasis were the 
beautiful singing and dancing girls who were usually employed 
for the entertainment of male Hindu deities like Visnu and .'5iva 
in many Hindu temples in ancient Bengal. Fhey formed a sort 
of musical choir in a temple as we find in a modern Christian 
church. Thus the Bhuvanesvara inscription (Verse 30) of Bhatta- 
Bhavadeva tells us that Bhavadeva provided for the temple of 
the god Hariniedhas (i.e. Visnu) one hundred damsels who had 
eyes like those of a young deer and who created the delusion that 
they were celestial nymphs taking rest on this earth. I hese 
juaidens are described as Itcing the meeting-places of music, 
dalliance and beauty. The Deopara inscription of Vija\ascna 
also informs us that the temple of the god Pradyumnesvara was 
similarly provided with one hundred beautiful maidens the charms 
of whose bodies were enhanced by their jewellery (Cf. “Ratna- 
laiiikrtibhirvvisesitavapuh sobhah sataiii subhruvah”). 

In the Khaliinpur copper plate inscription (Line 3ti) mention 
is made of a small temple of the goddess KadainbarT (Kadambari- 
devakidika) on the northern border of the village of Krauh- 
casvabhra in the Mabantaprakasavisaya of the VvaghratatTmandala 
of the bhukti (province) of Pundravarddhana. According to A. K. 
Maiireya (Vide Gauda-Lekbamrda, p. 25, f.n. 3) the god Balarama 
is also called Kadambara. Hence Kadambari may denote the wife 
of Balarama. 'The goddess Sarasvatl is also known as KarlambarT. 
A. K. Maitreya thinks that Kadambarl-devakulika piobably denotes 
a temple of the goddess SarasvatT. •’rite worship of the goddess 
Sarasvatl and the goddess LakstuT was thus not unknown in ancient 
Bengal, A verse of Sandhyakara Nandi’s Rainacarita (Chap. 3. 
Vetse -t) shows according to Prof. R. G. Basak. that there were iti 
Varcndri (i.e. in northern Bengal) at that age temples in which 
there were images of the gods I^ralima, Visnu, Siva, Aditya, 
Vinayaka (i.e. Ganesa or Buddha), Karlikcya, etc. (Cf. “Skandena 
tena savinayakena militaih prakasarupaistaih I Rudrairekada^abhir 
Vasubhirvitataspadairvisvaih II”—Vide Rainacarita, Bengali 
edition, edited by Radhagovinda Basak. p. 74)- Iti the Tippera 
copper-plate inscription of Lokanatha (Line iis) there is reference 
to an image of Ananta-Narayana. This shows that the cult of 
Ananta-Narayana was in vogue among some Vaisnavas or worship¬ 
pers of the god Visnu in Bengal towards the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., the probable date, according to ProL R. G, Basak, 
of the Tippera copper-plate inscription of Lokanatha (Vide Epi- 
graphia Indica, Vol. XV, p. 301). An image of Visnu having a 
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short inscription incised on its pedestal was found in the village 
of Kcoar, some tlirec miles to the south-east of Rampal, the 
famous site of the ancient capital of the kings of the Sena dynasty 
of Bengal, in the Munshiganj 'sub division of the Dacca district. 
The Inscription in question records tlie installation of this image 
ol the god Visnu by a man named Vahgoka, great graitdson of 
Sauri^arman, grandson of Pitainaha and son of the couple Sayoga 
and AnuyaniT. This inscription is not dated and does not men¬ 
tion in it the name of the reigning king. Palaeographic considera¬ 
tion does not allow an earlier date for this inscription than the 
early part of the 13th century A.D. The absence ol the name of 
a king in this inscription shows, according to Prof. N. K. Bhatta- 
sali, that there was no king at the time when this image was 
installed. The Brahniana family to which Vahgoka belonged is 
spoken of as hailing from VarendrT (i.e. northern Bengal). They 
must have migrated to the Vahga country (i.e. eastern Bengal) 
from Varendra (i.e. northern Bengal). I’he period at the end of 
the ii!th century A.D., as N. K. Bhatiasali remarks, which neces¬ 
sitated the migration ol Vaiendra Brahnianas from north to east 
licngal must have been the time when Laksmanasena was worsted 

bv Muhammad-Bin-Bhaktivar in or about laoo A.D. and the old 
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king Laksmanasena and his court were thus (ompelled to Hy to 
Vikramapura in eastern Bcng<d. Muhammad eslabli.shed his court 
at Deb-kot, jq miles .south of Dinajpur, in the heart of VarendrT 
and hence t)rLhodox Brahnianas living then in northern Bengal 
must have had a very hot lime, necessitating their flight to the 
Vahga country where the Sena kings still held sway. 

An in.scribed image of the goddess Landl was lound in Dacca 
(Vide R. D. Banerjee’s Bahgalar Itihiisa. Part 1 , second edition, 
Plate 28). The inscription on the image refers itself to the third 
year of the era of king Laksmanasena of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal. This era has been proved to have begun in 1119 A.D. 
(Vide Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. I), I'his inscription, there¬ 
fore seems to have been inscribed in the year 1121 A.D. It records 
that adhikrta (i.e. superintendent) Damodara, son of Mfdadatta 
began this image in the third year of the era of Laksmanasena and 
that his relative Narayana installed the image in the fourth year. 
An image of the godde.ss SarvvanT, a form of Durga, was found 
in the village of Dhulbari, about 14 miles to the south of Comilla. 
This image was the pious work of PrabhavatT, the queen of Deva 
Khadga (Vide "Some Image Inscriptions from East Bengal" edited 
by N. K. Bhattasali in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 
349 ff.). The Deopara inscription (Verse 2) of Vijayasena refers, 
according to Prof. N. G. Majumdar (Vide Inscriptions of Bengal 
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edited by N. G. Majunidar, Vol. Ill, p. 50, F.N. ti), probably to 
the original image in the temple of Pradyumrie^vara in which 
Hari and Kara were attended by their wives Laksml and ParvatT. 
The conception of the dancing ;§iv!t with the dead body of his 
beloved consort Durga seems to have been known in ancient 
Bengal as we may infer from the following line written by the 
poet DhoyT in his Pavanaduta (Cf. “Yavacchambhurvahati girija- 
samvibhaktam ^arlram” Verse 103). The cult of Radha and 
Krsna seems also to have been prevalent in ancient Bengal. The 
story of the amorous sport of the god Krsna with the milkmaids 
headed by Radha at Vrndavana seems to have been widely known 
among the people in ancient Bengal. I'he poet Dhoyl accordingly 
prays that his work Pavanduta may endure as long as the Kadamba 
tree lives on this earth as the witness of the amorous sport of 
the god Krsna with the young milkmaids at Vrndavana (Cf. 
“YavadradhiiramanatarunTkclisak.sI Kadamba stavajjTyat kavinara- 
pateresa vacarii viliisah U”—Verse 103). Nmerous images made 
of stone or metal of Buddhist and Brahmanical Hindu deities 
have been found as a result of excavation of some of the ancient 
sites of Bengal like Piiharpur, Bangarh, Mahasthan and Mainamati. 
Some of these images are considered to have been made during 
the reign of the Pala emperors and some of these images are 
thought to have been made during the reign of the kings of the 
Sena dynasty in Bengal, It may be noted in this connection that 
all of these images were not, however, meant for being worship¬ 
ped by the people. Most of these images may be said to have 
been made for the decoration of temples and palaces. This is 
evident from a verse written by Gwardhana Acarya (Cf. “Puja 
villa pratisthaih nasti na mantram vina pratisttha ca 1 Tadubhaya- 
vipralipannaiii pasyatu givauapasanam 11 ”.—Vide Sukumar Sen's 
PracTua Baiigalii O BahgalT. p. 3;?. (iovardhana Acarya s Aryii- 
saptasatT edited by Soma Nath Mookerjea, Dacca, Samvat ip^i, 
Verse 440). 

Among the divine figures illustrated in the plaques at Pahar- 
pur, Brahmanical and Buddhist gods are equally found, so that 
there is no reason to suppose that any of them were specially 
intended to be objects of worship. Among the Brahmanical 
figures, the most numerous representations in terracotta are those 
of the god Siva who is also portrayed at Faharpur by more bas- 
reliefs than any other individual deity. All these varieties of the 
representation of the god J 5 iva are, however, different from the 
common type of stone image of Jiiva popular in the late Pala 
period, namely, the Hara-Gaurl image, of which only a single 
metal specimen has been found at Paharpur during the excavation 
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of the inonastry. In the main temple at Paharpur the principal 
varieties of the representations of ? 5 iva may be classified as (I) 
images showing .^iva as a naked ascetic, (2) clad images and (3) 
representations of .^iva in the form of a lihga. To the first variety 
belong most of the standing stone reliefs in which the god Siva 
is shown as (I) holding a trident or iri^illa in Jvand ancf a snake 
over the shoulders (Plate XXXI a), (2) with a bull by his side 
(Plate XXXI b), (3) holding a rosary and kamandalu (Plate 
XXXI d), and (4) holding an umbrella o( peacock feathers (Plate 
XXXI c). Among the clad images, besides the stone reliefs, 
characterised by the moon on the forehead, or holding a blue 
lotus in hand, we find in terracotta at Paharpur two other varieties, 
one in w'hich the god is shown as standing with a spear in left 
hand and garland of skulls river the shoulders (Plate XU d-2) 
and the other consisting of a multi-headed form of the god with 
ten hands bearing different weapons (J’late XLIV a). The former, 
with its gaping mouth and spear, may possibly be a representation 
of llhairava, but the latter is certainly Siva as Pancanana (five¬ 
faced) although only three of the heads are apparent. Among 
the representations of the .siva-l,ihga, at least two varieties can 
be distinctly made out among the plaques, one in which the Lihga 
is represented as a single cylindrical object standing on a rect¬ 
angular pedestal (pTlha) with the surface derorated w'ith a garland 
of flowers and banners flying by the sides (Plate XXXIX f-i) and 
another which corresponds to the four-faced (catnrnuikha) Lihga. 
three of his faces being shown in the placjuc on the top of the 
cylindrical shaft standing on a bro.id circular pedestal (Plate 
LVI e). 

Other Brahmanical gods represented in the placjues found at 
Paharpur arc Brahma, Vi.snu. Gane.sa and probably also .Silrya. 
Visnu is absent from .sculptural representations at Paharpur but 
is found in one plaque as a seated figure holding sahkha (conch- 
shell), cakra (discu-s), gada (tnace) and padma (lotus) respectively 
in his four arms. On the other hand, a number of placjues testify 
to the pc^pulariiy cd the Krsria legend which is so well represented 
in the earlier stone reliefs. "I’he popularity of the Raniayana 
stories is attested bv the occurrence of the figure of the garlanded 
monkey which must be taken to represent SugrTva as in the stone 
relief. 'Lhe Buddhist deities illustrated in the terracotta plaques 
found at Paharpur belong to the Mahayana school of Buddhism. 
Mcne frequent than the figures of Buddha which we find at Pahar¬ 
pur are the figures of the Bodhisattvas who occupy a prominent 
place in the Mahayana pantheon. Among the female divinities 
of the Maayana pantheon which arc found at Paharpur, Tara is 
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the most popular and the only divinity whose forms can be identi¬ 
fied among the plaques (Plate XLIV c). The eight-handed form 
of the goddess Tara seems to have been popular in the Paharpur 
monastery. Of the antiquities found in the eastern monastery, 
with the exception of a standing bron/.c image of Buddha in 
abhaya-mudra (Plate LVIII b) and seated Kuvera (or Jambhala) 
(Plate LVIII e) and a stone image of Rcvanta, the got! of hunt¬ 
ing, the rest are all of a secular character. The (]hincse traveller 
Hiuen 'r.sang in his account of his visit to the Pundravardhana 
country states that he found that the largest number of monks 
here belonged to the Jaina Nirgrantha persuasion, while he noticed 
about one hundred Brahntanical temples and only 20 Buddhist 
monasteries. 'I'he religious ainurspheie at this period was appa¬ 
rently one of perfect tolerance, although it is clear that the 
Brahmanical and the Jaina faiths were more prevalent among 
the inhabitants of North Bengal than the religion of Gautama 
Buddha. Pundravardhana is said to have been one of the seats 
of Jaina pontiffs and there must have bceti a Jaina ntonastery of 
repute near the piosem site of Paharpur (Vide Excavations at 
Rahilrpur, Bengal, by k. N. Dikshii. (;hap. 3. pj). r,8 to (in .ind 
3 to 4). 

Sir Alexander Cunningham discovered on the southern side 
of the well-known Mahabodhi tetnple at Bodh Gaya iu 1879 A.D. 
a large slab ol stone having on it an inscription on the left side 
and figures of three images in three separate compartments on the 
right side. Prof. Nilmoni Cdfakravarti (Vide Journal and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the .Asiaiit Society of Bengal, New Series, V^)l. IV. 
pp. loi-iou) suggested that the figure in the central compartment 
is probably that of Bhairava while the figure in the extreme left 
is that of Visnu and the figure on the right .side is that of Surya 
or Sun-god. The inscription found on this slab records that in 
the 2(ith regnal year of the Prda empertu' Dharmapala (Line 7) 
Kesava, son of the stone-mason Djpala, set up an image of the 
four-faced Mahadeva (Line 3) at Bodh Gayii. A. K. Maitrcya 
(Vide Gauda-Lekhamala, p. 31), thinks that the image in question 
was probably a lihga image or an image of the nature of a phallus. 
A. K. Maitreya also points out that phallic emblems of the god 
J^iva having four faces are found in Varendra-niandala or in 
Northern Bengal, .^iva is generally conceived as having five faces. 
It is not known how and when four-faced images of the god Siva 
were first ititroduced and how’ and when they disappeared is also 
not known. Reference to a temple of the god Karttikcya in ancient 
Pundravardhana (i.e. in Northern Bengal) is found in a passage 
in Kalhana’s Rajataraiiginr. Prince Jayanta of Kashmir is here 
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described as being highly pleased because he found that the vocal 
and instrumental music and dances displayed to him in this 
temple of the god Karttikeya in northern Bengal evidently by 
accomplished courtesans employed there as ‘devadasTs were strictly 
in accordance with the principles of Hindu music laid down in 
Bharata’s Natyasastra (Vide Nihar Ranjan Roy’s Pracina Bahglar 
Dainandina JTvana, p. 12). There is reference in a verse in 
i^ridharadasa’s Saduktikarnamrta (Vide Saduktikarnamrta edited 
by Pandita Ramavatara Sarnia, Lahore, 1933, Book 5, p. 278) to 
the worship by the villagers of a village of the goddess Kantara- 
Durga, evidently a sylvan female deity. We find reference in this 
verse to the worship by the villagers of the same village of the 
male folk deity, Ksetrapfda, by making offers to him of the blood 
of animals sacrificed by the same villagers who are described 
evidentl) as observing some popular folk rite (Cf, 'PaistairjTvopa- 
harairgirikuharasilasarii^rayamarcayitva devTm Kantara-diirgam 
rudhiraimipataru K.setrapalaya dattvii 1 TuinbTvTnavinoda Vya- 
vahrlasarakamahni jTrnc puranTiii halaiii nialurakosairyuvatisaha- 
tara barbarfih sTlayanii II). 

The illiterate 'agricultural and pastoral people living in the 
interior of villages in ancient Bengal thus seem to have worship¬ 
ped many noti-Vedic and non-Purariic; folk deities like Ksetrapala 
and Kantara-Durga. 'lhc\ seem to have worshipped in their 
own bacchanalian and barbarian ways such folk deities by drink¬ 
ing wine and by sacrilicing animals like goats, lambs, etc. and 
presumably by making together with their young women display 
of their own vocal and instrumental music and dancing. Towards 
the close of the twelfth century A.D. many old popular religious 
festivals seem to have disappeared from among the people in 
Bengal. One of these popular religious festivals was known as 
.‘iakradhvajotlhana. I'hc rich mercantile conmuinity in Bengal 
would formerly raise the standard called .^akradhvaja. The poet 
Govardhana Acarya accordingly mourns for the disappearance of 
the worship of the standard of Skra by the people during his days. 
The verse (verse 323) is found in Govardhana Acarya’s Aryya- 
Saplasatl (Cf. “Te sresthiriah kva samprati 

J 5 akradhvaja yaih krtastavocchrayah I 

Isamva methimva 

Adhunatanastvatii vidhiisanti 11 ”, The poet Govardhana 
Acarya thus laments for the loss of enthusiasm among the mer¬ 
chants and traders of Bengal in his days for raising up t^e 
standard of 5 akra. The Sakradhvaja or the standard of the god 
Sakra, as Govardhana Acarya notes (Vide Govardhana Acarya’s 
Aryya-Sapta^ati edited by Soma Nath Mookerjea, Dacca, Saravat 
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ig^i, p. O5), was then used by the people cither as a stick in a 
plough or as a post for binding with a rope household cows. This 
shows that the Vedic god J 5 akra or Itidra had by this time lost his 
former hold over the popular mind and hence common people 
in Hindu society in Bengal no longer cared for the worship of 
the god J 5 akra. I’herc was in consequence no enthusiasm among 
the members of the rich mercantile community to raise the stand¬ 
ard of Sakra or Indra. 

'rhe poet Govardhana Acarya also notes in his Aryya-Sapla- 
satT (Verse. that sitnple men and women living in the 

interior of the villages of Bengal would worship many imaginaiy 
folk deities. Thus the banyan tree was thought to be the abode 
of the god Kuvera (i.e. the god of wealth) t)r LaksmT, the goddess 
of fortune (Cf. “Tvayi kugramavatadruma. 

VaiiSravano vasatu vasatu va LakijrnTh I 

Parnarakutharapatat 

Katara.sirasaiva ic raksa 11 ”). The worship of the well-known 
folk deity called Dhanna-'rhakura seems to have been prevalent 
among the common people more especially in the villages in 
Western Bengal from good old days. .Several vedic and Puranic, 
Aryan and Non-Aryan deities were combined together to lorm 
the later populai deity called Dharnia. The later folk deity 
named I’ancanaua also known as P.u'itananda aiul Pamu rhakuia, 
the guardian deity of children, is even now very popular among 
the womenfolk of Western Bengal especially of the lower class, 
who worship this deity for the protection tnd welfare of their 
young sons and daughters. In the manuscript of a ITuitric work 
called the Brliadrudrayainala, which ts now in the Asiatic society 
of Bengal, there are sections which deal exclusively with this cult. 
'J’his .Sanskrit work may not be very old. But it has immense 
anthropological interest because it has in it a comparatively 
detailed account ol a later popular folk deity (Vide Ghintaharan 
Chakrabarti’s article—A Tantra Work on The Cult of Pancanana 
in the 1 ). R. Bhandarkar Volume. ICJ40, pp. 77 to 81). 

I'he goddess SasthT is another later popular folk deity, who 
is being worshipped from good old days by mothers in Hindu 
society in Bengal as the guardian deity concerned with the welfare 
of sons and daughters. The god Ghantakarna or Ghentu, the 
presiding deity of itches is another folk deity, probably introduced 
at a later age. This deity is even now worshipped by mothers 
in Hindu society in Bengal for safeguarding their own sons and 
daughters from the fear of skin diseases like itches. The popular 
goddess ."STtala, the presiding deity of small-pox and the popular 
deity Manasa, the cieity saving men and women from the danger 
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of stiakc-bite, seem similarly to have been iTitrocluced as folk 
deities later on in Hindu society in Bengal. The Saiva Natha 
cull may also be said to be not entirely unconnected with the 
later Dharnia cult which developed gradually. I'he ceremony of 
Rathayatra was originally connected with Dharma. The monkey 
cult was originally associated with the Sun worship. In* the cult 
of Dharma. Hantiman is his factotum. The conception of Dharma 
as the meiidicani deity later developed into .Satyanarayana or 
SatyapTr. Minor deities of Bengal such as llasalT. Jahgull (i.e. 
Manasa), various K.sctrapalas, DakinTs and .SakinTs gradually 
gathered round Dharma as his courtiers and thus obtained general 
recognition and w'orship. Dharma is u.sually worshipped by offer¬ 
ing flesh ol animals like goat, duck or pig ami cakes made of rice. 
-According to the (Jaiianya lihagavata written by Vrndavanadasa. 
this form of worship seems to have been widely known specially 
among the lower classes in Western Bengal during the later part 
ot the 15th century A.D. (Vide Sukumar Sen’s article “Is The 
(lult of Dharma A Living Relic of Buddhism In Bengal?” in 
B. C;. Law Volume, Part 1 , pp. <>(59-74). 

I he Kamauli topper-plate inscription ol Vaidyadeva gives in a 
nutshell the ideals of coduct which were follow'ed by the best 
Brehmanas of the age. .srldhara is de.scribed (Verse 26) as being a 
Brahmaiia of exemplary coircluct because he had all the good 
qualities w'hich were considered as being ideals for an orthodox 
Brahmana in Bengal at that time. Thus .Srldhara is described as 
having made pilgrimage to various sacred places. He was a great 
Vedic scholar and a great teacher of sttcretl .scriptures as well. He 
was noted for his numiheence and charity. He used to perform 
regularly Vedic rites and rituals. Be.sides these he is said to have 
observed various religious vratas or auspicious folk rites (Cf. 
“ 17 rthe.su bhramanat srutadhyayanato diinattathadhyapanad 
yajnanarh karanad viataikacaranat satvvottarah ^rotriyah i”). In 
order to please the god .Son^anatha (i.e. Siva) the Bramana Srl¬ 
dhara is said to have left no stout unturned and is said to have 
practiced in this iron age severe austerities like pratah, nakta, 
ayacita and upavasana (Cf. A. K. Maitreya’s Gauda-Lekhamala, 
p. 145). In the Ghoshrawa in.scription the Brahmana VIradeva 
who was a contemporary of the Pala emperor Devapala, is similarly 
said to have been noted for his knowledge of the Vedas and other 
sacred scriptures of the Hindus, for his proficiency in the sacred 
literature of the Buddhists, for the purity and integrity of his 
character and for his wonderful devotion as a Buddhist ascetic to 
the cause of Buddhism and above all for his catholic spirit of 
sacrifice and helping attitude towards all persons seeking help and 
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succour. The Monghyr copperplate inscription of Devapala 
(Verse 12) shows that purity of mind and chastity of Ijody and self- 
restraint in the matter of .speech and other kinds of bodily actions 
were deemed as being ideals of conduct in the Brahmanical Hindu 
and Buddhist society of that age (Cf. Ninnmalo manasi vaci 
.saiiiyatah Kaya-karniinani ca vah sthitah suci). 

'riic Dcoparii inscription of Vijayasena tells us (Verse 9) that 
Samantasena. an ancestor ol V'ijayasena spent, as stated before, 
his last days in the sacred hermitages situated in forests on the 
banks of the Ganges, which w'ere full of renowned ascetics fighting 
against the danger of rebirth (Cf. Ycnasevyanta .^ese vayasi bhava- 
bhaya.skandibhirmmaskarmdraih purnoisahgani Gahgapulino- 
parisararanyapunyasrainani n). Persons in Hindu society in 
ancient Bengal thus seem to have given up worldly pleasures and 
to have led a retired spiritual life like that of a recluse in old 
age. I hcre is a verse in the .Seka-.Subhodaya (Chap. 11. p. fii). 
which shows that the Pala emperor Raniapala drowned himself 
to death in the holy waters of the river Ganges in his old age. 
Ramapala is said to have distributed wealth among Brahmanas 
before his retirement from this world. He starved himself bv 
refusing to take any food or drink and gave himself up before his 
departure from this work! entirely to the meditation of the god 
Visnu (Cf. “Jahnavyaiii jalainadhyatastvanasanairdhyatva padaih 
Cakrinah. Ksmapalanvayainaulimandanamanih ‘srTramapalo mrtah 
H”). The poet OhyoT also expresses in the concluding verse 
(Verse lo.j.) of his Pavanaduta his desire to lead a retired spiritual 
life in a .solitary place near a hill on the banks of the BhagTrathi 
(i.e. Gange.s) during the fag end of hTs life. As a poet DhoyT had 
earned name and fame among the learned men of his linie. He 
obtained recognition of his merit from tlic reigning king of Bengal. 
As a poet, he had thus made his mark in life and he had in 
consequence no other craving in his old age. So he now wanted to 
devote himself exclusively to spiritual thoughts (Cf. “KTrttirlabdha 
sadasi vidusaiii .‘sitalaksaunipala. 

Vaksandarblifth katicidamrtasyandino nirmmiiasca I 
'Jlre sampratyamarasaritah kvapi sailopakanthe 
Brahniabhyase prayatamanasa netimnhe diuani 11 ”—Vide 
DhoyT’s Pavanadutam edited by Chintaharan Chakravarli. 
p. 36). 

(ioing on pilgrimage to holy places seems to have been 
regarded as being meritorious from the religious standpoint in 
Hindu society in ancient Bengal, as at present. Pious Hindus and 
Buddhists alike seem in consequence to have visited holy places 
of pilgrimage. Thus the Monghyr copper-plate inscription of 
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Devapala tells us that the soldiers and followers of the Pala 
emperor Dharmupula, who w’as out on an expedition for territorial 
conquest, visited many holy placts of Hindu pilgrimage like the 
Kedaratirtha, which seems to have been situated on the Himalaya 
mountain, Gokarna which seems to have been situated in the 
Bombay Presidency and the Gahgasagarasaiigama or*the well- 
known place of Hindu pilgrimage near which the Ganges falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. The followers of the Pala emperor Dharma- 
pala are said to have performed prescribed religious rites and 
offered watery oblations to their own departed ancestors in these 
holy places of pilgrimage (Gf. “Kedarc vidhinopayukta-payasarii 
Gahgasainetambudhau Gokarnadi.su capyanu.sthitavataiii tTrihe.su 
dharmmyah kriyah I"—^Vide Verse 7 of the Monghyr copper plate 
in.scripLion of Devapala in A. K. Maitreya's Gauda-Lekhamala). 
f'hc Ghosrawa inscr'iption of VTradeva (Vide Gaucla-Lekhauiala) 
also informs us that the great Buddhist scholar and monk VTra¬ 
deva came for pilgrimage to the temple at Mahabodhi in Bodh- 
Gayii with a view to see the image therein of Vajrasana-Buddha 
from the distant Nagarahara, his own birthplace (near Jalalabad 
in the Punjab). It is evident from a verse quoted by Cakrapani- 
datta or Cakradatta, an inhabitant of the Birbhum district of 
Western Bengal, in his work Cikitsa-.Saihgraha that the custom of 
offering oblations of .sacred water like that of the river Ganges 
along with seeds of sesamum for pacifying the souls of departed 
persons w'ho had left this world seems to have been prevalent in 
Hindu society in ancient Bengal (Cf. 

“Gahgaya uttare kule aputrastapaso mrtah I 

Tasmai tilodawarh dadyanmuncatyaikahiko jvarah H”). 

It is also stated in the Cikitsa-.Sarhgraha (Vide Cakradatta’s Cikitsa- 
Samgraha, Calcutta edition. Verse 217, pp. 48 and 6a), in this con¬ 
nection that persons may be free from a class of fever caused 
probably by the evil influence of the spirit of a departed person 
by offering him such oblatic:|tis. Svasiyayana or propitiatory rites 
and ‘homa’ or offer of oblations to the .sacred .sacrificial fire for 
counteracting the evil influences of malevolent planets are also 
recommended by (iakrapanidatta in his medical work for the sake 
of rtcovery from certain classes of fever. 

I’he Brahmanasarvvasva, a well-known Hindu canonical work 
of the Bengal school written by Halayudha, a contemporary of 
king Laksmanasena of the Sena dynasty of Bengal shows that the 
‘Da.savidha-sathskaras’ or the ten commonly known fundamental 
rites which are even now observed in Hindu society in Bengal, 
seem to have been observed by orthodox members of the Hindu 
society in ancient Bengal. These rites beginning from the concep- 
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lion of a child and ending with his or her funeral or mortuary 
rites are known as:—(1) garbhadhana, (s) puriisavana, (3) sTnian- 
tonnayana, (4) niskraniana, (5) jatakannma, (d) annaprasana, (7) 
cfidakarana, (8) upanayaiia, or itfvesliture of sacred thread, (9) 
vivaha or marriage and (10) sraddha or post-mortem mortuary 
and other funeral rites (Vide Halayudha’s Brahmanasarvvasva 
edited by Tejakandra Vidyananda, Second edition, Calcutta, B.S. 
1299). There are separate chapters in Halayudha’s Brahmana¬ 
sarvvasva dealing with the duties usually observed by dutiful ortho¬ 
dox Brahmanas in Hindu society in ancient Bengal. These duties 
included the daily observance of the Brahmanical rite called 
‘sandhya’ in the morning, at iK>on and in the evening; perforinance 
of ‘tarpana’ or offer of watery oblations for satisfying the souls of 
departed sages and ancestors, observance of ‘pranayama’ or the 
practice of breath-control, ‘Suryargliadana’ or the daily worship 
of the Sun-god, ‘Grahapuja’ or the performance of propitiatory 
rites for the satisfaction of the major planets, study of the Vedas 
and hospitable disposition towards guests, etc. The Ramganj 
copper plate inscription (Lines ^8-33) speaks of the grant of a 
village by a vassal prince named Tsvaraghosa. The grant was made 
to a Brahraana as a pious gift. The donor is described as having 
made the aforesaid gift after having duly bathed in the river 
Jatoda and after having consecrated his gift with holy water while 
holding seeds of sesamum and blades of ‘kirsa’ grass in his hand 

(Cf. Jatodayarh snatva tiladarbha pavilra-(daka) purvakaiTi. 

pradatlo’ smabhih.”—Vide N. (L Majunular’s Inscriptions Of 
Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 156-157). 

In the Edilpur copper plate inseripiion (Verse 18) we find an 
eulogy of king Kesavasena: -—“(His hands) would be kept engaged 
in discharging arrows drawn up to his car when he was surrounded 
by foes, in handling the darbha grass soaked in water for consecrat¬ 
ing gift in the assembly of the religious-minded.’’ 

(Gf. “Akarnaucalamclakaravisikhaksepaih samaje dvisaih danam- 
bhah kanagarbhadarbhakalanairgosihTsu nisthavatam I”). It has 
been the custom in Hindu society in Bengal to consecrate all kinds 
of pious gifts, whether an endowment of land or be it an offer of 
gold, silver or anything else, with sesamum seeds and holy water 
sprinkled with the help of blades of ‘kusa’ or darbha grass. Refer¬ 
ence to the use of seeds of sesamum for the consecration of gifts 
may also be found in a contemporary Sanskrit work named 
Adbhuta-Sagara, which is ascribed to king Vallalasena of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal. Thus verse 10, of this work (Vide Muralidhar 
Jha’s edition, Benares) runs as follows: — 

"Nanadanatilambusambalanabham suryyritmaja.safigamaiu I 
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Gangayarii viracaryya nirjarapuram bharyyanuyato gatah 11 ”, 
According to an alternative reading the phrase—“iianadana- 
tilanibu” should be read as—“nanadaiiacitanibu” and the word— 
“sariibalanabhaiii” should be rc'ad as —“saiiicalaiiatah” (Vide R. G. 
■ Ilhandarkar’s Reports of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1897. p. LXXXV). 
The words "bharyanuyaio gatah” may accordingly be interpreted 
as denoting the existence in Hindu society in ancient Bengal of 
the custom of ‘anumarana* or ‘sahamarana’. A devotetl wife in 
Hindu society in ancient Bengal would thus generally put an end 
to her own life soon after the death of her husband. This custom 
became known in later days as the custom of ‘SatT’. I’he underly¬ 
ing idea is that even death cannot separate a devoted wife from 
the company of her husband because by putting an end to her 
own life she would join the company of her dead husband of her 
own accord, the moment physical death estranged her husband 
fiom the land of living beings. 

In the Ramacariia (Chap. 1 , Verse 14), king Ramaprda is 
described as: —“Danavyagrakararpitakusatilatoyoyamabalarih”. 
This expression is explained by the commentator in the following 
way:—(1) “DanavTnam danavabadhrxnaih agrahaste’rpitani kusa- 
tila (to) yani yeiia vaidhavyaih tasarh krtam I, (2) Danasaktc kare- 
'rpitani kusa (ti) lani yena 1 ” (Vide Sandhyakara Nandi’s Rama- 
caritam edited by R. C. Mazumdar, R. G. Basak and N. G. Baner- 
jee, Varendra Reseaich Museum. i9;i9. pp. 11-12). We thus hnd 
two alternative meanings namely (1) One by whom kusa, lila and 
water were placed on the palms of the hands of the demonesses 
(i.e. who brought about their widowluxid) and (2) One who had 
in his hands kusa, tila and witter, while engaged in acts of (pious) 
charity. I'his shows that widows in Hindu society in ancient 
Bengal used, as at present, to offer oblations with blades of kusa 
grass, seeds of se.samum and holy water for pacifying the souls of 
their departed husbands. J he custom of offering ‘daspindas’ or 
giving leu oblations of boiled rice or of crushed powder of barley 
for pacifying the soul of a departed person on the tenth day after 
his or hei demise from this world by his or her son or daughter or 
some other relation or acquaintance, which is even now observed in 
Hindu society in Bengal, .seems to have been prevalent in Hindu 
society in ancient Bengal becau.se this mortuary rite is mentioned 
in a Hindu canonical work named Haralata. written probably iti 
the twelfth century A.D. by a Bengalee writer named Aniruddha 
Bhatta, who is .said to have been the preceptor of king Vallalasena 
of the Sena dynasty of Bengal (Vide Aniruddha Bhatta's Haralata 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series by the Asiatic Society 
Of? Bengal). There are numerous references in the early inscrip- 
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tions of Bengal to pious gifts of land especiall> paddy fields in 
accordance with the principles of ‘aksaya urndharma' to pious 
Bramanas, temples or monastic establishments (Vide my article 
“Transfer of Landed Properly in 'Ancient Bengal” in the Indian 
Culture, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3). Thus in the Anulia copper plate 
inscription (Verse 10) king Laksmanasena of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal is described as providing pious Brahmanas with myriads of 
villages, which had excellent fields of ‘sali’paddy (Vide N. G. 
Majumdar’s Inscriptions of Bengal. Vol. III. pp. 81-91). In the 
Edilpur copperplate inscription (Verse 24) king Ke.savasena of 
the Sena dynasty of Bengal is similarly described as bestowing 
villages containing paddy fields to pious Btahmanas. In the 
Mulla-sarul copper-plate inscription of Gopa (candra) and Vijaya- 
sena (Vide N. G. Majiundar’s article in the Vanglya-Sahitya- 
Parisad Palrika, Vol. 44, No. 1 , pp. 17-21), Maharaja Vijayasena. 
who was appaiently a vassal of Maharajadhiraja SrT Gopa (candra) 
whom N. G. Majumdar has identified with king (iopacandra men¬ 
tioned in a copper plate inscription found in Faridpnr. is similarly 
described as having made a pious gift to a pious Brahmana named 
Vatsa-.svamin. 

The ostensible object in making such pious gifts, whether a 
plot of land or anything else, was the enhancement of the name 
and fame and the increase of the religions merit r)f the donor and 
his parents (Cf. the well-known maxim fonud in many early copper¬ 
plate inscriptions of Bengal namely, “Atinanah maiapitro punyaya- 
iobhivrddhaye"). 7 'he Government of those days seems also to 
have encouraged such gifts of land bv private individuals because 
it would, in the first instance, briftg some revenue to the royal 
treasury for the plot of land .sought to be gi\’en as a pious gift 
to a Brahmana or a temple or a religious establishment would be 
sold to the donor by the Government and secondly it would entitle 
His Majesty to a sixth share of the religious merit accruing from 
such pious gifts of land. Lands gjven as free gifts according to 
the principle of ‘nTvtdharma’ or as being not transferable in future 
to Brahmanas, temples, religious establishments, etc., in ancient 
Bengal seem to have been granted by the donors with a view to 
encourage others to earn religious merit by making similar gifts 
of land and discourage all persons from violating in future such 
a property given to a donee as a free gift. Violation of a property 
or anything else once given away as a pious gift would accordingly 
be considered as being an abominable sacrilege (See my article; — 
“Some Manners and Customs in the light of the Early Inscriptions 
of Bengal and Assam” in the Calcutta Review, June, 1955).^ A 
study of the early inscriptions of Bengal and Assam also shows 
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that there was in ancient Bengal and Assam a common belief 
among the common people in Hindu society that as a result of 
virtuous deeds done during one’s life on this earth a person enjoys 
a happy and blissful heavenly life (svarga) in life hereafter. A 
person commiting sinful and abominable actions during his or 
her life on this earth was accordingly believed to hate endless 
suffering (narakayantrana) in life hereafter. 

As stated before, orthodox and dutiful Brahmanas in Hindu 
society in ancient Bengal seem to have observed ‘trisandhya’ or 
praved to God thrice every day, once at dawn or in the morning, 
then at mid-day and then again at dusk or in the evening (sayarii). 
The performance of the mid-day Brahmanical ritual (madhyahna 
sandhya) is shown in a terracotta plaque found at Paharpur which 
depicts a kneeling man with hands raised and looking through 
the fingers as if at the sun over head. It is evident from some 
terracotta plaques found at Paharpur that there were some ascetics 
in ancient Bengal who seem to have renounced all worldly pleasures 
and seem to have moved hither and thither as wandering mendi¬ 
cants. Thus in some terracotta plaques found at Paharpur we 
find representations of ascetics as travelling mendicants having 
long beards. Their botlies seem to be bent and sometimes re- 
ducetl to skeletons. They arc represented as carrying staff in 
hands and their belongings such as bowls arc depicted as hanging 
from cither ends of a pole carried on the shoulder (Plate XLVIII, 
c), (yide K. N. Dikshit’s Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, Delhi, 
i{)‘}8, pp. 66-(i7). The stone reliefs found at Paharpur form the 
most interesting and nnitpic part of the discoveries ever made 
in Eastern India. A large number of stone sculptures pertains 
to the Krsna cult which apparently loses its force in the Pala 
period when the worship of Visnu was at its height in Bengal. 
According to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, such a large number of figures 
relating to the Kr.sna legend, though without any general sequence, 
would indicate that a great centre of Rrsna worship- the earliest 
known in Eastern India-was located at Paharpur {Vide K. N, 
Dikshit, Op. Cit., Chap. IV, p. 37). The avowed religious 
denomination of the Paharpur monument itself being Buddhist, 
it appears rather strange that such a vast number of Brahmanical 
deities like Ganesa, Kuvera, Balarama, Krsna,' Visnu, Rama, etc., 
were installed in the walls of the temple found at Paharpur. 
It must not, however, be forgotten, as K. N. DTkshit points out, 
that in Nalanda the premier Buddhist centre of the time, sculp¬ 
tures representing Brahmanical gods arc vtry common. 

As stated before, the Ramayaija and the MahiSharata seem 
to have enjoyed a very wide popularity among the common 
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people in Hindu society in ancient Bengal.* Men and women 
of all rank seem to have heard with reverence the recitation 
and exposition of the texts of these epics. The Manahali copper¬ 
plate inscription (Line 44) of Madanapala records the gift of 
land to a Brahmana named Vatcsvara SvaniT because the latter 
recited and explained the text of the Mahabharata in the presence 
of Citramatika DevT, the chief queen or the favourite consort of 
the Pala emperor Madanapala. The Deopara inscription (Verse 4) 
of Vijayasena describes the Mahabharata as “the honey-stream 
of beautiful stanzas, which the son of Parasara (i.e, Vyiisa) had 

caused to flow to please the cars of mankind.’’ (Vide N. G. 

Majumdar’s Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 46). It is evident 
from a study of some of the early inscriptions of Bengal like 
the Malla-Sarul copper plate inscription of Gopa (candra) and 
Vijayasena that men and women living in the villages and ^owns 
in ancient Bengal seem to have been mostly God-fearing and on 
the whole pious in disposition. Thus the Malla-Sarul copper¬ 
plate inscription (Lines 3 to 5) of Gopa (candra) and Vijayasena 
informs us that the provincial division named Vardhamana- 
bhukti was surrounded by holy northern janapadas' (i.e. tracts 
of country) and was ever prosperous on account of incessant acts 
of piety (Cf. “punyottarajanapadadhyasitayaiii satata-dharma- 
kriyavardhamanayaiii Vardhanianabhuktau’’). C^harity on auspi¬ 
cious lunar days (tithi) like the eleventh lunar day (ekada^) and 
the last day of each month (sariikraiui), etc., seems to have been 
regarded in andent Bengal and Assam, as at present, to be 
specially meritorious from the religious standpoint. Pious gifts 
during the period of a lunar or a sdlar eclipse seem also to have 
been made especially by the womenfolk in Hindu society in 
ancient Bengal and Assam. The Karnauli copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion records the gift of land by Maharajadhiraja Vaidyadeva 
(Line 47-48) to a Brahmana named SrTdhara who was an inhabitant 
of the Varendra country (Lines 37-4<)). 

The land in (juestion was situated in Kamarupamaridala 
belonging to the Pragjyotisapurabhukti (i.e. in Assam) and the 
gift in question was made during the last day of the month of 
Vaisakha on an auspicious eleventh lunar day. According to the 
Bamgarh copper-plate inscription the village of Kuratapallika in 
the Kotivarsavisaya of Pundravardhanabhukti was similarly given 
to a Brahmana named Krsnaditya Jsarma on the last day of a 
month by king MahTpala 1 . who had taken his bath in the holy 
waters of the river Ganges (Lines 47-50). The Barrackpur copper¬ 
plate inscription of Vijayasena similarly informs us that four 
pajakas of land in the Kha^Tvisaya of the Pundravardhanabhukti 
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were given to a Brahinana named Udayakaradcvasarman (Lines 
37-39). The grant of land was made as fee for the performance 
of Homa in connection with the Kanaka-Tulapnrusa-Mahadana 
(i.e. the great gift of a golden Tulapiiru^a) ceremony of the Maha- 
MahadevT (the great (jueen) VilasadevI during a lunar eclipse, 
within the palace at Vikramapura (Lines 39-/I3). Th^ NaihatT 
copper plate inscription also records the gift of a golden horse 
(i.e. the performance of the Hemiisvadana ceremony) by the same 
queen VilasadevT, mother of king Vallalascna, during a solar eclipse 
(V^erse 14) on the banks of the Ganges. As a fee for the performance 
of this ceremony the village Vallahittha in Utiara-Raclha in 
the Vardharnanabhukti was given by her son Vallalascna to the 
preceptor .* 5 rT-Vasudcvasarman (Lines 37-54). I he Tarpandighi 
copper plate inscription records the gift of a golden horse and a 
charipl (Cf. heniasvaratha-mahadanacarya). The Calcutta Sahitya- 
Parisat copper plate inscription of Visvarupasena records the grant 
of eleven plots of land to the Brahmana, the Avallika-pandita. 
Halayudhasarman. Two of these plots are said to have been 
given on the IJttarayanasamkranti day of the thirteenth regnal 
year. Three of these plots are said to have been given on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse* observ'ed by the queen-moiher (Line 52). 

J wo of these plots were granted by the prince (Kumara) Siltv 
yasena whose birth-day vvas thus celebrated. It is evident that, 
as at present, the date of one's birth w.is tnnsidered as being 
a memorable or a red-letter day in his iile, Kvery person ^especially 
a male member in a Hindu family in ancient Bengal seems accord¬ 
ingly to have obsened his or her birth day with great solemnity. 
Pious gifts of land to Brahmanas, Sramanas or ascetics, temples 
or religious establishments and other kinds of charitable and 
pious works on one’s own birth day seems to have been a common 
practice among individuals in Hindu society in ancient Bengal. 

The Ramganj copperplate inscription of Isvaragho.sa also 
records the grant of a village to a Brahmana named Bhatta- 
Nibboka^arman. The donor is said to have made the aforesaid 
gift after having bathed in the river Jatoda on the last day of the 
month of MarggasTrsa (Lines 31 and 33). It appears from the 
Paharpur copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 159 (i.e 478-79 
A.D.), that pious gifts of land were sometimes made conjointly 
by married couples in Hindu society in ancient Bengal {Vide my 
article-Women in the Early Inscriptions of Bengal” in B. C. Law. 
Volume, Part II, pp. 243-260). Images of Hindu deities were 
sometimes made through the munificence of pious Hindu ladies. 
The most conspicuous example of an image of this class is the 
Dnulbarl Sarvvanl image made through the munificence of 
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MahadevF Prabhavati, queen of Deva-Khadga. Thr Aphsad 
inscription of Adityasena informs us that a temple of Visnu was 
made by king Adityasena while a ‘matha’ or a monastic estab¬ 
lishment was made through the patronage of his mother .^rTmatT- 
devl and a tank was caused to be excavated for the benefit of 
the people of that locality through the munificence of his queen 
KonadevT {Vide R. D. Banerjee’s Bahgalar Itihasa, Part 1, p. 117). 
The Paharpur copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 159 
informs us that Natha-sarmma, a Brahmana and RaniT, his wife, 
approached the District Officer (ayuktaka) and the City Council 
headed by the Mayor (Nagara-siesthT) at Pundravardhana with 
the request that in accordance with the' procedure prevalent in 
that locality, they might be allowed to deposit three ‘dhiaras’ in 
return for one and a half Kulyavapas of land distributed among 
four different villages, for being endowed in perpetuity for the 
maintenance of the requisites such as sandal, incense. Hower, 
lamps, etc., tor the worship ol Arhats and for the construction, 
of a resting-place at tfte ‘vihara’ (monasteiy) of the Jaina pieceptor 
Guhanandl at Vaia-Golnlli. 1 heir prayei was granted and land 
was accordingly sold to iliem lot the aforesaid purpose. The 
donation of a Brahmana couple for tlie worship ol the images 
of Jaina Arhats as recouled in this inscription seems to be speci¬ 
ally inteiesting loi it shows the spirit ol religious toleration 
among the tojiimon people ol this peiiod in ancient Bengal. 
{Vide Kpigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, pp. 

As staled l)efore, images of gods weie sometimes made and 
installed through the munificence of pious ladies in ancient Bengal. 
Thus one of the bronze images fouifd at Kurkihar, dated Jn the 
19th regnal year of king Vigrahapiila {i.e. the Pala king Vigtaha- 
pala II or Vigrahapala III) Ints on it the following imeription (Line 
3)—‘Dulapabadhu-Pekhokaya’ {Vide Journal of the Behar and 
Orissa Research .So(ieiy, Vol. XXVI, pp. 53 to .^{8). The nanm of 
the father is sometimes found menticyied in an image installed by 
his son. rinis a bronze image found at Kurkihar, bearing the date 
year 3 of the victorious reign of king Vigrahapala {i.e. the Pala 
king Vigrahapala II or Vigrahapida III), is .said to have been the 
pious work of l ikuka, son of Dulapa. {Cf. “devadharino'yam pra- 
varaniahayana-jaina pramopasaka-Dulapasutah Fikukasya” Vide 
J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXVI, pp. 35-38). The Keoar Visnu image is 
said to have been made through the munificence of Vahgoka, son 
of the couple Sayoga and AnyamI {Vide Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 353 ff). Besides such images and religious estab^ 
liahraents and tanks made through the munificence and religiojus 
zeal of some pious ladies in ancient Bengal, we find instances also 
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of some women, according to the evidence furnished by some later 
Bengali works like GopTchandrer-Gana (Vols. I and II, published 
by the Calcutta University), GopTchandrer-Sanyasa (GopTchandrer- 
Sanyasa, edited by Abdul Sultkur Muhammad) and MTnachetana 
(MTnachetna edited by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali). taking spiritual 
initiation and engaging themselves in occult religious *practices. 
I'he Caryapadas, the earliest known specimens of Bengali litera¬ 
ture, bear ample testimony to the practice of I'antric Buddhism 
in ancient Bengal. Many ballads are even now popularly sung 
in Bengal in whicli queen MayanamatT and her son GopTchandra 
ligure. According to Taranatha ami some of these ballads. GopT¬ 
chandra was a ruler of Mrkula (now^ known as Meharkula in 
I'ippera district). .According to Dr. .S. K. Chatterji, the old 
Bengali Caryapadas were w'ritten during the period roughly in 
between 950 A.D. and 1200 A.D. In the Caryapadas we find a 
hierarchy of .Siddha poets who figure in the Gopichandrer-gana 
or (iopTchandia legends al.so. Queen MayanamatT (MadanavalT), 
seems to have been the w'ile of king Manikchandra of the Candra 
dynasty that ruled in Eastern Bengal in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.D. 

1 he .Sahaja yana or the Sahajiya and the Vajra-yana types of 
7 'antric inodes of worship seem to have been not unknown among 
the people of Eastern Bengal, the seat ol government of the 
kings of the Candra dynasty. MayanamatT, a lady of the Candra 
family, is said to have been the disciple of a I'antric saint. 
Queen iMayanamatT is said to have acquired great psychic powers 
as a disciple of the great .'saivitc YogT and .Siddha Gorakhnatha, 
whose name is found in some of the Caryapadas. MayanamatT’s 
son GopTchandra is, according to the legend cycle associated with 
his name, said to have renounced his wives, Adunu and Paduna 
at the lequest of his mother MayanamatT and became a travelling 
mendicant as a disciple of HadT-pa, evidently a .spiritual teacher 
knowing (kcuU psychic praotices belonging in all probability to 
an inferior caste. The existence in ancient Bengal of .some fol¬ 
lowers practising the Sahajayana form ol I'antric Buddhism 
referred to in .some Caryapadas is proved by an in,scription as 
stated before, of the thirteenth (entury A.D.. engraved on a copper¬ 
plate found at Mainamati which records a grant of land in favour 
of a Buddhist monastery built in the city of Pauikera by Rana- 
vahkamalla Harikaladeva in A.D. 1220 in the seventeenth year 
of his reign. This inscription speaks of a superior officer of the 
royal groom as practising the Sahajadharma in Pattikeraka (Vide 
T. N. Ramachandran’s article Recent Archaeological Discoveries 
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along The Mainamati and Lalmai Ranges, Tipperu District, East 
Bengal' in B, C. I.aw Volume, Part II, J94(), pp. a 14-15). 

7 'he cow seems to have been, as at present, an object of 
veneration in Hindu society in arfeient Bengal. According to a 
verse written by the poet iSubhaiika (f'u/e .'Sridharadasa’s Sadukti- 
karnamrta edited ljy Pandit Ramavatara Sarnia, Lahore, p. 303) 
a Hindu householder in ancient Bengal would consider that his 
home was sanctilied if he had in his home at least one domesti¬ 
cated cow (C/. “dhenubhirdhfnna putani.”) and he would 

think himself as fulhlling his ethical obligation as a member 
of the Hindu society of that age if his wife was unflagging in 
her zeal for entertaining guests (Cf. “.‘sithilayati ta bharya natithcyl 

saparyam.”). In other words, the ethical codes of that age 

laid down the rule that no Hindu householder should be lacking- 
in his sweet words and kind treatment towards guests and beggars 
(Cf. “Trnani bhumirudakaih vak sunriarii ca caturthTm etanyapi 
sataih gehe ncKchidyante kadacana”). The ideals followed by 
members of Hindu society in ancient Assam seem to have been 
practically the same as we find them reflected in the early inscrip¬ 
tions and ancient literature of Bengal. In ancient Bengal, Behar 
and Assam, or to be more apt. in ancient India as a whole, the 
practice of religion was never treated as a thing apart from the 
ordinary or normal duties of men and women and hence the 
religious life of the people in Hindu society in ancient Bengal, 
Behar, Assam and Orissa cannot be looked upon as a thing 
dissociated entirely from the secular life of the people because 
the ordinary duties of family life of a householder in ancient 
Hindu society in India were alikC governed by certain broad 
ethical or moral rules and principles of religion. 

The principles of conduct among Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jains in ancient Bengal seem to have been essentially and funda¬ 
mentally the .same. Ckmsequently there was hardly any feeling 
of religious tension and animosity ^imong members of the.se rival 
faiths. Respect for one’s own parents, elders, preceptors and 
teachers, fulhlmeni of moral and spiritual obligations to one’s 
own departetl ancestors by oH'ering regularly oblations of water 
(tarpana), respect for and charity towards Brahmanas, pious 
a.scetics, temples and religious institutions like monastic estab¬ 
lishments, veneration for the cow, kindness and courtesy towards 
guests and sympathy and succour for beggars and persons who 
were in distress, unflinching devotion towards husband, etc., have, 
therefore, been enjoined as duties of family life by all Hindu 
canonical writers of ancient Bengal like Aniruddha Bha^a, Hala- 
yudha, Bbavadeva Bhatta and Raghunandana. It may be no'ted. 
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howe\er, that in ancient Hindu society in Bengal there were 
some men and women who could not conform in their tastes 
and habits to the orthodox Brahmanical ideals of family life. 
Thus a C^arya song ascribed to ‘Kukkurlpada gives a short descrip¬ 
tion of a married Hindu lady who seems to have been outlandish 
in her manners and seems to have a son of profligate character, 
rhis married lady is said to have become afraid by hearing the 
cawing of a crow during the period of day but she is said to have 
habituallv kept herself awake till late hours at night evidently for 
her setrer overtures of love without being afraid in the least, {Cf. 
‘'.\hgana gharapana suna bho biatl I 
Kaneta thauri nila adhaiati 11 
Susura nida gela bahurl jagaa 
KHneia chore nila ka gai niagaa II 
Dibasai bahuri karai dare bhaa 
Rati l)haile kaniaru j.ia H” -Vide (;ar\acaiyavini.sca>ah 
edited by H. P. .SastiT. B S. (kahuna, p. r,). Ilie woman 

in que^tion is attordingly ilesdibed here as wailing lor the loss 
of her own e.n lings which were stolen by a thief when her 
faiher-in law was asleep at dead of night. As a voluptuary, the 
daughtcr-in law' seems to have kept heiself awake habitually in 
an uiiguatded stale till midnight evei\ dav. She was this les- 
ponsible for the loss of hei ear-ings and heiue there was no one 
whom she rould apjn'oadi for making up her loss. In a (laiya 
song asciihed to Dhendhanapada (Vitle ( aiyataryaviniscayah 
edited b\ 11 . P. .s.istri. Cahutta, B..S. I'lii'i. p. 51) we similarly 
liml the (lest ripiion of the miserable tondition of a profligate 
woman whose home was visited eveiy now and then by many 
paramours. Her home is said to have been situated in a lonely 
plate. She had no neighbours around hei. But the number 
ol visitojs to her home .seemed to be ever int teasing. She had 
practically no food like boiled rite or milk by which she could 
enteilain her friends or ptyramours. I'here was hardly any 
boiled lite in her cooking pot (handi). I'he milk obtained by 
milking the domesticated cow seemed in consequence to have 
vanished as if it had re-entered the cow’s body through its tiddei. 
rite (^arva .song in (jucstion is given below: — 

“'I'alata mora ghara nahi parabesi I 
HandTta bhata nahi niti abe^t II 
Behga (ga) .samsara badhila jaa 1 
Duhila dudhii ki bente sainaya 11 



The God and Cult of Somnath 


M. L. RAYCHAiinniJki, m.\.. ni.iTi., 

Defjarttfienl of Isluniu: fltKloi\' utiil Culture 

Al'Bcruni, ihf autfioi ol Ktlah-ul Hind, visited many 
temples of Hindustan as a lamp iollouti ol Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna during the latter’s expedition into the lands of the Kujiti 
(inhdels). riiough oHitiallv Al-Beruni was designated Mutinjjim 
(Court Astrologer), lie had interest in variety of subjects. He 
mentioned that he had found in Somnath a number oi men who 
called themselves As-Soinuuiyu. Attording to him, these men 
haled the Brahmans and held views whitli were dilferent Iroin 
those held by ihein, Al-Beiuni, further asserted that the 
Sonianiyas tould be found in Hindustan, it an, Khorasan, Balkh, 
fferat and Syria, riieie weie temples dedicated to the God Soma 
(Sa>a) in many places. One such temple was in Balkh and it was 
known as Nui'n-J’ihar. It was a big nionasteiy “where lay an 
idol inside and a big flag Hew on ifie top ot this teftiple which 
iiiighr be seen from a distance of loo A'ov (uoo miles)’’. It is 
mentioned in the Kilab-ul-Aghaui a stupendous record ot music 
and musicians in .Arabic that people used to cciine and visit the 
temple of Nava-Vihar from (Ihina, lurkisian and flindiisian 
(Vcd. iii, page 20). , 

Ibn Nadim, the authcrr of Ai-Fihrisl (Ihe Catalogue) men¬ 
tioned that Somnath, Nava Vihar and Sarandwip (Ceylon) were 
amongst the gi*eat religious centres of the Kast in the ^th century 
A.I). 

But was the Nava-Vihar a Buddhist temple? We know 
from the Abbasid History {Tarik-ulAbba.\i) that their minister 
Al-Barmaki before his conversion was the Paramaka (the chief of 
the temple of Nava Vihar) and that he was a Buddhist. 

These three pieces of information seem to be contradictory. 
If the Somaniyas were not Brahmanical, they might be fije- 
worshippers. The Nava-Vihar temple might be a Buddhist one, 
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because the title Paramaka suggests Buddhist association (Kerr, 
Geschicle des Buddhism Indien, ii. 445,543). The fire-den indi¬ 
cated that the temple might have been connected with the fire- 
worshippers. But AI-Bcruni definitely mentioned that the temple 
had the idol of Siva inside which was destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghazua. The problem of identity becomes a little complicated 
because the Somaniyns come from very distant places—Syria in the 
West, Turkistan in the North. China in the East and Ceylon in 
the South. Al-Beruni again says that the Nava-Vihar was a 
Somaniya temple and the Somaniyas could also be found in 
Somnath. So both Somnath and Nava-Vihar had more than one 
common pokit of interest. 

Professor Barthold says that about 200 years after the demise 
of Lord Buddha and about 250 years before Lord Christ there 
were some centres of Buddhism outside India. Evidently, he 
refers to the age of Asoka (C. 272-232 B.C.). It is said that after 
the cremation of the bod\ of the Buddha, the eight parts of his 
bexly were interred in eight dittercni places of India which ulti¬ 
mately betaine the nucleus of the eight chief centres of Buddhist 
religion. .\.soka extended the eight to eighty-four centres. One 
of these eighty four centres, was in Somnath. It is but natural 
that there was intercommunication amongst the different centres 
of Buddhism in and outside India, because there the pilgrims 
used to come and visit their sacred places. 

Now. what was the deity, if any, in the temple of Somnath? 
Al-Beruni sa>s that the image in the temple was of Somnath, was 
the moon-crested god {Chandra-sekhnr<i), that is, the God Siva. 
Prior to lilt age of the Manabhamta, the region now known as 
Gu/rat was described as Piubhasa and it was here that the temple 
of .Somnath stood. The area was reputed for V'edic .sacrifices anti 
worships. 4 'he Mahabharata .says that a ceremonial fire used to 
burn there constantly (Mahabharata, Vnnupawa. Chap. 78). The 
worship of lire was but a relic of the ancient Vedic age. 

'I’he Fandtn'fi.s during their exile visited the holy precincts of 
Prabhasa. It was here that firi Krishna came to meet the 
Pandavas during their exile. The Yadavas performed their 
sacrifice here. Lord Kri.slnia cast off his mortal remains here 
in Prabhasa. It is narrated in the Puranns that while Chandra 
(Moon) cursed by his father-in-law Daksha, was suffering from 
consumption, he was advised to go to Prabha.sa which had a 
hot-spring. Cffiandra cured himself by taking bath in that hot- 
spring. .Since then Prabhasa became famous as the .sacred .spot 
of the Moon. It was thus that Prabhasa became connected with 

1 

moon legend and a Vedic Ciod Soma was introduced there. But 
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in course of time, when God Siva received precedence in the 
pantheon of Aryan gods particularly during the Puranic age, the 
moon-god got suhlimited into Siva and the moon-god was satisfied 
with a place on the forehead of SiCa. Hence Siva is described as 
Chandra sekhara or the Moon-crested. 

In the Mahabharala, god Siva is described by Sri Krishna 
thus—the Mahadeva has a dual expression, half of which is repre¬ 
sented by fire and the other half by moon {Annsa.sqna Pan>a. 
chap. i6i). 

Thus the Somnath temple included the Vedic .sacrificial fire, 
the Puranic ceremonial image of Siva and the legendary moon in 
different periods of her eminence. The image of Siva was repre¬ 
sented by a Linga (Phallus). Al-Beruni described the image thus: 
“It is the flow and ebb to which Somnath owes its name; for the 
stone {Lingam) of Somnath was originally erected on the coast, 
a little less than three miles west of the mouth of the river Shsuli, 
east of the golden fortress Baroi which had appeared as the dwel¬ 
ling place of f’nMidevfi Krishna where He and His lamih were 
killed, and where I'hey were cremated. Kach time when the Moon 
rises anri sets, the water of the ocean rises in Hood so as to cover the 
place under reference. When the moon reaches the mcredian of 
the moon in the midnight, the water reaches the ebb, and the place 
becomes again visible. "I'hus, the Moon is perpetuallv occupied 
in serving the idol and bathing it. Therefore, the place was con- 
.Udered as sacred to the Moon. This fortrc.ss contained an idol, 
its treasure was not ancient, but it was built onlv almut a hundred 
years ago”. (Kitab-ul-Hind, pages 253-54). This is the most 
eloquent description that we have* of the idol and temple of 
•Somnath in the early iith century from contemporary records, 

Al-Beruni .says that he met followers «)f the Sotnaui\a cult in 
the Somnath area; but he did not mention whether they worship¬ 
ped the idol in the temple. Rather, he said, “the Somaniyas held 
views contrary to those held by Brahmans”. Further, Al- 
Beruni said that people from distant lands came to worship at 
Somnath and that the Somaniyas could be found in many places 
outside India. In that context he mentioned the Nava-Vihar 
temple in Balkh. Of all the temples and monasteries outside 
India, we gel a graphic de.scription of the Nava-Vihar of Balkh 
in contemporary Arabic records. A detailed study of the Nava- 
Vihar temple might give us necessary clues for pursuit of the 
subject. 

Nava-Vihar has also been mentioned in connection with the 
origin of the Baramaha family who were the prime tnini$teri| of 
the early Abbasid Khilafat of Baghdad (753 to 774 A.D.) Kitabui- 
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Aghani mentioned the Nava-Vihar in connection with the musi¬ 
cians who came from the region of the Nava-Vihar; it has been 
mentioned in connection with the description of Balkh and 
Khorasan which was the lajid* of his birth. The Paramaka was 
the title of chief of the monastery in a Buddhist temple. The 
name Vihar suggests that the sanctuary was a Buddhist olie. The 
Nava-Vihar may mean that it was a new monastery or it was a 
collection of nine monasteries (Nfwa means new or nine). The 
Abbasid history is closely connected with exploits of the family 
of the Paramaka or Barainaka. After the conquest of Balkh by 
Khalifah Mansur (yrjjj A.D.--774 A.I).), the Paramaka or the Chief 
priest of Nava-Vihar was brought to Baghdad as a pri.soner. The 
Khalifah resented the presence of prisoner with a dazzling ring 
in hand and he enquired why ilie prisoner had appeared before 
his royal presence witli a ring in hand. The Paramaka proudly 
replied, “You are a leader of a spiritual loinmunity, so am I. I 
expect from >ou the tieatmeni ol an equal. If you deny me this 
honour, I shall stick this ring and will put an end to my life to 
avoid dishonour”. Tire Khalifah was a.sfonished to hear the bold 
reply, and he let the prisoner free. This generous gesture won over 
the Indian priest, and he got himself converted into Islarrr with his 
followers. He ultimately became the minister of the Khalifah 
and was known as KhahilhhhBarniaki. his son Iahi\a and grand¬ 
son lafat clominaied the Abbasid Kmpire for ovct two decades. 
It is remarked cot reel ly by Browne that tire glory that was 
Abbasid was the nl(n \ that was Bat makid. .Vnd it is a fact that 
the glory of the Abbasid court was largely due to its conneciioir 
with the Indian (mltuie that was imported into Baghdad through 
the Barrnaki nrinisiers. Indian scholars and physicians, astrono- 
rirei's and prolessiorral men, lound ready ueltome into the court 
ol Abbasids due to the jraironage of the Barinakids and ulti 
iiraiely of the Abbasid Khalifah (('.odox I’tndodueiisis, Siva inedici, 
A bn Manstir hber, Inndntncnlpnnn f)barin(irologic. Kx. Seliginann, 
V'ieirna, iSr.i) pp. (i, 8, 10 and 15). 

But iuspite of the conversion of the leader of the monastery, 
the temple Nava-Vihar continued to remain as it was. The 
authors of the Kilahul Aghani say that people used to come and 
visit the temple from C^hina, 7 'urkistan and Hindustan. The 
author of the Sutgital In.slrunienls of the flindtis (Vol. I, 1350) 
.says, “the contemporaries of the Barmakis never thought seriously 
of their profession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine.” Kvidently 
the common bond of attraction amongst them was religion; pos¬ 
sibly that religion was Budhisrn which in some form or other existed 
in those three countries. According to him, the smoke of fire that 
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came out of the sacrifical clen inside the temple could be seen from 
very long distance. The region of Balkh was inhabited by people 
of the Indo-lranian group which had a fire cult of its own. The 
Iranian word for Fire was Angus which Hindus rallied Agni, the 
Iranian word for Moon was Haoma which the Indian called 
Soma. Both Fire and Moon were objects of worship in India 
and Iran. After their defeat by the Arab Muslims, most of the 
Iranians were forced to accept Islam: many of those that did 
not. they migiated by sea route to Gu/rat owing to facility of 
(ommunication. Further, the place was congenial to the Iranian 
evacuees, because', it had the cults of Fire and Mooti with w'hich 
they were familiar. It was their religions steadiness that prompted 
the unconverted Iranians to leave their home and hearth: so Guzral 
with its temple of Fire and Moon provided them an opportunity 
to follow their religious traditions. It is. therefore, not unlikely 
that the ,Somaiii\a cult got .some adherents from amongst the new 
entrants from Iran. 

Let us now come to Sind in the contemporary age. The date 
of the appearance of Islam synchronised with the rule of king 
CJmrh in .Sind. Muhammad died in A.D. and the rule of 
Ghach began ptaclicallly in the same year and continued for ^o 
years (631-671 A.D.) King Ghach was a Hindu, but he had under 
him some governors who were Buddhists though the official rela¬ 
tion between Hindusim and Buddhism was not a happy one in 
spite of Satikaracharya’s philo.sophic attempt to make a rap- 
proachment between Hinduism and Buddhism. The author of 
Kitnb-ul-Aghani said, “negotiators during the invasion of Muham¬ 
mad bin Qasitn against Dahir, Kmg of .Sind were invariably 
Buddhists {Kitab-ul-Aghani Vol. iii. page 62V One section of the 
army of Muhammad bin Qa.sim marched down the route along 
Shivnsthan (Sewan) where the ruler was Dahir’s son. Vajm, who 
regretted that his Buddhist governors did not come to his help 
against the Muslims. {Sufism, in ^Sind, J. P. Bulraj, Adyar. 
Madras. 1924. page 18). The Muslim settlers in the coasts of 
Guzral and the Arab mercenaries in the army of Dahir sided 
with the invading Arab army. After the recall of Muhammad 
bin Qasim by his father-in-law for his alleged crime for sending 
the two daughters of Dahir after deflowering them himself, Jaisya, 
a son of Dahir reconqured Brahmanabad. It is said that to avoid 
direct oposition from the Arabs he got himself converted to Islam. 
The Arabs followed a systematic policy of conversion in the West 
Coast and the Scythian settlers who had been pushed into Sind 
and Guzrat by the Kushanas generally changed their religion, 
while the original Hindus did not. Thus, in Guzrat, there were 
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five classes of iiihabitants, the Hindus, Buddhists, Parsecs (Iran¬ 
ians) and Arab settlers and converts. Besides them, there were 
the Soinaniyas who have been mentioned by Al-Beruni. The 
Somaniyas must be either Hindus, or Buddhists, or they might 
have been a combination of both Hindus and Buddhists. It is a 
historical fact that in course of time, the two religions h5d assimi¬ 
lated many elements from each other. Hinduism owing to her 
inherent assimilative tendency, incorporated the Buddha as an 
incarnation of God (Avofnr). I'he process of fusion went so far 
that Sankara was branded as “a Buddhist in disguise” (JPrachchnn 
Buddha). 1 hits, the Buddha was regarded by the Hindus as an 
incarnation of Vishtiu and the Buddhisalwa was an incarnation 
of Siva. On the other hand, Buddhism incorporated Hindu gods 
and goddesses, their rituals and sacrifices, as well as their forms of 
worship in many places. Even god Siva Avas installed in Buddhist 
temples as in Nepal and Tibet. 

The geographical situation of Giurat was very favourable to 
a fusion of cultures and thoughts. Guzrat occupied the western 
most corner of India and was the nearest spot from the east of 
Europe. India’s ships started on their svestw^ard journey from the 
ports of Guzrat; Iranian boats which sailed doAvn south stopped 
at her door; the routes from the north-west through the Punjab 
and Sind lost themselves into the fields of Guzrat. Again, when 
the Scythians Averc pushed from the Avest by the Kiishanas and 
from the east by the Guptas, they stepped into Sind and Guzrat. 
The Scythians and Huns in the absence of a deep-rooted cultural 
heritage easily iransforuicd their cultures and religions to a hybrid 
from of Hinduism and Buddhism. 

In the process of a cultural synthesis of the mid-cast, Guzrat 
and Sind had honourable places. That Israel had-commercial 
relations Aviih the west coast of India is proved by the discovery 
of Opir (Sopat or Suppark) in Bombay presidency in the days of 
Solomon of the Old Testament. Solomon’s throne was made 
from sandlc wood taken from India (Shema vol. iv no. 3 pp. 
10-11, B. V. Jacob) Hebrew word Koph (Monkey) is Sanskrit Kapi 
( ^rftf ); Indian fine cloth is Babylonian Sindu; the Indian 
sugar (Sarkara) is Arabic Sakkar, Indian merchandise 

poured into Egypt through the Erythraean Sea (coasts of 
the Arabian and the Red Sea), Greece and Rome had brisk 
trade with India and it has been proved by the discovery of the 
Antonine coins in South India. The history of Buddhism in¬ 
cluded the history of outward march of India beyond the 
peninsula. 
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Possibly, never was the cultural unity of the ancient world 
better realised than was done under the invspiration of the Bud¬ 
dhistic monks. A detailed discussion on the cultural influence of 
India on the contemporary world *is outside the scope of this 
paper. But it might be said that during the early centuries of 
the Christian era, Buddhism was the most dominant religion of 
the civilised world. In some from or other, every race and every 
people of Asia worshipped Buddha. Even the Central and West 
Asians made an idol of Buddha and called it BuL The 
monastic life of Buddhist Bhikshm or Sratnana.s penetrated 
among the Christian anchorites, and the Catholic monks arc 
nothing but the different editions of the Hindu Sajiyasis or 
Buddhist Srainanas. Goldzihcr has very ably put Buddhist point 
of view in his famous treati.se on the Buddhist influence on Islam. 
If the Japanese Shinto is the way of God, the Chinese Bapo is the 
way of Buddha i.e., of God. It is interesting to note that the 
Mongols, loo, adopted Buddhism which was known amongst them 
as the Samaniya in imitation of name of Srnmann who 

propagated the faith amongst them (Encyclopaedia of Religion, 
Hastings, article on Shamana). Buddhism was a proselytising 
religion. But Buddhism was based on Dliarnia I’ijaya 
juoral conquest. As Buddhisnj was not spread under the 
physical influence of any king, and as there was no place 
for compulsion in Buddhism, every race could easily adjust 
the religion of its adoption to its own genius, environment 
and need. 'Ehe Chinese, Japanese, 'forks, Mongols, Burmese, 
(ieylonese and Indonesians did not hnd it difficult to compromise 
Buddhism with their own traditions. In the absence of any 
political power to install Buddhism of a particular brand, every 
race was free to make changes in the rituals and ceremonials so 
much so that Buddhism gradually lost its identity except the 
name. 

Hinduism is a process of dcvelopincni. Hinduism never claim¬ 
ed that it was by God directly revealed through medium of an 
angel with a clear-cut fonnula like Judaism, Christianity or Islam, 
fhe Indo-Aryans depended on the personal realisation of the seers 
(Rishis) who started with philosophy and then developed theology, 
while the Semitics started with theology and then developed 
philo.sophy. Hence, in the proce.ss of its growth, Hindui.sm could 
easily incorporate fresh factors which made it convenient for new 
entrants to adopt and adjust. 

We have surveyed a longer period and moved on a wider 
canvas in order to find the root of changes that made the ecleaicism 
of the Somaniyas possible. The Somaniyas have not been included 
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into the category of the Muslims by AI Beruni. Again, they have 
been referred to as having held views not held by Brahmans, so 
they are not included into the category of the Hindus. Were 
they Buddhists? The namt^ Souianiyn as the sound-similarity 
suggests is from the Buddhist word Srnmana; they made pilgrim¬ 
ages to the monastarics of Nava-Vihara of Balkh, which had the 
1 -iindu ideal of moon crested Siva Iranian fire-den. 

and Buddhist Parainaka ( ). I'he word Somaniya may 

suggest connection with the tult of Soma ( ) or the Moon. 

Let us quote from Kilnb-ul-Jghnni a discussion at the House 
of an elite of Baghdad in this connections. Six theologians— 
Amir Ibn Ubaid, Wathil Ibti Abi Ata, Bashar il Amar, Saleh 
Ibn Abdul Quddus, Abdul Karim Ibn Abi Qa/a and Jarir Ibn 
Azim often met at the house of Azdi and discussed problems of 
theology, f.atcr on. the first two became MutnzHites, the third and 
the fourth were left in doubt and Azdi was converted to the 
opinion of the Sontoniyas (Kitnh-ul-A^lwiu. Vol. Ill, page 24). 
Kitnb-nl-Aghani df)cs ttot mention anything about the tenet.s of 
the Somaniyas. Al-Heruni gives description of the doctrine of 
Soinaniyas. The Somaniyas believed that “no real knowledge 
could come without reference to the material aspect of the soul. 
In fact, the spiritual must correspond Avith the material; mere 
imagination was not enough even m matters relating to the 
Divinity, the Absolute. So. they were called the Al Zahiriah— 
the Fxpiessionists. Ihis group was opposed to the Al-Jiafinio- 
the Iluminati svho believed that even in the physical world, many 
things cannot be understood by five senses of rneti, because they 
are limited in function and scope. So, it is vain to expect to 
understand the truth about soul and God by mere reference to 
the physical expressions. .According to them the knowledge of 
the Divinity (Ilahiyat) does not yicUl to the perception based 
on human senses,” 

The philosophical side, of the Somaniyas is interesting to 
follow. The contemporary Islamic world was pulsating with 
scholastic pursuits due to its contact with the Greek philosophy 
in the West and Indo-Iranian and Indo-Aryan philosophy in the 
East. The impact led to the growth of Philosophy along with 
and beyond theology in Islam. Such discussions at Basra led to 
the foundation of the doctrine of Sereders (MUTAZIIJE.S) by 
Wasil Ibn Ata in course of a discussions on the attributes of God. 
The Mutazilites dominated the intellectual class of the Muslims 
for about two and half centuries till they were persecuted by 
Khalifah Mutadi (179 A.H./Sg* A.D.) and turned out. But the 
net result of the Mutazilite discussion was the quietening of the 
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Muslim mind and broadening of the Muslim intellect. The 
Somaniya philosophy gave the Muslim intellectual class an oppor-^ 
tunity for a comparative study of Islam and other contemporary 
thoughts. 

By the time Mahmud of Ghazna (388 A.H./998 A.D.) the 
Islamic theology had lost its edge to much that the eternity of the 
Quran was substituted by a decree that the Quran was created 
in time and space. By thus, Islam had been softened a good 
deal of its pristine Arabian orthodoxy and made compromise with 
other doctrines and faiths. After reciting the Kalma (creed of 
the unity of God) a Muslim might intellectually approach any 
other creed and observe any other ritual which was not expressly 
prohibited by the Quran and made HARaM (forbidden) and he 
remained a Muslim. For a Muslim it was no longer a crime to 
visit the temple or Nava-Vihar in Balkh or send offerings to the 
temple of Al-Rawoiidin or fell sympathy with the Zindtqiya in 
Iran. 

I'o conclude, the Somaniya cult had its origin in India in the 
worship of Soma or Moon; it expanded its sphere by incorporating 
the God Siva in the Epic age; in the later Buddhist age the 
Somaniya made cimpromise with Hindu cult and Siva was 
worshipped in Buddhist temples. 1 he Iranians found the 
Somaniya cult congenial to them because of their rituals connected 
with fire. The Muslim found it congenial because of its eclectic 
philosophy which could find some common basis in the unortho¬ 
dox Islamic culls of the contemporary age. 




A Sketch of Mohammad Awfi and 
His Works 


Ml). Quamruddin, m.a. 

DepartmeuI of Islamic History and Culture 

Muhammad Awll occupies a high place in Persian Literature 
lor his celebratel work, the Jamiul-Hikayat Wa Laivmiur-Riwayat. 
He was born in Bokhara about 1170 A.D. His full name was 
Sadiduddin Mohammad bin Mohammad bin Yahya bin Tahir 
bin Uthman Al-Awfi al-Bokhari al-Hanali. But Hamdullah 
Mustawfi Qazwini, the author of Tarikhe-Guzidah (composed in 
1330 A.D. nearly one hundred years after the death of Moham¬ 
mad .Awli) erroneously calls him Nuruddin and has been followed 
by many other writers, who taking queue from him make the 
same mistake. In the Lubabul-Albab, on the other hand, we 
come across a line composed by Sy^d Mohazzabuddin al-Asfazari, 
to w'hom Mohammad Awfi was personally known, which clearly 
mentions his Laqah (surname) as Sadid and l^isba (cognomen) 
Awfi. In face of this contemporary evidence Hamdullah 
Musiawfi’s version of Mohammad Awfi’s laqah does not hold 
good. 

According to his own statement*in the preface of the Jatniul- 
Hikayat IVa Lawamiur-Riwayat —a statement which is repeated 
at several places in the work, Sadiduddin was a descendant of 
Abdur-Rahman bin Awf, one of the famous companions of the 
Prophet, from whom he derived his Nisha of Al-Awfi. His grand¬ 
father Abu Tahir Yahya bin Tahir Awfi was a renowned Tradi- 
tionist and man of learning in Transoxiana. Mohammad Awfi 
was educated in Bokhara. His teachers included such eminent 
scholars as Imam Burhanul-Islam Tajuddin, Imam Ruknuddip 
and Maulana Qutbuddin Sarakhsi. Imam Burhanul-Islam and 
Imam Ruknuddin had both earned wide recognition for their 
scholarly arccomplishments and piety in Transsoxiana; the former 
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was held in high esteem by Sultan Jalaliiddin Ibrahim 'I'amghaj 
Khan of Sainarqand and his sort, Prince Nusratuddin Qilij Arsaian, 
and the latter was martyred w.hen the Mongols captured Bokhara 
in 1220 A.D. Maulana Qutbuddin was also a profound scholar 
and an excellent calligrapher. 

After completing his schooling, Mohammad Awfi in 1200 A.D. 
.started on his first journey, in search of some suitable employment 
and to make acquaintances of the learned men of the day. He 
made his way to Sainarqand where his maternal uncle Mojad- 
daduddin .Mohammad bin Zi)auddin and his .son Jalaluddin were 
both in the service of Sultan Jalaluddin Ibrahim bin al-Hussain 
Tamghaj Kban (1178-1201 A.D.) the last but one of the Khaniyya 
dynasty of Transoxiana. Through the influence of his uncle, 
Mohammad Aw'fi was granted an audience by the Sultan and 
included among the L'lemas at the Court. He participated in the 
literary discussions held under the auspices of the Throne and 
on one occasion he astonished the Ulemas and the Sultan by 
explaining the meaning of a difficult verse, which no other .scholar 
bad been able to explain to the satisfaction of the Sultan. .As a 
reward for his masterly explanation, he was appointed by the 
Sultan an honorary Secretary to Prince Nusrutuddin Qilij Arsaian. 
But Mohammad Awfi did not stav long at the court of Sultan 
Jalaluddin. Hardly a year after his arrival at Samarqand he 
left the court and returned to Bokhara. 

The next fifteen years, Mohammad .Awfi spent touring the 
different parts of Transoxiana and Kbora.san, culminating in his 
eventual arrival in India. Uc visited Kliwara/m, Merv, Herat. 
Nishapur, Isfazar, Isfarain, Nasa, Shahre-Naw', Sistan, Farah and 
Ghazna one after another. The extensive travels enabled him to 
make acquaintances of some of the most reputed poets, writers, 
traditionisis, historians, .scientists, theologians philosophers and 
scholars belonging to other branches of learning and benefit from 
their company. At Khwaraziu he met Imam Alauddin Sheikhul- 
Islam al-Harthi, the most accomplished traditionist of the time 
and obtained permission from him to relate traditions (the“say- 
ings of the Phophet) on his own behalf. During his short stay at 
Samarqand he had in a similar manner secured permission from 
Imam Sharfuddin Mohammad bin Abi Bakr another acknowledg¬ 
ed traditionist in Transoxiana, to relate traditions. The chief 
intention behind his extensive tours was, as mentioned above, to 
meet the learned men and benefit from their company. To what 
extent Awfi succeeded in benefiting from the company of the 
scholars by undertaking long journeys, which was not always an 
easy task, may be seen in the almost unsurpassable ^ wealth of 
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iiiformatiojis, both of literary and historital importance contained 
in his celebrated work the Jamiul-Hikayat Wa Lawamiur-Riwayat. 
Some of the anecdotes of the most informative nature would not 
liave found mention in the work* if Mohammad Awfi had not 
heard them from scholars whom he met at different places in 
course of his travels. Mohammad Awli has mentioned the names 
of the persons from whom he had heard those anecdotes while 
leferring to their sources, 

Awfi was still touring in laifi A.D. when he learnt of the 
Mongol invasion of Transoxiana and Khorasan. Like several 
other learned men of Central Asia, he turned his face in the 
diretlion of India and passing tlnough Ghazna, trossing the 
mountaineous barriers descended into the Punjab. He presented 
himself at the Cx)nrt of Sultan N’asirnddin Qubacha (1205-28 
A.D.), who ruled over the Punjab. Sind and Gujerat. and entered 
into his service. With his arrival at the Court of Sultan Nasir- 
iiddin, the period of Awfi’s extensive lours came to an end and the 
period of his literar\ productions began. He was given every 
help by the Sultan and his Wazir Ainul-Mulk in order that he 
conld pursue his liierar\ activities in peace. 

Mohammad Awfi lust undertook 10 write the Lulinhul-.ilhah 
(Biography of Poets). He had collected ample material for the 
liio(l)ul)hy in course of his ir.ivels. But during the tour of Khora¬ 
san, he unfortunately lost the manuscript, as a result, he had 
now to depend solely on his memory in the compilation t)f the 
work. He gave a good account of his memory and the Bwg)af)hy. 
which tomprised two volumes, was successfully brought to comple¬ 
tion in 1221/2 A.D. Awfi dedicated the work to the Wazir of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Qubacha, Ainul-Mulk Fakhruddin bin Sharf- 
uddin, as a token of expression of his gratitude (or his patronage. 

I'he first part of the Lubahul-Albab consists of twelve 
chapters containing biography of one hundred and thirty poets and 
the second part consists of seven chapters containing biography of 
one hundred and sixty-nine. According to the researches of 
Edward G. Browne and Mohammad Abdul-Wahab Qa/wini, “the 
Lubabiil-Albab contains notices of one hundred and twenty-two 
royal and noble personages, who occasionally condescended to 
write verse and of about one hundred and sixty-three poets by 
profession, of whom thirty belong to the Tahiri, Saffari and Samani 
periods, twenty nine to the Ghaznavi period and fifty to Seljuq 
period, while some fifty four are roughly the author’s 
contemporaries.” 

As Mohammad Abdul-Wahab Qazwini and Edward G. Browne 
point out in the preface of the first part of the LubabulAlhab, 
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the importance of the work is manifold. It is the oldest work on 
biography of Persian poets. Had it not been for the Lubah, mahy 
of the poets, specially of the earlier periods would never have 
been recorded. The later biographers have copied from the Bio¬ 
graphy for poets of the Tahiri, Saffari and Sarnani periods. Some 
of the biographers who flourished after Mohammad Awfi'and had 
no knowledge of his Lubabul-Alhnh, omitted description of poets 
belonging to Tahiri, Saffari, Sarnani and Ghaznavi periods and 
even the names of those poets did not find a mention in their 
works. This fact alone goes a long way to emphasize the historical 
value of the Biography 

But the Lubahul-Alhnb has certain defects also. For example, 
although it tends to describe biography of poets, it fails to give 
any detailed account of their lives and activities. The dates ol 
birth and death w'hich form essential elements in a biographical 
work have been omitted in almost all cases. Awfi has failed to 
give detailed biographical particulars of even those poets w'ho 
were roughly his contemporaries and about whom at least it was 
possible for him to obtain and record detailed informations. The 
language of the work is highl\ florid and overburdened with 
unnecessary similies and metaphors. I'lit high titles which Awli 
attaches to the names of the poets are simply decorative, they 
do not serve any utilitarian purpose in helping us in estimating 
the poets by their poetic merits. Iti the selection of verses also, 
as Mohammad Abdul-Wahab Qazwini rightly criticises, Moham¬ 
mad Awfi has shown utter carelessness. Very often even the best 
of poets have been represnted by their most mediocre productions. 
Awli’s infatuation for word-plays to some extent makes the read¬ 
ing boring rather than more interesting. And yet when all these 
defects have been pointed out. it has to be admitted that the work 
contains far more qualities which captivate the attention of the 
reader and on account of which, it deserves and occupies an 
eminent position in Persian literature. 

Soon after the completion of the Ltthahul-Alhah, Mohammad 
Awfi began compilation of his second and more celebrated work, 
the Jamiul-Hikayat Wa Lawamiur-Riwayat (Compendium of Anec¬ 
dotes and Flashes of Traditions). He had been asked by Sultan 
Nasiruddin Qubacha to write the book, but it could not be com¬ 
pleted during the Sultan's reign. In May 1228 A.D. Nasiruddin 
Qubacha sustained defeat at the hands of Iltutmish’s Wazir, 
Nizamul-Mulk and drowned himself in the river to escape capture 
and humiliations. Mohammad Awfi’s reference in the preface of 
the compendium, to the tsagic fall of the Sultan is very pathetic 
and rouses our sympathy for the unfortunate monarch, Nasir- 
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iiddin Qubacha was an able administrator, a man of learning 
and a patron of art and literature. After the Mongol onslaughts, 
a large number of learned men had escaped from Central Asia 
and taken refuge at the court of 3 ultan Nasiruddin who offered 
them every help to enable them to pursue their literary activities 
in peace. His Court could rightly boast to present a fine galaxy of 
scholars representing every branch of learning of that age. After 
his fall many scholars living at his court, went over to lltutinish 
at Delhi, Awfi being one of them. Nizamiil-Mulk Mohammad 
bin Abi Saad al-Junaidi, the famous Wazir ot Itutmish, look 
Mohammad Awfi under his patronage and requested him to finish 
the Jamiul-Hikaynl Wa Laioamior-Riwayat, promising every help 
needed in that connection. Awfi thus encouragetl resumed the 
work and the Compendium was completed in 1232 A.D. As a 
token of expression of his gratitude, Mohammad Awfi dedicated 
the celebrated work to i\izamul-Mulk, to whose encouragement 
and liberal help the Compendium had owned its completion. 

Another work of Awfi is the Persian translation of al-Farnj 
bnda Shidda which had originally been composed by Qazi Abi 
Ali al-Mohassin (d. 984 A.D.) in .-\rabit. Awfi had made an 
extensive use of this book in the compilation of his Jamiul- 
Hikaynl Wa iMxoamiur-Riwayal. .Awfi died sometime about 1235 
A.D. 

The Compendium earned an undying fame for Mohammad 
Awfi. For more than three hundred anti fifty vears after his 
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tleath, he was mentioned f)y the later writers as the compiler of 
the Jnmiul-kiiknml IVa LnwannxD-Rixvnyal without any reference 
to his earlier work the Lit babul -Til bah. Hamdullah Mustawfi 
Qazwini, the author of Tarikhe-Guzidnh (composed 13.30 A.D.). 
Saifuddin Aqili the writer of Athai'uUWazrn (composed 1427 
.\.D.) and ()azi Ahmad Ghaffari the author of Kignriston (com¬ 
posed lyoi A.D.) to name only a few, eulogise .Mohammad Awfi 
in their ivorks referring to his Compendium alont. It was in 
1594 A.D. when the author of Hnfl-A(jlim for the first time men¬ 
tioned the name of Awfi as the author of Luhabul-Alboh as well. 

I'he Jamiul-Hikayat Wa Laivainiui-Ruoayat consists of four 
parts, each containing twenty-five chapters. 1 he first part is 
singularly rich in biographical anecdotes, some of which deserve 
special attention. The second and third parts contain valuable 
material of historical importance. The value of the fourth part 
lies in the mass of scientific informations which it preserves. 
Awfi refers to over ninety works by their titles, which he had 
utilised in thi preparation of the Compendium. Many of the 
works referred to by Mohammad Awfi were lost forever when "the 
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Mongols invaded Transoxiana and Khorasan and destroyed the 
libraries of Samarqand, Bokhara, Khwarazm, Baghdad and other 
centres of learning. The Compendium contains as many as two 
thousand one hundred and thirteen anecdotes and w'ell deserves 
the title of an ocean of anecdotes. 

The chief value of the Jamiul-Hikayal IVa Lawamiur-Riim- 
yal lies as M. Nizamuddin in his scholarly work “Introduction to 
the Jamiul-Hikayal ITa Lawamiiii-Riwaya! oj Muhammad Atvfi", 
points out, in that “while others were writing systematic accounts 
of persons, places, periods and sciences, Mohammad Awfi selected 
the whole mass of recorded and unrecorded knowledoc as his 

o 

material and preserved it in detached anectlotes. 

Hitherto different works had been written on different subjects, 
but there was not one collection ol this type, written in Persian 
language representing the history, civilisation, literature and 
science known to the Muslim world. ’ 

The style of the Compendium tinlikc that of the Luhahul- 
Albah is simple, free from ineffective use of metaphors, similies 
and word-plays. .Simplicity <jf style is in fact one of the charac 
teristic features of this work. Awti’s mastery over the pen reaches 
the highest degree of attainments in the Jamiul-Hihayat Ha 
Lau'amiut-Rnvayal. Another beauty of the work lies in the fact 
that throughout the voluminous Compe}idiiim, Mohammad Awli 
has remained faithful in recording the anecdotes from whatever 
sources he obtained them, without attempting to add to any of 
them anything of his own invention or omit somcthitig of less 
interest. The work has become a monument of classical Persian 
Prose and made its author '^Mohammad Avvfi immortal in the 
history of Persian literature. 




The Mughal Navy and its Weakness 

Arifi, Chandra Roa, vi.a., ph.D. (Lond.) 

Depailmen! oj Islamic flislaty and Culture 


The carliesL cxiant evidentc f)f Indian shipping is lo be 
gleaned from the great finds of the splendid tiiy of Mahenjodaro. 
From that time till t2ih century A.D. Imlia had a long and 
continuous tradition of maritime activities. Ihe tnerseas expan 
sipns of India was not only maintained but acceleiated and 
expanded in many directions reaching the piniuule of glow in 
the 9th and loth centuries and toniinuing up to 12th cenlurs 
A.I). From thence onwards India’s colonial and maritime acti¬ 
vities gradually declined until it practically disappeared in the 
i(jth centurs A.D. Vasco da Gama’s arrival at Cailicut in 1489 
marked the beginning of India’s eventual total eclipse from the 
naval field. 

In the Mughal period, merchant shipping was encouraged, 
no doubt, but the navy as a fightin^^ force was woefully neglected 
with the far reaching consequences for the whole of the country 
during the latter half of the 18th century. From the date of 
Vasco da Gama's arrival right up to the 18th century, Kunja 
Ali III the commander-in-chief of the Zamorin kings of Calicut, 
.Shivaji and Kanhoji Angrc, chief admiral of the Maratha Navy 
put in a very stubborn fight in the iGth, lyih and 18th centuries 
respectively against the foreign invaders of India, while the 
Mughals utterly failed in this regard and they except in a few 
cases in Eastern India (mainly Bengal and Assam) neglected their 
naval force. 

In the chronicles of the Mughals interesting descriptions of 
ships built in Bengal, Kashmir and Lahore are available and the 
Mughal school of Arts has numerous paintings of different types 
f,of ships testify to the high standard of technological perfection. 
But it is to be noted ihat-^only in Bengal where cavalry was of 
little use,, the Mughal Navy played a conspicuous part in sup- 
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pressing the Bhuiyas and in extending the Mughal frontier as far 
as Chittagong. The credit for such achievements should go to 
the individual Mughal Viceroys like Islam Khan, Mir Junila and 
Shnista Khan rather than the* Mughal emperors. Of the Mughal 
emperors only Babar and Akbar seem to have taken a keen 
interest in building a naval force. To Babar credit sliould go 
for laying the foundation of the Navy as a lighting force and it 
was Akbar who developed it considerably. But the same interest 
was not evinced by other Mughal emperors and whose neglect of 
this important branch of Militais department proved in the long 
run disastrous for the empire. 

Previous to Akbar’s reign, we hear little of any naval depart¬ 
ment so to say, although we have references to two naval expedi- 
toins of Babar, the one in 1528 A.I), when the latter fought a 
naval battle on the Ganges near Kanauj with the Rajputs. In 
this battle. 40 of the enemy’s boats fell into the hands of the 
.Miighals. 7 ’hat Babar was conscious of the importance ctf a 
naval force and his sense of naval strategy can be gleaned from 
the pages of his Memoirs. He also fought another naval battle on 
the Gogra in 1529 with the Afghans in which the latter had 
collected about 150 boats and oflered Babar a naval encounter. 
(For details, see Lyden’s irans. of Babar’s Memoirs—pp. 408-iri.) 

Babar po.s.sessed a large number ol boats (420) but it does 
not appear that they were all war-boats. At the tinte of crossing 
the Indus (20th March Jf,i9) he collected (i boats and “put men- 
on-foor over them”. He appointed a few oflicers like pay-masters, 
“diwan” "(> or 7 being put in command to take charge of the 
lx>ats’’ (Babar’s Memoirs-irans. by Mrs. Beveridge— p. 451). He 
had no trained sailors and naval oflicers and he himself admits 
that while he svas proceeding towards eastern provinces a report 
to the effect that “the Bengalis were coming’’ had struck his sailors 
with so much feat that he had to call a council of war. (Lytlen— 

P- 4 * 3 -) 

Babar took a great delight in water sports and spent many a 
night on boats. And on several cxcasions, in his Memoirs he 
mentions his past-times, thus, “We dropped anchor and for a 
while remained stationary in the midst of the river . . , that night 
we slept in the boat and towards the morning returned to the 
camp” (ibid pp. 260, 415). Doubtless. Babar had a fancy for boats 
and some of them bore fanciful names. The boat he .specially- 
built before his war with the Rajputs, he called it ‘Asaish’ (the Re¬ 
pose). His craftsman Araish Khan had built a special boat and pre^ 
ser^ted it to him as a peshkash. Amongfhis other boats, the ‘Araish’ 
(the Elegant). ‘Gunjaish’ (the Capacious) and the ‘Farrpaish’ (the 
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Envoy) could be mentioned as specially decorated vessels. Some 
of his boats were furnished with artillery. But Babar had no 
mariners or sailors in his service on a permanent basis and had 
to recruit I'hern in course of voyages! He admits that at the time 
of his war with the Afghans (in Bihar), his craftsmen Mir Muham¬ 
mad was often sent to collect iKraimcn and other requisites for 
constructing bridges and to take boats forcibly wherever found 
(Mrs. Beveridge, -ipq). It would not be wrong to suppose that 
Babar although interested in building boats, could not organise 
any naval department for the purpose of naval warfare or for the 
defence of the coastal regions. 

The next emperor Humasun was no less interested in boats 
and he had to his credit some curious contrivances. He employed 
in his service a number of caipeniers called ‘Najj.irs’ imported 
from abroad and got constructed 4 special boats and set them 
afloat on the Jumna. I hese boats were provided with ba/ars and 
shops and often the emperor sailed in them Irom Delhi to Agra 
with courtiers. 1 here was such a ba/ar afloat on the jumna that 
“one could have whatever he liked”. But he also like his father 
failed to make arrangements for having a regular supplv of trained 
mariners attd naval feghters, although in one respect he advanced 
a step further by keeping his boats Idled with provisions lor the 
soldiers and with labourers for the constiuciion of bridges of boats 
in readiness. Both Babar and Humavun niav be regarded as 
pioneers of the Mughal navy which received a proper attention 
from Akbar. 

With the extetision of the Mnghal fionticis to the eastern 
provinces by the second half of ihe*ibth century attd the conse- 
t|uent hostilities with the Bengal’s chiefs who were strong in 
naval force, it became incumbent upon the Mughal government 
to organise a naval force. Moreover, a naval establishment in 
that region was necessitated bj the depredations of the Magh- 
Feringhi sea-rovers who constituted a perpetual menace to Mughal 
rule and peace in Bengal . . Besides, a department of admiralty 
was considered useful by Akbar for the benefit of the country in 
general as it furnished means of obtaining things of value, pro¬ 
vided for agriculture and the emperor’s household. Hence Akbar’s 
government gave a great impetus to the naval department and as a 
matter of fact an imperial naval establishment was founded in 
Bengal known as the ‘N.iwara’. 

For the first time. Akbar framed a set of elaborate regulations 
|pr the organisation of this department or Admiralty. Akbar’s 
admiralty had, broadly speaSling, four functions to perform. (For 
details, see Ain. pp. «89-92.) The first duty was to fit out strong 
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boau for the purpose of navigaiion, coiivc)aiicc of incrchaiuiisc. 
rhe second duty was to impress into tlie service experienced sea¬ 
men. The third to appoint experiened, imposing and fearless men 
with loud voices to look afver the rivers, to settle the ferries; 
ami the fourth was in regard to the imposition, realisation and 
remission of custotn duties. The vessels were built rtf various 
sizes and the tuimber of sailors i>i each vessel varied according to 
its size. The lar£»c ships contained the following officers and 
menials, viz., the ‘Nakhuda’, the ‘Muallim’, the ‘Tamdil’, the 
‘.Nakhuda-kashab’, the ‘Sirhantr. the 'lihandari', the ‘Keranee’, the 
‘.Sukangecr’, the 'I’anjaree', the ‘Gunuec’, the ‘ I'op-andaz’ and the 
like. 

Although boats and ships were colleciixl from many places, 
it was nowhere other than in Bengal. Kasiimir, Masulipatam. Sind 
and Lahore that sea-going and war-vc.ssels of superioi qualitv were 
built with the help of taipenters and artificers imported horn 
abroad, \aval batteries were installed and sailors were recruitet! 
from the sea faring iriiies of Malabar. But even Akbar failed to 
train up his own men as sailors and naval fighters, as Irvine 
writes, “ rhere must have l>cen Europeans serving in the capacity 
of common soldiers ami some lugitive .sailors from ships King 
at .Surat and (iamba) . . . I'he emperor impressed the Portuguese 
cither from Goa or from the colonies of that nation settled about 
the mouth of the Ganges and Brahmaputra" (Mughal Army— 
p. 172) in the naval department as ctaftsmeii and artillery men 
and thus set the precedent of appointing ITiropcans which was 
followed bv his stitces-sors. The result of such foreign recruit¬ 
ment was that the technical’ leadership of the naval department 
passed into the Christian hands. Along the wesicrt) and .southern 
coasts of India, the emperor kept stationed war-vessels and 
numerous large ships, the latter for the purpose of trading and 
carrying pilgrims to .Mecca. Kath of these types of ships some¬ 
times carried 1700 pa.s.sengers. 

As regards the War-vc.ssels.it should be noted that .so far as 
Bengal is concerned, the Mughal ‘Nawara’ constituted a real 
military force. From the time of Man Singh’s viceroyalty in 
Bengal (1594-1605) down to Shaista Khan, the naval organisation 
in that Subah was greatly improved and the Nawara fought many 
a battle defeating one by one all the principal Bhuiyas of Bengal 
and suppre.ssing the Magh-Feringhi pirates by the occupation of 
Chittagong in 1666. But on the western and .southern coasts of 
India, the Mughal navy wa.s of no consequence. . 

Jahangir and Shah Jahan do no* appear to have taken such 
adtive interest in maintaining the naval force as was expected 
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of them, although their viceroys in Bengal like Islam Khan and 
Qasim Khan are found to have been alive to the necessity of 
strengthening the same. Of course, the maintenance of the floatilla 
in the province was the work more of the provincial governors 
than the emperors, because ultimately they were charged with the 
responsibility of preserving peace and security in the provinces. 

Like his father and grand father. Jahangir had also a fancy 
for pleasure trips in boats. ,“Lvcry day I sat in a boat”, he often 
says, “and went to hunt water-fowls and to wonder over the river” 

( ru/uk—346). With a view to gaining the Kmperor’s favours, 
some European ‘Ghurabs’ well decorated were presented to him 
as Pcskash, by the Dutch, but “it docs not seem”, observes Roger, 
that Jahangir would interest himself about foreign ships” 
(ibid—255). 

'I ho Mughal empcrois lailetl to recognise the importance of 
.sea-power. Sea, to them, was a fiee clement aiul only the pro¬ 
tection of the coasts was considered the duty ol the state. It is. 
therefore, absence of necessary attention to sea and sea coasts that 
was responsible lor the downfall of the Mughal empire. I he 
trust on military superiority in land made the Mughals neglect the 
coastal defence. It is necessary to emphasise that from 1498 when 
Vasco da Gama with his fleet of war-ships arrived at Calicut, 
India has ever been under the relentless pressure of sca-power, 
steady and unseen, over long periods. 1 he history of India from 
1500 A.D. 10 the time of the British coneptest, clearly demon¬ 
strates the (act that the most organised land power was unable 
to protect its interests on ihe sea aq^iinst maritime power. .Since ^ 
that time, the Portuguese established their control over the Indian 
ocean. “India’s authority over the waters of the Indian ocean 
vanished from 1503, when at the battle of Gochin, the Portuguese 
admiral gained w'hat in effect became a decisive victory—a victory 
more important in its historical consequences than the battle of 
J'rafalgar” (Geographical Factors etc.—p. (14 Panikkar). They 
were followed by the Dutch and then the English. With the 
departure of the French admiral Suffren from the East, Britain 
became the sole mistress of the Indian Ocean. It is to the 
Albuquerque system that the British reverted. 

Due to the absence of an organised naval force on the western 
and soirthern coasts, the Mughals were at the mercy of the 
Europeans like the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English on 
the high seas. Akbar at the height of his power could not afford 
iprotection to the Meci:a pilgrims. Even the imperial ships could 
not proceed to the holy cit^ unless provided with Portuguese vtd 
other European maritime nations’ passes. In Cambay aiid 3 uirat, 
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the Mughals stationed their war-vessels, some of them being more 
than a looo tons burden. In Surat alone, there were more than 
lOo well-built ships built by the English shipwrights. But 
these ships dared not venture the sea without European passes 
and pilots. Dr. Fryer says that the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
English used to sell passes under which the Mughal sfiips were 
secured from the attacks of the ships belonged to those maritime 
nations. But these passes could not secure the Mughal ships 
from the attacks of the pirates both Indian and Europeans (vide, 
Wheeler, Hist, of India, ii.4<)9-5oo). Some of the Mughal war- 
vessels carried 30 or 40 pieces of cannon but “it was more for 
show than service’’ (ibid). During the reign of Jahangir, the 
imperial government had, besides war-vessels, about goo merchant¬ 
men, a large number of frigates, but “they were more useful in 
treaks and rivers than on the open seas’’ (ibid). 

The weakness of the Mughal* naval strength and to what 
extent the Mughals became dependent on the European powers 
could be cited. In a letter (j2th Jan. i(}65) the Madras Factors 
wrote to the Company that “if the Mughals impede us by land, 
it layeth in our powei to teach them a lesson by sea” (E.F.I. 
1661-64, p. 401). Dc Lact writes, “They (the Mughals) are almost 
powerless on the sea and hence the Portuguese exact tribute from 
them in their own ports for goods . . . and compell them (includ¬ 
ing the King’s sons) to purchase for huge sums safe conduct from 
the Spanish King, commonh called pass ports. For these pass 
ports, 3000, 4000, 5000 and sometimes even 8000 ‘mamudei’ (current 
coin) are demanded” (The Empire of Great Mogol—116), Dc 
Laet further writes that the Portuguese used to supply Shah Jahan 
with the articles of overseas commerce and inflict upon him various 
disasters and indignation, “for he has no navy and his subjects 
are very pocjr sailors”. Manrique attributes the want of efficient 
navy to the timidly of the Mughals (Vol. II, p. 278). In the time 
of Shah Jahan there was no navy worth the name. Only on one 
occasion during his reign, however, the Mughal Nawara fought the 
Portuguese at Hugh* in 1632. It would not be gainsaid to say 
that the Europeans dreaded more the Maratha navy than that of 
the Mughals, as Manucci writes, “As soon as we discovered (while 
proceeding to Goa) that the fleet was not of the Mughals but of 
Samblmji, we were very apprehensive and already the master of 
tbtf" several seamen wanted to jump into the sea” 

f, p. 269), obviously to save themselves from being seized 
Marinas. So it is evident that during the rule of Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, the Mughal navy, although played a conspicuous 
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part in the enstent waievs, it constituted no force at all in the 
western waters. 

Aurang’zeb was a ruler of difl’erent (.alibre whose iniperial 
overpowering ambition "AvouJd not' allow any earthly power to 
defy the Emperor's autliority”. Hence he took a keen interest in 
strengthening the naval force. The following two incidents drew 
his attention to the problem of protecting the sea coasts. In the 
east, I he .\rakan fleet had attacked tlie Mughal Nawara in Dacca 
waters destroying ifio of them. Aurangzeb asked his viceroy 
Shaista Khan to take proper .steps to improve the naval strength 
which was completely destroyed in the Assam campaign of Mir 
Jumla. To the credit of Shaista Khan, the Mughal naval strength 
in Bengal was greatly augmented and the pirac) was suppressed. 
While in Kashmir, Aurangzeb received a report that one of the 
imperial .ships that was carrying pilgrims to Mecca had been 
captured by the European privateers. .And unfortunately, some 
of the pilgrims belonged to the imperial harem. “'Ehis was the 
reason”, writes Manucti, “of his (Aurangzeb) wishing to create a 
war navy, to sweep the seas of the pirates and make himself power¬ 
ful at sea.” With this object in view the king imparled his design 
to Jafar Khan, the chief Secretary, who demanded time before 
answering. After some days, he said to Aurangzeb that His 
Majesty had no deficiency of money or timber, or other materials 
to construct a navy. But he was without the chief thing, that is 
to say, men to direct il. Aurangzeb replied that the conduct of it 
might be entrusted to ihc Franks who lived on his pay. But Jafar 
Khan . . . replied that “it would not be well to continue to 
foreigners—fugitives from their own'country—a business of such 
importance. Those men might easily ab.scond, nor would they 
think of the Mughal .soldiers, who might man the ships, of any 
account, and thc.se, not being properly trained, w'ould allow them¬ 
selves to be completely controlled by these commanders. To all 
these Aurangzeb turned a deaf ear and then issued an order to 
have a ship constructed. He wanted to have ocular demonstration 
of the difficulties raised by jafar Khan. This order was taken to 
iny countryman Ortencio Bronzoni . . . who made a small ship 
with its sails and rigging, guns and flags. Wlicn it w'as ready it 
was launched on a great tank. The King and all the court 
assembled to behold a kind of utachine which could not travel by 
land. Here the European artillerymen accustomed to navi^Sition, 
went aboard the vessel and caused it to move in all dir^ctidn by 
adjusting the sails and working the helm, with great dexterity 
and cleverness. Then, as if engaging some other matl*<>f»vtair, tl|cy 
discharged,the cannon turning in all directions. On seeing alt 
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this, after reflecting on the construction of the boat, and* the 
dexterity required in handling it, Aurangzeb concluded that'to sail 
over and fight on the ocean were not things for the people of 
Hindusthan, but only suited to European alertness and boldness. 
Thus at last he abandoned the project entertained wjth such 
obstinacy”. (Storia—ti, pp. 45-47.) So it is evident that Aurang¬ 
zeb also failed to build up a naval force for the defence of the 
western and southern coasts. In spile of repeated seizure of 
Mughal ships by the Europeans on the high seas “the Mughal 
king gave no sign of grievance but rather concealed the in.sult” 
(ibid, 1, 63). On many a occasion, despite the highhandedness of 
the English, Emperor Aurangzeb dared not take extreme measures 
against them except on one occasion in Bengal in j68o s. 
Bruce in his Antials observes, ‘The real cause why the Emperor 
granted peace (in his troubles with the English) w’as that he might 
continue to avail himself of the protection afforded to his pilgrim 
ships by the Bombay Marine”. (Vide Low, Indian Navy, 1, 60.) 

Sea power is ubiquitous. Maham the prophet of indivisible 
.sea took as his text the quotation from Genesis, “And God said, 
let waters be gathered in one place”. 'The oneness of the sea 
is an obvious geographical fact and its significance to an area like 
India .exposed on three sides to pressure from the sea, need not 
be emphasised. But unfortunately the Mughal government failed 
to realise this truth and hence fell an easy prey to a small number 
of European mariners. Their false sense of security used to be 
centred round the Khyber Pass alone and dimmed their vision 
about the oceanic dangers. 
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History of Mewar 
From the Earliest Times to 1303 A. D. 

(i. c;. RAVCIIAUDHURI, M.A., I'll.11, 

[N [ RODUC riON 

Tfic followin*^ paj^cs deal mainly with ihc Political History 
of Mewar from the casliest times to I'^oj’ y\.D., when the famous 
fortress of Chitor fell before the onslaught of Ala nd din Khalji. 
InsLiiiitional history has been touched upon very briefly. The 
story of this little principality, watered by the Banas,—the ancient 
Parnaiia—and buttressed by the Aravallis, has an abiding interest 
for us all. ft can boast of a dynasty that continues to preside 
overs its affairs from an age wlien Harsha and Pulakciiin II were 
still alive. Mewar. the lan<l of the Achilleatt Kumbha and of 
the imperial Sahga, of the noble Pratapa and of the chivalrous 
Rajasiiiiha, was the btifwark of Hindu culture and the enibodimcni 
of Rajput patriotism. 'The tales of the fair PadmiiiT fired the 
imagination of Juyasi, a Muslim contemporary of Shcr Shah. The 
sweet songs of Mirabrd still evokes stirring sentiment in every 
devoted heart. The tragedy of princess Krishna entailed con.se- 
cjnences which largely accounted for the sititus of tfie land of Bappa 
and Khummana in the days c)f British rule in India. 

The present monograph opens with an account of the land— 
its phvsical aspects and the geographical factors that influenced 
the course of its history. Much confusion has been caused by the 
failure to recognise the fact that the early history of Mewar is 
not the history of Cihitor only, and that the political vicissitudes 
throughout w'hich eastern Mewar passed, present features some¬ 
what different from those we come across in connection with the 
west, notably the region sheltered by the Aravallis. 

The account of the physical features is followed by glimpses 
of the territory afforded by literary and archaeological records 
before the advent of the Gnhilas in the seventh century A.D. 
A systematic chronological survey of the facts of the pre-Guhita 
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period is, I believe, offered for the first time in the following 
pages. 

In ihe next chapter I have dealt with the vexed question of 
the origin of the Giihilas. 'Here it may be pointed out that I 
have preferred the name Guhila to the other forms of the dan- 
name, such as Guhilot, Gauhilya etc. as the form is found in 
the oldest record giving the dynastic name, e.g., the Udaipur Victo¬ 
ria ffall Itiscription of Aparajita dated titii A.D. I hc views that 
have been held by scholars regarding the origin of the family 
lack unanimity. I have examined the theories adumbrated by a 
long succc'ssion of writers since the clavs of Pandit Bhagwanhll 
Indiaji and I have tried to demonstrate their limitations. Atten¬ 
tion has been invited in this connection /to the occurrence of 
I he name Guhila in an early itrscription found at Ujjain. 

In giving the early history of the Guhilas in Mewar <lown 
to the eighth century A.D. I have tried to identify the Bappa 
of tradition and elucidate the relations of his successors with 
Malwa and the Deccan in this earlv period. 

Then follow some of the most interesting episodes in the 
chequered annals of Mewar when it became the cock-pit of west 
Indian politics. Gurjaras, Rashtrakuta.s, Paramaras, C.haha- 
manas, C’haulukyas fought for ascendency. C]hitrakuta-ginV/M;gfl 
of the Ra.shtrakuni records, w'hich we have identified with Chitor, 
in preference to the homonymous .spot of .sacred tradition near 
Allahaliad, which never figures as a hill fortress in recorded history, 
now looms large in the .scramble for power along with Aghata. 

The .spirit of Mewar could not brook submission to an external 
authority for all time, and vVe have a war of independence begun 
by .Samantasiihha and later on waged with greatest success by 
Jaitrasiihha. Mewar, which had a well organised administration and 
a vigorous commercial life already in the tenth century, emerges 
under jaitrasiihha as a con.solidatetl monarchy, which could have 
stood aloft but for the hurricane that blew over it early in the 
fourteenth century, and laid low not only the lofty fortress of the 
Guhilas, but equally famous strongholds south of the Vindhyas. 
The full import of the momentous reign of Jaiira,siihha has been 
sought to be demonstrated and an attempt has been made to 
separate the kernel of historical truth from the rank growth of 
romantic legend that clusters round the Chitor episode of 1303 
A.D. 

The author of the following pages acknowledges his indebted¬ 
ness to all previous writers on the subject, notably to scholars 
like Tod, Pandit Bhagwanlal Inddaji, Dr. Fleet, Major Erskine, 
Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar, MM. Pandit G. H. Ojha, Dewan Bahadur 
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C. V. Vaidya, Dr. H. C. Roy, Dr, K. R. Qanungo, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdcr, Mr. .S. C. Duti. Mr. R. R. Haidar and Dr. Altekar. 

While the present writer is doubtless indebted to his pre¬ 
decessors for some of his fads, their*interpretation and the elucida¬ 
tion of many knotty points may be claimed as new in several 
resnects. 
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Mcvvar, ih<; rlassit land o( (iiiliila chivalry, hcloiios to the 
greal circle of stales width now the extensive Stale of Raja¬ 
sthan. li is situated hot ween and 25^-58' N. latitude 

and 37 ■*" 7 r/' 49 ' longilntle. It is bounded on the 

north atid the north-easi by Ajnitr-Merwara, the Slifdipur Chief- 
ship and Jaipui; on the west and the south-west by Jodhpur, 
Sirohi and Idar; on the sf)nih by nungarpur, llaiiswara, and 
Eratabgarh. d'he eastern frontier runs along an irregular line 
Avhich marks off the state from Uundi, Kotah and portions of 
(iwalior, Indore, and I'onk tetritories.. 

Before the Marathii incursions of the eighteenth century the 
souih-easteni limits of the land extended to the river Chambal, 
and Jawad, jTran, Nhiiach, NTmbahera and Rampura belonged to 
it. In the days of Akbar the northern frontier of the state pro¬ 
bably ran along the Khari river. Abul FazI includes Phfilia 
(Shahpura) within the .Sarkar ol Chilor. A large part of Merwara 
consists of villages ceded by the Rana to the Government of India 
under an administrative arrangement arrived at in i88‘{. The 
Sisodia prince still retains some riglfts over the area.* 

The hand of nature has split up the state into two' well- 
marked divisions. The northern and the eastern sections con.sist 
of a fine undulating country, watered by the Banas and its 
afiluents the Bcrach and the Kothari. The south and the west 
embrace the wildest ridges of the Aravallis and are entirely covered 
with masses of rugged rocks and dense forests. These areas, which 
differ so much in their physical aspects, formed in ancient times 
distinct political units. In the second century B.C. a flourishing 
state—that of the Sibis—rose on the table land of the north-east. 
In the south-west roamed the Nishadas, in all probability the 
ancestors of the modern BhTls. The complete unification of the 
country was achieved by the Guhila princes at a comparatively 
late period. 

The most prominent physical feature of Mewar is the chain 
of mountain ranges that skirts it on the west, south and partly 
on the east. The oblique range of the Aravallis, which has b%en 
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identified with apocopi tnonie.s of Ptolemy® and was regarded as a 
part of the Paripalra or Pariyatra mountain by ancient Indian 
geographers, occupies the entire western flank of the state, ll 
enters the country near Dew'air to the south of Merwara and 
continuing in a south-westerly direction attains a wider breadth 
until "it loses its distinctive formation among hilly tvastes” 
enclosed in the valley of the Som and the MahT. The whole of 
the mountaneous country in the souili-west is politically known 
as the Hilly 'I'racts of Mewar, comprising the two hhumal.s ol 
Kherwara and Kolra, inhabited mostly by the BhTls. Besides the 
Aravallis, several minor langes extend from Jahazpur in the north¬ 
east to the Jakam river in the .south-east. J he level land near 
Mandalgarh is styled “Uparamala"'. 

I'hc rocky environment generated among the people of Mewar 
a .sj)irit of independence that lell its mark on Indian history. 
Often did the rulers of the land, shut themselves up in the .seques¬ 
tered glens of the Aravallis and defy the onslaughts ol mightv 
invaders on their life and honesur. liberty and religion, d he 
hills on the east constitiued an important defensive ouiwork in 
that tlirection. In the centre on an i.solaicd mass of sleep rock 
rising to a height of r^oo feet above the surrounding plain^ is 
situated the celebrated fortress of (ihitor. At the junction of 
the three rivers (I'ribenT), the Bainis. the Koihari and the Maimll 
at the southern end of the (a’ntral Bundi Range, stands anothei 
tower ol strength, the famous Mandalgaih, once the jjride of the 
Haclas. The great rocky bariier on tlie west also afl'oids protec¬ 
tion from sand storms of the “Abode of Dc’atli” that stretches 
beyond it as far as Sind, and catches the rain and pours it into 
the Banas and its trihuiaiies to leiiili/e the plains ol the north 
east. 

d he vulnerability of the state to an attack from the norlfr is 
apparent, and the power that controlled Ajmer and Ranthambhor 
could ahvays get easy access to the land of the (iuhilas. Several 
intricate and narrow defdes that break through the mountain wall 
on the west connect Mewar with Marwar. The most important 
of these arc Dewair and Desuri passes. The latter is also known 
as the ‘Paglia’ Niil. Rana Kumbha built the mighty lortre.ss of 
Kumbhalmer in the very heart of the Aravallis, to guard these 
approaches to his fair realm. In the semth along the upper course 
of the river MahT, which forms the boundary line between Mewar 
and Dungarpur and Banswara, lies another route of invasion, and 
the possession of Vagada (the combined territory of Dungarpur and 
Banswara) was regarded as vital for the safety of their respective 
kingdoms by the lords of Chi lor and Manclu. 
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A network of rivers and brooks spreads over the entire land 
of Mewar. I’lie principal stream is the Baniis which has been 
identified with the Farnasa of the epics and the Puranas. Rising 
near the fort of Kumbhaliner it flows southward until it reaches 
the vicinity of Gogunda, when it lakes an easterly turn and bursts 
into the open country. After a course of about i8o miles it leaves 
the land near the Deoli C^^antonnicnt in Ajmer. I’lie two chiel 
tributaries of the Banas within Mewar are the Berach and the 
Kothari. The former glides past Ahar (Aghata) and Udaipur, the 
ancient and the modern capitals of the Guhilas respectively. 
Running in an easterly direction it eventually empties itself into 
the Banas near Mandalgarh after skirting the western environs of 
Chitor. 7 'he Kothari rises near Dewair and flows almost due east 
before its junction with the Banas. Among the other rivulets 
mention may be made ot the Khari in the north, the Som and 
its branch the Jakam in the south, and the Wakal. a tiihularv ol 
the SabarniatT in the south-west. 

'The river system afforded great facility for irrigation and 
contributed largely to the prosperity of i[>c state. Large tracts 
of comparatively unproductive soil have also been brought under 
cultivation by erecting magnificent dams round vast sheets of water 
which go by the name of Samand (Samudra) or Sagara. The finest 
of these are the Dhebar or [ai Samand, the Raj Samand, the Udai- 
sagar, the Pichola, and the Fatehsagar.' 

11 

The land described above docs not find any clear mention in 
the Vedic literature. References arc? howevei, made to Dhanvan 
(desert) which may refer to the desert of western Rajasthan, .tnd 
to the Malsyas and the Nishadas. Fhe former occupied the Jaipur 
and the Bharatpur region'’ which is situated to the north of Mewar. 
A section of the latter arc associated in one passage of the Maha- 
bharata with the Fariyaira mountain” which as already stated, 
has been identified with the We.stern Vindhyas together with the 
Aravalllis. In view of all the.se it is not altogether improbable 
that even in those early times, some knowledge of the teiTiloiy 
of the (iuhilas was already gained. 

The Sutra works show a closer acquaintance with Western 
India. We hear of realms like Avanti, Surashtra, Sindhu and 
SauvTra^ The Dharma-Sutra of Bodhayana contains an express 
reference to Pariyatra as forming the boundary line betw'een 
Aryavarta and the land of mixed races and barbarians.* We will 
not be far wrong if we surmise that about this time the w^ild 
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inouiKuiiious region of Wesicrn Mcw^ar was cxploicd by some 
adventurous spirits from the Madhyadesa. 

During the age represented by the qiics the veil of darkness 
was further lifted. The l^mayana not only alludes to the 
inountaiu (Paripaira) on the west, but speaks of the Parnasa 
(i.e., the Banas) as the best of the rivers {Parnresaiii nfullnani- 
iiitamani nadhn).* lire Mahiibhar.na intUides the Pariyatra 
among the Kolaparvaias, and refer to tire Paniasa as a MahanadT."’ 
More inteiesiiirg are (he references in the (ireater Epit to the 
territory of Madltvamika (lalha Madhyaiirakeyaiirscha Vaia- 
dhanrin dvijatratha), i.e., the (^hiior <iir<l the Nagari reginir. and a 
Nishada setilcmerrt oir the IrillU region ol the west." 

The X'assatilara Jataka merrtioris a city railed Jetutlara itr the 
kingdom of the Sivis, whir It (initttinghatn is inclined to identily 
with Madhyaniika. N. E. Dey suggests that it might be the same 
as ‘Jaltaraur’ of Alberuni. the rajrilal ol ‘Maiwar’'^ 

lire literary referetrtes riled above rh) nr>L admit rrf ,i delittile 
chronolrjgical arrangemetti. But all of them rmist be dated belrne 
the fifth century A.D.. when the Mahabharata is {[noted as a 
Sala-sabasiT Satrihila and the (atak.is were trrtnrnenietl on by 
scholars. 'The existerree rrf a .Sivi Kingrlrmr rallied M.idhyamika 
in eastern Mewar in the second rentury B.E. is prrrved by several 
r.rrins with the inscriptirnt Majhiuntkaya-.sibi-janapadasa (of thr; 
janapada of the Sivis) which have been discrrveretl at Cihitor and 
Nagari.'-' The schrdiasi on Panini, wlirr is usually regarded as a 
ton tern j)orary of Ptishyaniitra (c. 187-150 B.T.) also refer trr it." 

The designation ‘Sibi-jarraparla’ must have fallerr itrto disuse 
ere long. The name Mewar, thr' veritacular lr>rm of the word 
Medapaia, is evidently derived from the Meda tribe.'-'’ We do 
not know when it became ciirreirt. I he Medas find mention in 
the Manu .Sarirhita,'® but the peritnl ol their .settlement within the 
boundaries rjf Mewar is not known to us. A possible reference 
to the Meda territory is coriiaiired in the followitrg pa.ssagc of 
the Brihai Samhita of Varahainihira.'^ 

Bhadrari-Med«-Maridavya-Salva-NTpojjihana- sariikhyatah 
Maru-Valsa-Ghosha-Yamuna-Sarasvata-Matsya-Madhyamikah 
It is interesting to note that Varahamihira distinguishes Meda 
from Madhyanrika. If the territory is to be located within the 
borders of Mewar then it is likely that it was situated on the 
north-western part of the state. Phe Kumbhaigarh Prasasti draws 
a distinction between Aghata and Medapata, and associates the 
Medas with Vardhamana or Vardhana, modern Badnor in the 
north-west of Mewar.^® The earliest epigraphic reference to the 
name Medapata occurs in the Bijapur inscription of 1053 V.S. 
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(<)()7 A.l),)'" I he vernacular form of ii was known to Alherimi 
and to the author of the Kumarikiikhanda of the Skandapurana-" 

The slate expanded gradually under the rule of Jaitrasiniha 
(e. iSfyO?) and the early pTinces of tlic Sisodia branch of 

the Guhila clyn'asty, who came to the thone after the sack of 
Ghitor by Ala-ud-din Khalji. We learn Iroin the Kumbhalgaih 
I’rasasti that Jaitrasiiiiha not only ruled over the home district, 
vi/., Aghala, but also exeicised sway over Cdiilrakuia (Cdiitor) in 
the east and Medapata proper (pro()ably the land the Medas) 
in (he norlli west.-' J he latter legion was not, liowevei", fmally 
annexed to the Guhila territory till the coming of the Sisodias 
in the fcjurieenth century. Hammira who was one of the earliest 
rulers of that bianch. (oncjuere<l Ghelavaia (modern jhilwara) 
from the Jihils, and his grandson l.akha took Varcihana or V'ardha- 
mana (modern Bandor) from the Medas. I'be easlwaid movement 
lor expansion besoncl the upjJCT reaches of the liraiich and the 
Baniis (in Mewar) was stalled by Ksheirasiiiiba. He destroyed 
Mandalgarh and is represented as iiaving comjueied the land of 
the Hadas.-- Ibe wild billy irgioii to tbe south was included 
within the kingdom ol Vagacla till the middle of the tbiiteenth 
century. The village Jbaclola, which lies near the Jai Samand 
(the Dhebar Lake) is exprc'ssly mentioned as being situated within 
the limits of that territory.-' d’be concjuesi of the Gbbappan 
District (in southern Mewar) is ascribed by I'od to Ksbetrasiiiiha.^' 
It seems that at the clo.se ol thirteenth century tbe boundaries of 
Mewar extended from Aravallis on tbe west to the Banas, the 
Beracb and the hill range's to the east of Cdiitor in the east, and 
from the vallley of the Kothaii in tile north t<j that of the (iomati, 
an affluent of the Som, in the .south, 

' loci. Ilf. i(i()o, !(>(),'}; Ain, 11 , 27,I.G. (R), nti, Hist. 

Raj., I, ‘{or,u. 

M.G. (R), 90. 

" Hist. Raj., I, 3o(in. 

‘‘ I he above account has been complied from Enskine’s Raj- 
putrina Gazetteer (Mewar); Imperial Gazetter (Rajputaua), Ojha’s 
History of Rajputana, Vol. I. 

• Vcdic Intlex, I, 389; P.H.A.I. (4), 5(1; A.I.T., (ii. 

“ Mbh. Sami, 135, vv, 3 & 5. 

^ S. 1 . A., 57. 

“ S. I. A., list). 

" Lanka, XXVI., 39 & 42. 

*®Bhishma, IX, 11 8c 31. 

•'Sabha 32, 8; Car. Lee. (1918), 173 n. 

^“Geographical Dictionary, pp, 81, 178 L, Sachau, Alberuni, 
I, 202. 

C.,A. I., p. exxiv. 
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I. A., 1872, p. 300. 

Hi.st. Raj., I, 305 11. 

’«X. 36 & 48. 

” XIV 2. 

** E. I., XXI, pp. 278, 280.’ 

E. 1 ., X, p. 20. 

*"Sachaii, Alberuni’s India, 1 , 202: Skanda, (Kuniarika). 
XXXIX, 140; H. M. H. I., II, 41. 

E. I., XXIV, pp. 313, 325. 

“ Cf. Sringi Rishi Inscription of Mokala (E. I., XXIII, 231 It); 
Kumbhalgarh Prailasti (E. I., XXI, 278); Ranj)ur or vSiidadT inscrip¬ 
tion (Arch, Sur. Rep., 1907-08, 2148). 

Jhadola 8iva Temple inscription of V.S. 1308 (Hist. 
Raj., Ill, Part I, 2 n. 

-'Tod, I., 312; Hist. Raj., Ill, Part I, p. 3. 
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For (he earliest phase of (he history of any territory in 
northern India—barring some jire-historic sites in the Indus 
Valley—we have to depend almost entirely on literary evidence. 
Unfoitunately it is difficult to date some of the most important 
works of this literature even approximately. All that is jmssible 
to do is to attempt a chronological arrangement on the basis of 
geographical data, evolution of ideas and institutions in respect 
of religious, social, political and economic life, and rclerences in 
some ol the works to a body of literature which they find already 
in existence. From the.se considerations .scholars have conic to 
(he c;onclusion that the eailiesl literary stratum is lormed by the 
hymns of the Rig Vedic colllection and the strata coming next in 
point of time are repre.sentecl by («) the later Vedic texts, (/;) the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist Sutras and the early epic who.se 
geographical hori/.on is in the main still limited to the territory 
between the flimrdayas and the CiodiivarT,' and (c) the latei epic, 
the metrical legal codes and the Fanianic traditions which show 
accjuaintance with countries lying to the .south ol the Ciodavaii 
and al-so lands beyond the .seas and mountains like YavadvTpa 
(Java) SuvarnadvJpa (Sumatra) and thina.- 

While a stratilication of the literatute uselul for our puvj)Osc 
is comparatively easy, it is more difficult to a.ssign to eacfi 
stratum a definite date in our chronological scheme. We can 
only say that (lie Vedic (lanon in its essentials is already complete 
by the lime ol the Buddha and Panini (possibly not later than 
the fifth century B.C^.):" that literature of (fie .second stratum is in 
some re.spec'ts coeval with the rise of Magadha. of the Buddhist 
reformation and the beginnings of contact with (he Yavanas 
(Greeks);^. lo the third stratum can hardly be a.s.signetl a date 
before more intimate contact was establisficd with the Yavanas 
and Pahlavas (Parthian.s) in the w'cst, and the countries of eastern 
and south-eastern Asia’. For the sake of convenience we shall 
call the period rcpre.sented by the Rik hymns and the later Vedic 
texts as the Vedic Age and the period indicated by the later 
literary strata as the early post-Vcdic Age. 
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LiLerature of the Vctlic period does not contain any clear 
reference to the territory of Mewar. We may therefore hold that 
it was outside the pale of Aryaiidoni. Some light is thrown upon 
the country and its people by several texts of the early post-Vedic 
Age. We have already seen that acconling to the Bodhayana 
Dharma-Sutra the ]*ariyatra region, which included a* part of 
Mewar, lay on the border of the land of the pure Aryans and 
that of the mixed races (siiikhna yonayah)*. Some idea of the 
ethnic affinity of the original inhabitants of the area may perhaps 
be derivetl from epic traditions. I lic Mahribltarala. for instance, 
refers to the Nishadas as roaming in the wilds of the I’ariyatra.' 
There is reason to believe that a section of this ancient tribe is 
in all probability represented by the BhTls who constitute the 
largest clement of the population of Mewar." The Commentator 
MahTdhara apparently thought the two folks as identical," In 
the Padma Purana their origin is traced to a common ancestor.'" 
'I'here is a close resnd>lancc in iheir features, habits and locatioji. 
In the Vishnu Purana the Ni.shadas arc descrilK'd as "of the com¬ 
plexion of a charred stake, with ilattened feature and dwariish 
stature.’’ We leatn from the Bhiigavata Purana that they were 
"black like crows, very low statured. .short armed, having high 
cheek bones, low-topped nose, red eyes and copper-coloured 
hair.’’" The modern BhTls have retained many of these charac¬ 
teristics. riiey are "small, dark, broad-nosed, and ugly, but well 
built and active’’.The Nishadas took delight in hunting. The 
BhTls also show' much proficiency in archery and are given to 
killing animals. It has been already pointed out that the 
Mahabharata connects the Nishadas with the Pariyatra region. 
The same locality is now one of the great centres of the BhTl 
population. 

Another ancient tribe which lived within the borders of 
Mewar was probably the Medas, from whom the territory takes its 
current name. In a passage of the Mahabharata reference is 
made to several outcaste tribes, namely, the Kshudras, the Vaide- 
hakas and the Andhras etc. The commentator Nilakantha seems 
to equate the Kshudras with the Medas.'^ The first undoubted 
mention of the latter people is found in the tenth chapter of the 
Manu Sariihita which deals wu'th mixed castes. The particular 
passage, when read with commentaries, suggests that the Medas 
were born of Vaidehaka father and Nishada mother.^® This 
perhaps indicates a close association between the Medas and the 
Nishadas. The Angiras Saihhita and the Vyasa Saihhita group 
the former with peoples like the BhTls and the Kiratas and several 
other folks in the lower rung of the Indian society’'*. The Medas 
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dwelt out side villages and lived by hunting”. They are possibly 
represented in modern times by the Mers and Minas. Along with 
the Nishadas and the Medas we have perhaps to mention another 
people, namely, the Nagas, whose ‘ presence in Mewar, in the 
opinion of .some scholars, is suggested by such place name as 
Nagahrada (Nagda). Mewar tradition avers that the city was 
built by the Guhila,prince Naga. NensT tells us that it derives 
its appellation from the fact that the famous king Parikshit per¬ 
formed here the snake sacrifice."* The modern critic fails to find 
.sober history in such tales. But it may be reminiscent of an 
actual connection of the Naga people with western Mewar. It 
is. however, possible that the expression ‘Naga’ refers to the water- 
spirits who give their names to so many springs and fountains in 
Kasmir.'*. 

There are indications already in the epic of the growth of 
more civili.sed conmuinities within the slate b\ the side of the 
hunting trilx;s ineniioiicd above. We learn from the Maha- 
bharata that Nakula, the fourth Pandva prince, con{[ucrred the in¬ 
habitants of Madhyamika. We have no details in the book it.self 
which may enable us to find out the tribal affinity of this people. 
They are distinguished from a number of other folks amongst 
whom the .'sivis are inclndctl. cf.-- 
lan-Dasarnan-sa-jitva-cha-pratasihe-Pandunandanah 
.‘jivhii-s d’rigartan-Ainl)ashdian-Malavan-pahcha-karpatrin 
laiha-Madhyamakeyaihscha'Valadhan-dvijanatha 
pnna.scha-parivrityatha-Pnshkararanyavasinah 

(Mbh. Sahha. XXXII. 7-8) 

Numismatic evidence however T”**!^'* ‘t elose connection 
between Madhyamika and the .'>i\ is, and there can I>e no doubt 
that bv the second <eninrv B.C;. the period to wfiith the coins in 
question are assignetl -if not from a still earlier age. the .*iivis are 
found in occupation of Madhyamika. 

I he Mahabharata again a.ssoeiates a king called srutayudha. 
who fought in the batie of Kurukshetra, with the river Parnasa-**. 
We do not know where he ruled. As part of the stream flows 
through Mewar the possibility of the location of the territory of 
.* 5 rutayudha within the boujulary of that kingdom can not he 
entirely excluded. 

Proof of the antiquity of Mewar is furnished not only by 
literary references to which attention has been invited above but 
also by archaeological research. Numerous punch-marked silver 
coins have been discovered at Nagari, a few miles north of Chitor 
in eastern Mewar. Allan brings to notice the fact that similar 
coins are found widely distributed over “the most important hnd 
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thickly populated parts of ancient India". He adduces reasons 
for assigning them to the Mauryan epoch.If his views arc 
accepted then inference becomes legitimate that easterrf Mewar, 
if not the emire slate, was included within the limits of 
the great Mauryan Empire. This conclusion does not seem to be 
implausible when we remember that Aiiokan edicts lyive been 
found at Rairat, and a Maurya prince ruled in UjjayinT. The 
position of eastern Mewar is midwav between these two places. 
Maurya rule in the Kotah state (to the east of Mewar) can be 
traced as late as the eighth cenlurv A.D.*^. Some scholars believe 
that the name Maurya survives in that of the traditional Moris, 
with whom a ruler of Mewar is supposed to have come into contact 
in hisloiic times.-' Local traditions associate Samprati, grandson 
of Asoka, with the Kumbhalmcr and the Jahazpur regions. 
Accordittg to 'T’od temple erected to MahavTra by that prince still 
existed in his days.-' 

After the disruption of the Maurya Empire Madhyamika in 
eastern Meevar sc*ems to have become the capital of a janapada of 
the .‘sivis. Reference has already beeii made to their toins w'iih 


the inscriptions ‘‘Majharnikaya >»il)i-janapadasa” which have bc'en 
found at Chitor and NiigarT and have been assigtied by scholars 
to the second century R.C;.-’ In the same century Madhyamika 
had to stand a siege bv the Yavanas or Greeks as we learn from 
the Mahabhashya of Paianjali.-® It is not clear if this event 
liappcned dtiring the period of .Sivi rule or before the advent of 
that tribe. 


It is well known that a people called .siva finds mention in 
the Rigveda, and the .Siboi 'ngiirc among Alexander’s opponents 
in the Punjab in the latter half of the fourth century B.C^. The 
pressure of Greek inroads may have displaced the Siboi or the 
.Sivis of the Punjab as they did the Malloi or the Mfdavas, who 
are found in eastern Rajputana and countries lying further to 
the south in the second century R.G. and in subseeptent ages.®' 
Tarn believes that it w'as the Grcjeks themselves who transplanted 
the .Sivis from the Punjab to Rajputana. He attributes the deed 
to Apollodotus.®* The analogy of events in the last decade of the 
twelfth century A.D. however suggests that it was not with the 
assistance of foreign rulers but by the pressure exerted by their 
inroads that the .sivis and the Malavas had to seek refuge in 
Rajputana as certain Rajput clans of the eastern Punjab and the 
Gangetic Doab retired to Rathambhor and Bithu in the days 
of the Ghurid conquerors and their successors. 

Regarding the results of the Greek attack on Madhyamika 
we‘know little. If the Malavikagnimitram is to be believed they 
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suffered a defeat at the hands of the prince Vasumitra, grandson 
of Pushyaniitra and son of Agnimitra who held court at Vidisa 
in eastern Malwa.®® The evidence of Strabo suggests that for a 
time they held the entire seabt>ard of western India down to 
Siirashtra or Kathiawar,"*” Coins bearing the names of Apolkxlotus 
and Menander were current in the bazars of Barygaza (Broach) al 
the mouth of the Narmada as late as the time of the Periplus (first 
century A.D.).""Several coins of these two (ireck kings have also 
been found in the Mewar territory."*® Their presence may be 
accounted for by the advance of Greek forces to Madhyamika. 
It may also be due in part to commercial iniercourse. Kventiially 
(Jreck ascendency seems to have been destroyed partly by the 
uprising of the indigenous powers of western India and partly 
by fresh hordes of invaders who came from (Central Asia. 

We do not know when the Greek military occupation or 
political ascendency in parts of Rajputana and adjoining regions 
came to an end. Several fragments of instripiions connected with 
Hathibada at Nagari and Ghosundl in Mewiir have brought to 
light the fact that sometime in the second or Inst century B.C^ 
the Madhvainika region was included within the dominion of a 
king called Sarvataia." He beltJtiged to the Ciajayana family, and 
was the .st)n of a lady of the Para 4 ara gotra. He is further styled 
a performer of the Asvamedha sacrifice which in this epoch pos¬ 
sibly points to a sovereign status. The king was a devotee of 
Viisudeva and Samkarshana. Suggestions have been offered identi¬ 
fying him with a Kanva prince but no convincing evidence is 
forthcoming in favour of this theory."*^ 

For the seven centuries that ft)llow our information is very 
meagre. We learn from the inscription of Ushavadata that his 
father-in-law, the western satrap Nahapana (usually assigned to 
the first quarter of second century A.D.) held sway over an exten¬ 
sive territory which stretched from the Pushkara in the north to 
the Maradia country in the south.'*'* Ushavadata led an expedi¬ 
tion against the Malayas (Malavas) who at this time probably- 
occupied a part of the Jaipur territory which was almost contiguous 
to Mewar.•’•’'a Hence it is not unlikely that this state was included 
within the dominion of the great Satrap. Wc do not know 
whether the house of Chastana also had anything to do with the 
land. Rudradaman (c. 130-105 A.D.) claims to have extended his 
control over Maru and the Nishadas,'** but the exact location of 
the latter in this period is not certain. 

As has been already noted above some scholars are inclined to 
believe that a part of Mewar passed under the rule of Naga 
princes who loomed large in the history of India before the* rise 
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of the imperial Guptas and the city of Nagahrada (Nagda) it is 
assumed, derives its name from this ruling tribe. We learn from 
the Kumbhalgarh Prasasti that Takshaka, the king of the serpents, 
built the city of Naganagara.®*^ This too may point to a similar 
conclusion. But the derivation of the name Nagahrada may also 
be connected with the water spirits known as Naga. 

The historic Nagas of Central India and the Doab were Ijrought 
under sujugation by the imperial Guptas, who extended their 
power to the (^hambal, Malwa and Gujarat, but we have no direct 
evidence to sliow that Mewar enjoyed the blessings of the peaceful 
rule of those emperors. The references in the Allahabad Prasasti 
to the submission of tribes like the Malavas and the Abhiras who 
lived close to the valley of the Banas on the south and the west 
make it possible that Mewiir too was brought under the Gupta 
sphere of influence. (Jold coins of the Guptas have been found 
within the lerriiory.'** I tiis, ol course, does not prove the rule 
of the power that issued them, but taken along with the references 
'to the surrounding peoples like tlie Abhiras, Arjunayanas, Mfilavas 
etc. inav point to political or economic (onnection with the Gupta 
empire. A southern tonieinporary ol the imperial Guptas, 
the Kadamba prince Mavurasarman, who may be assigned to 
the beginning of the fourth century A.I)., claims to have tlefeated 
the Pariyatrikas.‘®a But it is impossible to say whether these 
may refer to the ifihabitants of the \fevvar, Somadeva, a con- 
temporarv of the Kashliakfiia king Krishna Ilf, tells iis that the 
Hfinas penetrated into the interior of Iiulia as far as Cdiitiakrita,-'" 
1 his place may refer to the sat red spot ol that name near Alhe 
habiid. But the possibility of* its identiiication witfi Chitor is not 
entirely exdudetl. 

An inscription, dated c. jpi A.l). which has been ilistoxeretl 
tv\'o miles from C.'hoiT Sathi indicates that towards the close of 
the fifth century A.l). south eastern Mewar was ruled by a prince 
named Ya.sagupta of the Gaura Kshatriya family.'" It records 
the following genealogv;—l)h."ui)asoma, his .son Rajyavardhana, 
his son Rashtra, and his son V'asogupta, who was very charitable 
and performed sacrilices. I'he Ciaura Maharaja consirutted a 
temple for the spiritual w'elfare of his parents. 

The Mandasor inscription of the time of Yaswdharman who 
nded in .532-3*^ A.l). informs us that Abhayadaiia was the Raja- 
sthanTya of the province bounded by the Vindhya.s, the Pariyatra 
and the .Sindhii.^' It has been suggested that Sindhu may stand 
for the ocean or the river of the same name in Central India.^® 
If the last interpretation is accepted then it seems that the whole 
of Vouth eastern Rajpuiana extending from the Aravallis to the 
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Kalisindhu came within the territorial jurisdiction oi the afore¬ 
said ruler. In any case MewSr seems to have formed part of the 
dominion over which Yatodharman claims to have held sway. 
His court poet credits him with the conquest of the whole territory 
between the Himalayas and the Mahendra (Eastern Ghats) and 
from the western ocean to the Brahmaputra.*® 

Towards the close of the sixth century A.D. Prabhakara- 
vardhana of Thaneswar is said to have waged war on the Gurjaras, 
the Latas and the Malavas.** If the Gurjaras of this passage refer 
to the Ku-che-lo of Hiuen Tsang*® located in western Rajputana 
and if the Malavas were situated in Malwa, armies marching from 
Thaneswar may have overrun the territory of Mewar. It is 
interesting to note that a king of Mewar in the seventh century 
A.D. whose date falls within the reign period of Prabhakara’s son 
Harsha, bore the name ^Tladitya—an appellation that was assumed 
by the great emperor.** But as the name Sila(ditya) occurs also 
in the genealogical lists of the Guhilas, the Siladitya of the Samoli 
inscription of Mewar is taken to have been a local Guhila prince. 
Whether the family at this time had any political or cultural con¬ 
nection with Snaditya of Thaneswar can not be determined. 
With the Guhila Siladitya, however, we enter upon a new epoch. 

(According to the author of the Chachnaraa, Maharat, brother 
of Rai-Sahasi of Sind, was the king of Chitor in the early part 
of the seventh century A.D,*^ But the book is so full of legend¬ 
ary material that it is difficult in the absence of external corrobora¬ 
tion to accept its statement as authentic.) 

‘ E. H. D., p. II (reference to Kalihga); Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, p. 30 (colony on the upper Goilavarl). 

* Ram. Kish, XI, 30; XLI, 9, is; 14-so etc.; XLIII, is; Manu, 
X, 44; Markandeya, LVII, 39, 45. 

® Cf. Panini, IV, 3, 105; E. H. V. S., p. s6; Winternitz, Hist, 
of Sans. Lt., Vol. I. p. sy. 

*Ram, Adi, XIII, s6; Mbh. Sabha, XIX, 10-11; Hopkins. 
Great Epic, pp. 391, 393; Panini, IV, 1, 49; E. H. V. S., p. s8; 
Gautama Saihhita, IV, Majjhima-Nikaya, 11, 149. 

*Cf. foot-note s. 

* "Pragadarsanat pratyak Kalakavanad dakshinena Hiinavan- 
tam Udak P5riyatram (i.i.ss), S. I. A., isgn, 

® Cf. Santi, 135. 

Nishidyaih Kshatriyajjatah Kshatradharmanupalakah 
Kayavyo nama Naishadirddasyutvat siddhimaptavan /3/ 
Aranye sayarii purvahne mrigayuthaprakopita 
Vidhydo mrrigajatTnam Naishadandficha kovidah (4) 
Sarvakalaprad^ajhah Pdriydtracharah sada /s/ 

* Census of India <i 93 i>, XXII (Rajputana), p. tag; LG. 
<R>, 179., 
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® A. I. T., p. Ol. 

Nishudascha Kiraiascha Bhilla-nahalakaslatha 
Bhramarascha Pulinda^cha ye chanya mlcrhthhajatayah 
—Padina, II.28.45. 

** Vishnu, 1.13.34. Bhagavata, TV.14.44. Chanda, Indo-Aryan 
Races, p. 5. 

I. G. (R), p. 87; Chanda, ibid., p. 6. 

I. G. (R). p. 86. 

“ Mhh. Anu. XLVIIl, 25 (Kshudro Vaidehakad-Andhro 
vahirgrainapratisrayah). 

Nishadya Vaidehakat Kshudro Mednii Andhrakha aranya- 
pa^ubhiihsakau. Karavarakhya^charmakara^cheti trayo 
bJiavanlTyarthah (NTlakantha). 

Karavaro Ni.shadattu diarinakarah pra.suya(.e. 

Vaidehakad Xndhid — Medau vahirgraina praiisrayau 
(X. 36). 

Ahgiras, 1 .3; Vva.sa, 1 .10-12. 

Mami, X. 48. 

Hisi. Raj, I, 402; Ray, D. H. N. I, II. 1164; Nensi, Khyata, 

p. 14. 

j. A. S. B., (Exira No.), p. 32. 

I)rona, XC. 44. 

Varunasyatniajo virah .sa lii raja {>rutayudhah. 

ParnafSa janani ya.sya sTtatoya mahanadl. 

C. A. I., pp. Iv-lviii, Ixxi. 

Cf. Kaiiaswa Inscription of J^ivagana which refers to his 
friend king Dhavala of the Maurya fainilv (I.A.XIX, p. 57 ff). 

Tod, I., 265 n: Raj. Ga/. (Mewar) by Erskiiie, p. 14: Hist. 
Raj., I. 412!. 

I.G.(R), 139: E. H. 1 ., 202 n. 

® ■ C. A. I., cxxivf. 

Arunad V'avaiio Madhyainikaih (Sutra, III, 2, 111). 
Goldsiiuker, Panini, pp.. 176, 1770; I. A., 1872, 300. 

Smith, Cialalogue of (.'oins, 161 ff., 170. 

®*'Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 151. 170. 

“ The only explanation of a settlement of ! 5 ibi at Madhya- 
mika as early as the middle of the second century B.C. must have 
been that it was made bv Apollodotus.” 

®®P. H. A. I., 309. 316. 

•■'“Strabo (Hamilton and Falconer), II. 253-45: P. H. A, I., 317: 
Tarn. G. B. I., 147. 

•“ Periplus (Schoff), 41 f; G. B. I., 149. 

I. G, (R), 13; Hist. Raj., I, 327. 

•'■'(Karitoyam rajna Bhagavatena Gajayanena ParasarTputrena 
(Sarvatatena AiSvamedha ya)jina bhagava(d)bhyam .Sariikar- 
sh a n a - Vasude vabhy arii 

(anihatabhyaih sarve^vara)bhyaiii puja^la-prakaro Narayana 
valika) E.I, xxii. 

«'»£. !., XXIT, 205, 

E. I., VIII, 78: Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pp. 
Ivii, cx-cxi. 

Smith, Catalogue of Coins, 161 ff. 

•''* E. I., VII, 41, 44; Rapson, Coias, lx. 
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**aArch. Sur. of Mysore (1929), 50. 

I., XXIV, 138. 

Raj. Hisi., I, 327. 

P. H. A. I., 533. 

A. R. R. M., 1929-30, p. 2. 

C. I. I., Ill, 154. ' ' 

H. A. I.. 53511. 

C. 1 . I., Ill, 146-47. 

Harshacharita (Parab’s edition), 120. 
-15 Walter’s translation, p. 249. 341. 

Cf. SitmolT Inscription (E. 1 ., 97 ft.). 
Mirza Kalichbeg’s translation, p. 21. 



CHAPTER III 


ORIGIN OF THE GUHILAS 


The problem of the origin of the Guhilas is an intricate one. 
Reference in comparatively early epigraphic and literary records 
are quoted to prove that they v^rere originally either Bramanas or 
Kshatriyas. The confusion already existing was made worse con¬ 
founded by writers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Abul Fazl records that the Rana “pretends a descent 
from Noshirwan the Just”.‘ The same story is repeated by the 
author of the Misur-ul-Omra and Jaisingh of Amber.* European 
writers like Thomas Roe, Bernier and others tell us that the ruler 
of Chitor was a decendant of Poros, the famous opponent of 
Alexander.’’ In the Rajavilasa Kavya of the time of Rana Raja- 
siriiha, Guhadatta, the originator of the Guhila family, is connected 
with the royal house of ValabhT.^ The probative value of these 
claims is extremely small. We perhaps notice here the same 
tendency towards establishing relationship with famous heroes of 
old which was so common in early times. 

'Fhe question before us has been discussed with reference to 
earlier sources by several scholars in recent times. Writing in 
the nineteenth century Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji observed, “The 
name Gehlot seems to be Guhila-putra from Gobhila-putra an 
ancient Bramana gotra. The Rajput use of a Brahmana gotra is 
generally considered a technical affiliation, a mark of respect for 
some Brahmana teacher. It seems doubtful whether the practice 
is not a reminiscence of an ancestral Bramana strain. This view 
finds confirmation in the Aitpur (sic) inscription which states 
that Guhadit the founder of the Gohil tribe was of Brahmana 
race ‘Vipra-kula’^ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar came to the conclusion 
that they were originally Nagar Brahmins, ethnically allied with 
the Mers and the Huns, and therefore foreigners in India.® This 
view has been accepted by Smith in his Early History of Itidia.^ 
Dewan Bahadur C. V, Vaidya and MM. Pandit G. H. Ojha, on 
the other hand, believe that the ancestors of the present ruler of 
Mewar were pure Kshatriyas of the Raghuvarhii sections of the 
solar race.* 

An examination of the early records of the Guhilsis shows 
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that the traditional founder of the line—variously represented 
as either Guhila or Bappa—was regarded from a comparatively 
early period as a member of the sacerdotal order. In the Atpur 
Inscription of ^aktikumara dated 977 A.D. Guhadatta receives 
the epithets Viprakulanandanah and Mahidevah.® In the Chitor- 
garh Inscription of 1^74 A.D. Bappa is called a Viprah*® and 
from the Abu Inscription of 1285 A.D. we learn that he ex¬ 
changed brahma (priestly or holy) for kshatra (kingly or military) 
splendour.” The same hero is described as a dvijapuhgavah (best 
among the twice born) in the Rasikapriya of Rana Kumbha” and 
as a dvija (a twice-born) in the EklihgjT Inscription of 1489 
A.D,** Abul Fazl observes, "As a Brahman, at the beginning of 
their history nurtured their house, they are accounted as belong¬ 
ing to this caste".” NensT, a contemporary of Yaiovantasimha 
of M5rw3r, quotes a chhappaya which records that "A Brahmana 
is the first cause of extraction (of the Guhilas) but (we) regard 
(him) as a Kshatriya’’.’® 

The exponents of the theory of pure Kshatriya lineage of 
the Guhilas draw our attention to the evidence of a gold coin the 
legend on which is read as 8rl Voppa. On the reverse side appear 
several symbols one of which is taken to be a representation of 
the Sun. MM. Ojha attributes the coin to Bappa and further 
urges that the Sun indicates the solar origin of the family to 
which he belonged. In the second place, it is pointed out that 
in the Eklihgjl Inscription of the time of the Guhila king Nara- 
vahana, dated 971 A.D. some sages of the LakulTia-Paiupata sect 
are described as Raghuvaih^aklrtipi^unah i.e. “displayers of the 
fame of Raghu’s family". The successors of these sages, officiate 
as priests of Ekalihga, the patron deity of the royal family of 
Mewar, and also act as spiritual preceptors of the Guhila princes. 
Hence Raghuvam^aklrtipi^unah is taken to imply "displayers of 
the fame of the Guhila family", or in other words, the Guhilas 
belong to the lineage of Raghu and therefore are pure Kshatriyas. 

In view of the fact that the coin and inscription noted above 
are older than any other record which describe the originator of 
the Guhila house as a Brama^iia their evidence is regarded as 
authentic. The epithet mahidevah applied to Guhadatta in the 
Atpur inscription is interpreted to mean a ‘king’ and the phrase 
viprakulanandanah is taken to suggest that he paid his respects 
to BrShma^as. For an explanation of the ascription of Brahmin- 
hood to Bappa in several inscriptions, MM. Ojha refers us to the 
following tradition recorded by NensT,—^Guhadatta, after the death 
of his father, was brought up by a Brahmana family an<t the hrst 
ten generatiohs from himself downwards observed the rites pres- 
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cribcd for the sacerdotal order. Hence, thougli really of Ksha- 
iriya extraction, they were regarded as Brahinanas. The explana¬ 
tion follows closely what is given in the Ain-i-Akbari’*. 

With reference to the theory adiinibrated above, it may be 
pointed out that the reading of the (oin legend as f5rl Voppa is 
doubtful. Inscription on a siinilar piece has been t^'ad by 
Hoernle as Sri Dhairyaraja and by Burns as .srl Vigraha. Dr. 
Altekar observes that it can be read as Dhogaraja or Dhopparaj.i 
or Vopparaja or Vogharaja'^. Moreover, none of these coins are 
known to have been found within the limits ol Mewar. Neithci 
have we any evidence to prove that the princes of the Guhila 
family ever used gold for (oinage. Heme the atlril)ution of these 
coins to Bappa of Mewiir is far from certain. The appearance 
of the symbol of the .Sun on coins of a partitular ruler, again, 
does not necc.ssarily prove that he belongs to the solar family. 
Lastly, as has been pointed out by Dr. H. CJ. Kay, it is signifiiant 
to note that the early epigraphic records of the Giihilas, never 
trace the geneology of their lamih from the Sun'’'. Under these 
circumstances we will not perhaps be justified in using the doubt¬ 
ful evidence of the coin in cjuesiion in detertnining the origin of 
the Guhilas. As to the second argument, the relevant pa.ssagc of 
Naravrihana’s inscription runs as follows; — 

Yoginah / sapruiugrahabhumayo Hima.slab:nulhojvalad- 

agireraseto RaghuvaihsakTrtipisunalrivrant tapah.'*. 

From the above c[Uotalion it appears that the phrase Raghu- 
vamsakTrtipisunat ends in the fifth case-ending and cannot be 
as.so(:iated with the word yoginah. The learned editor suggests 
the emendation pisunastivram for pisunatriviaih which has also 
been accepted by MM. Ojha anti Dewan Bahadur C. V. Vaidya^". 
The epigraph under di.scussion \sas also published in I’eterson's 
Bhavnagar Inscriptions where we get the reading Raghuvaiii.saki- 
lipisunattivrarh instead of RaghuvanisokIriipi.sunatrivraih‘'. 
There can hardly be any doubt that the reading of Peterson is 
the correct one, and the phrase qualihes the word asefo. The 
obvious reference is not to the fame of the Guhila princes, but to 
the bridge in the south associated with the story of SrT Rama- 
chandra of the family of Raghu. We have here only an instance 
of the conventional way of referring to the northern (Himalaya) 
and the .southern (Adam’s Bridge) limits of India“. The sugges¬ 
tion that mahidevah means a ‘king’ and not a ‘Brahinana’ is 
difficult to accept. Its use in the former sense, so far as we know, 
is unknown to Sanskrit literature and epigraphic record.s, w-hich 
draws a distinction between mahldeva (Brahmana) and paradeva 
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(king). The tradition recorded by Nensi is late, and in the 
absence of earlier evidence, is not of much probative value. 

While the arguments adduced so far by scholars in support of 
the original Kshatriya status of the Guhilas do not seem to be 
convincing, there is reason to believe that the tradition about the 
Kshatri>a status (or connection) of the family is not so late as 
some writers would seem to suggest. Nensi himself bears witness 
to the intricacies inherent in the problem of determining the easie 
of the Guhila.s. As early as i«8r, A. 1 ). the Abu inscription tells 
us that Bappa exchanged Brahmitihood for Kshatriyahood. I'his 
points to a belief in the thirteenth century that the Guhila 
dynasty, though originating with a Brahmana, had attained the 
status of Kshatriyahood frotn Ihe lime of the liadilional founder. 
Princes of the line took as their consorts ladies belonging to clans 
who ranked as Kshatriyas or Rajputs from the tenth century A.D. 
MahalakshmT, the queen of Bhatripatta II was born in the 
Rathtrakuta family. Naravahana’s wife was the daughter of the 
Chahamana prince Jejaya. CJuhila, the grand hiilicr of Biiladijira 
of the Chatsu inscription had matrimonial conneciion with the 
Paramaras, wliilc Baladitya himself took as his wife the daughter 
of the Chahamana prince Sivaraja-'. Intercaste marriages, it may 
be said in reply, were not unknown in those days. But it is not 
a little curious that unlike the Pratihara family of Harichandra®'. 
the Guhila line which claims descent from one who is a vipra- 
kulanaiidanah and inahTdevah had not, so far as we know, a 
single recorded case of a marriage with a Brahmana girl even in 
the earliest period. 

There is another point which‘deserves aiteniion. I he Guhila 
inscriptions are found as early as the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. From that time onward until 977 A.D. the family 
records do not throAv any light on its caste. In the earliest inscrip¬ 
tion. that at Saniolr, dated 64(1 A.D., the lineage is simply referred 
to as svakula-’, Brahmana status is claimed for the progenitor 
for the first time, by the branch ruling at Aghata, in the latter 
part of the tenth century. But precisely at this period another 
branch of the Guhilas, that at Chatsu, styles Bhatripatta, the 
earliest ruler of the line, not as a viprah or rnahldevah but as 
Brahmakshalranvilah**. What ever be the correct interpretation 
of the expression Brahmakshatranvitah it is not synonymous with 
either viprakulanandana^i or mahidevakulodbhavah. For the term 
Brahniakshatriya no less than three explanations have been sug¬ 
gested*^, viz.: 

i. A family which was Brahmana first but afterwards ex> 
^exchang^ its priestly for martial pursuits. 
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3. A family from which emanated both fir^manas and 
Kshatriyas (Brahmakshatrasya yo yonirvamio). 

3. A family springing from parents one of whom was a 
Br^mana, and the other a Kshatriya. 

If the first interpretation—the one preferred by Dr. Bhanda- 
kar—is accepted then the Guhilas must have already exchanged 
their priestly for Kshatriya status in the time of Bhatripajta of 
the Chatsu inscription, that is to say, in about the seventh century 
A.D. If the second interpretation be accepted, Kshatriya family 
had already emanated from the Guhila line before the ChStsu 
inscription. According to the third interpretation Bhatripatta 
must have had Kshatriya as well as Brahmana blood in his veins. 
Thus by the time of the Chatsu inscription the Guhilas had either 
already acquired a Kshatriya status or they had Kshatriya kinsmen 
or ancestors. In any case the Chatsu inscription does not bear 
out all the implications of the claim put forward in the Atpur 
epigraph. It may be remembered in this connection that the 
writers of the inscriptions of the Sena dynasty, which is also 
described as Brahmakshatriya. regard Brahmakshatriya as 
virtually synonymous with Kshairiya, the progenitor of the family 
of their patrons being styled Brahmakshatriyanarh kula^irodama 
and Karnatakshatriyanam kula^irodama*®. 

The case of the Guhilas is to some extent parallelled by that 
of the Pratiharas. According to two Pratihara records from the 
Jodhpur state of the 9th century the Pratiharas were descendants 
of a Brahmana named Harichandra, while according to another 
record, namely, the Gwalior Pra^asti of Bhoja, also dated in the 
ninth century, they are descended from Saumitri, that is, 
Lakshmana, a Kshatriya of the family of Raghu belonging to the 
solar race.** The divergent traditions recorded by the epigraphs 
from the Jodhpur state and from Gwalior have their parallel in 
the equally varied traditions of the Atpur and the Chatsu inscrip¬ 
tions. It is useless to utilise records of this type for the purpose 
of determining the origin or the social status of the families in 
question in the absence of other evidence. 

In regard to the Guhilas one thing is clear. They did not 
in their earlier inscription lay any claim to descent from the Sun. 
In the Atpur record of 977 A.D. Kalabhoja is described as Arkasama 
(like the Sun), but not as belonging to the Arkakula or Surya- 
vam^a or Saptasvavara^a. As late as the Chitrogarh inscription 
of 1335 V.S. (1*78 AD.) Guhilaputra Siihha was simply styled a 
Kshatriya. For a solar connection we have to travel down the 
stream of time till we reach the fourteenth or fifteenth cenutury. 
In a ‘fragmentary inscription of the time of Mokala it i^ stated 
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for the first time that Guhila, ‘the head of the princes' belonged 
to the Saptafvavaihiia. that is, the solar line.*® The next stage 
was reached when his ancestry was traced back to M RSmachandra. 

We now turn to the question of the earlier home of the Guhi> 
las of Mewar. In the Atpur inscription of ^aktikumSra Guhadatta 
is described as a delighter of the Brahmana family (viprakulanan- 
danah) which came from Anandapura. The Chitogarh inscription 
tells us that Bappa came from Anandapura and worshipped the 
pair of feet of the sage Haritara^i.®* Dr. Bhandarkar identifies this 
Anandapura with Vadnagar in the old Baroda state, and observes. 
"When Bappa, the supposed founder of the Guhilot dynasty, is ... 
called a Brahmana and spoken of as having come from Ananda- 
pura, what is implied is that he was a Nagar Brahmana”. In 
support of this he draws our attention to a passage of the Ekalihga 
M 3 h§tmya of the time of Rana Kumbha, where Vijayaditya, an- 
alleged ancestor of Guhila, is called a Nagarakulamandanah (the 
ornament of the Nagara family). Lastly, the VaijavSpa gotra of 
the ^i^odiis was current among the Nagar Brahmanas.** 

The theory of Dr. Bhandarkara, however, cannot be regarded 
as definitely proved. Dewan Bahadur C. V. Vaidya doubts the 
identification of Anandapura with Vadnagar, and thinks that it 
was the same as Nagahrada.®* In the Chitorgarh inscription of 
1*74 A.D., we find a description of the country of Medapaia 
(Verse 6). Within its limits was situated the city of Nagahrada 
which is described as ilakhanda-avanibhushanah (verse 8). Then 
follows the following passage: — 

jiyad Anandapurvaih tad iha puraih ilakhandasaundarya^obhi. 
It will be seen that both Nagahrada ahd Anandapura are described 
as ornaments of ilakhanda. This suggests that both the cities 
were situated in the same part of the country. The word ‘iha’ 
(here), in the above passage also implies that Anandapura was 
located within Mewar (cf. asti Naghradan§ma sayaih iha 
pattanaih). It is interesting to note in this connection that Ahir 
(ancient Agha(a) was known as Anandapura.*® With regard to 
the evidence of the Ekalinga-mahatmya, which connects the Guhi> 
las with the Nagara Brahman as, the lateness of it will be granted 
by all. We perhaps find here an early attempt to explain the 
Brahmanahood of the earliest ancestor of the Guhila family by 
connecting him with a Nagara Brahmana family. Tod tells us 
that Guhila, after the death of his father, was brought up by a 
NSgara Bramania.** None of the alleged ancestors of Guhila 
mentioned in the Ekalinga mahatmya can however be proved to 
have been a historical personage. Finally, it may be noted that Ae 
earliest reference to the gotra of the Guhilas is fountf in an 
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inscription. of 1243 V.S. (1186 A.D.) and the name is given as 
Gautaiiia. '^ * *• The Sisodias probably changed their priests and 
assumed their golra.^*a 

Some very late traditicmoassociate the Guhilas with the region 
south of the Vindhyas. Abul Vnd, for instance, tells us- that an 
ancestor of the Rana came to Bcrar and distinguished Jiimself as 
the chief of Narnia. About eight hundred years before the 
author's time the fort fell into the hands of an invador, and 
“Bapa, a child” was taken to Mewar where he found .refuge 
among the Bluls and eventually became the ruler of the land.'^ 
The emperor Jahangir writes in his memoirs that ‘‘the Sisodias 
have long borne rule to the East, that is I’urab .... After this 
they fell on the Deccan and took possession of many of the 
countries ol that region .... Alter this they came into the hilly 
country of Mewat (sic), and by degrees got into their pos.session the 
jort of Chitor.’’"* We learn from the jagattiarayna inscription 
dated 1709 V.S. (itijj* A.D.) that in the family .of Rama was born 
V'ijayabhupa. His son Padmaditya went to the south (babhuva 
Dakshinagah). In his lineage was born Bapa who came from the 
south and became ruler of Mewar.''*a I he same story is also found 
in the Rajaprasasti Mahakavya.’* NensT records that the Rana’s 
ancestor came from Nasik.'" In connection with the persistent 
tradition about the migration of the Guhilas from a land to the 
south of Mewar, attention may be invited to an early inscription 
which records the gift of a Guhila in Ujjain, I he name, however, 
may refer to an individual and not to a family.“ 

* Ain. II, 208 . 

* Tod. I., 253, 257 f. 

Roe, Embassy (Hakluvat Society), L., 102; BcTiier's J ravels 
(Constable and Smith), 208; l od, I., 49 n. 

* Hist. Raj., I, 388 &: n. 

A samanta .STladitya and a baladhikrita Bappa Bhogikaputra 
find mention in several Mailraka records (Cf. Bhavnagar Inscrip¬ 
tions 38, 42, 58 etc.). But in the present state of our knowledge 
their connection with .^'iladiiya and Bappa of Mewar tradition 
cannot be establi.shed. 

® B. G.. 1 . I., 98 n. 

* j. A. S. B,, 1909, i07tt. 

^ E. H. I. (4), 436. 

* H. M. H. I. (Vaidya), II, 3221!.; Hist. Raj., I, 3780. 

* I. A., 1910, 191. 

Bhav, Ins. 75, vr. 9. 

“ Ibid, 85, vr. 11. 

Telang’s edition of Gitagovinda with the commentary of 
Raslkapriya, p. 1 f.; j. A. S. B., 1909, 173. 

*• “Bhav. Ins, 118, vr. la. 

“ Ain, II, 269, 
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Khyata, p. ij, J. A. S. li., 1909, 178 f. 

'“Hisl. Raj., I. 378 ft; H. M. H. 1 . (Vaidp) JI. 322 (f. 

” Pro. A. I, Oriental Conference, (Baroda Ses.sions). p. 703 ft. 

D. H. N. I., II, ii(i7 Ji. 

J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXil, 1(56 ir. 

-"Hist. Raj., 1 , 37911: H. M. H. J., II, 33311. 

Bhav. Ins. 70 (line 13). 

(jf, A-Gan^agania-inahitat spatna.sunyamaseloh pi.iihita- 
tlasasyakeUikirteh (Maitrcya CJauda Lakhaiiiala, p. 38). 

Cf. tlie Atjjur Insr; of Saktikiiuulra (I. A., 1910, 191) and 
the (jliatsn insr. of Baladitya (E. I., xii, 13 ft). 

“*C()nlra.st Harichandra took both a Btahmana aiul a Ksha- 
Lriya lady as his wives. (E. 1 ., XVI 11 , 95). 

-■■‘f'.l. the SaniolT inscripiion of (i4(> y\.I)., where siladhya is 
simply described as svakulainbaradjandrainah. 

-'•E. 1 ., XII, 13. 

Bhandarkav, Foreign Elements in the Hiiulu Population, 
pp. m) If. 

Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, III, pp. 46. 110. 

Cf. Jodhpur Ins. of Banka, Ghaiiyala Ins. of Kakkuka and 
the Gwalior Prasasti of Bhoja. 
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"■’'Fod, I, 258; NensT. Khyata, j). 11. 

■'* Bhandarkar's Lists of inscriptions. No. 407. 

■*®a.Scholars arc not unanimous as to whethei the Ivshatriyas 
have an independent gotra or not. Pandit OJha has quoted 
ancient texts to show that thev assumed the gotra names of their 
priests. (Hist. Raj., I, 422 If.). 

As the Nagar Brahmin origin of the Ciuhilas is not free from 
doubt the question of their ethnic affiliation with the Meis and 
the Huns does not arise at all. Dr. Bhandarkar also admits that 
with regard to this particular part of his thesis he is not on terra 
jirtna. 

Ain., II, 268. 

•‘’"Tu/uk (Rogers &; Beveridge). I, 250. 

•'"aE. I. XX. App. No. 137. 

"" E. I.. XXIV, 65. 

^''Khyata, p, 11. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RISE OF THE GUHILAS 

The beginnings of Cuhila history are shrouded in darkness, 
and light does not shine forth till we come to the reign of Bhatp- 
patta II (c, 942-43). The present chapter deals with those princes 
who ruled till the end of the eighth century. The paucity of 
material allows only the bearest outline of the story to be drawn. 

The Samoir inscription of 646 A.D. referred to the reign of 
.^Tladitya, clearly indicates that the prince in question, who is 
identified with ‘Sila’ of the dynastic lists of the Guhilas, exercised 
sway over the south-western parts of Mewar about the middle of 
the seventh century A.D. As we have evidence to show that at 
least two generations of rulers went before him, the foundation 
of the Guhila line in Mewar was probably laid about the time 
when ^Tladitya-Dharmaditya was ruling in Western India, and 
Harshavardhana-^Tladitya of Kanauj, and Pulakeifin II of Vatapi 
began or were about to begin their eventful careers. The assump¬ 
tion of power by the Guhilas is ascribed in later records to the 
traditional hero Bappa, who is'said to have been elevated to royal 
dignity through the grace of Haritara^i.* The dynastic designa¬ 
tion, we are told, is derived from Guhila, who is sometimes repre¬ 
sented as his son.* The Eklihgjl inscription of the time of Nara- 
vahana, however, describes Bappa as Guhila-gotra-narendra- 
chandrah (moon in the family of Guhila),* and the Chirwa inscrip¬ 
tion tells us that he was Guhilahgaja-vam^ajah (born in the family 
that sprang from the limb of Guhila).* This suggests that Bappa 
was not the father but a descendant of Guhila. The A|pur 
inscription distinctly refers to Guhadatta (Guhila) as the progenitor 
of the family (prabhavah-Guhila-vaih^asya).* The epithet nripati 
applied to him in some later records may imply that he was 
believed to have been a ruling prince.® 

Guhadatta or Guhila was succeeded by his son Bhoja. This 
prince was a worshipper of Vishnu (SrTpati).* He thus followed 
in the wake oi the ruler mentioned in the Ghosun^i inscription. 
This is noticeable when we remember that in later ages it is 
^aivism which looms large. After him according to the Afpur 
inscription came Mahendranaga (or MahTndranSga),* i$Tla and 
AparSjita. The Kumbhalgarh Pra^asti also gives the same order 
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of succession, but in place of 'Sfla' we find the name of Bappa. 
The princes Mahfndranaga, Bappa and AparSjita are all repre¬ 
sented in it as sons of Bhoja.* 

Mahendranaga should probablf be identified with Nagaditya 
of tradition. Tod tells us that he met with a violent death at 
the hands of the Bhlls.’a His name is not found in the dynastic 
lists supplied by the Chitogarh inscription of 1274 A.D., the Abu 
inscription of 1285 A.D. and the SadadI (Ranpur) inscription of 
1439 According to these records the immediate successor 

of Bhoja was ilTla. We have already referred to the Samoli 
inscription of 646 A.D. which is assigned to his reign. It gives 
the full name of the king as STladitya and describes him as 
$vakulaba(mba)ra-chandramah, i.e. the moon in the sky that was 
his family. I'he record tells us that a community of Mahajanas 
with the Mahattara Jentaka at its head came from Vatanagara 
and built a temple of the goddess AranyavasinT. Jentaka at the 
instance of the members of this community also started an agara 
in Aranyakupagiri.*® The Mahajanas form the next important 
element of the population of Mewar after the BhTls.** In the 
Chitorgarh inscription of 1274 A.D, STla is described as having 
taken the Goddess of Victory (Jaya^rT) who became disgraced by 
coming into contact with the inimical matangas after bathing 
her in water from the edge of his sword. Peterson takes matahgas 
to mean chandalas.’^ But the word is also used in the sense of 
Kiratas, mountaineers, barbarians, etc.,’* and as such may refer 
to the Bhils as well. If this is accepted then the statement of 
the Chitorgarh inscription may imply a temporary loss of fortune 
suffered by the infant Guhila power at the hands of the Bhils, 
and the tragic end of Nagaditya, referred to by Tod, may have 
been an actual fact. The position was, however, retrieved by his 
successor. 

We have already pointed out that in the Kumbhalgarh 
Prafasti the name of 8lla, between Mahendranaga and Aparajita, 
is replaced by that of Bappa. This last name is regarded by 
scholars as a biruda.’* Hence the aforesaid record seems to sug¬ 
gest that Slla and Bappa were regarded as identical in the days 
of KumbhS. Tod informs u$ that Bappa is frequently styled 
S^aila (Slla) and in inscriptions Sailadlsa (Slladhl^a, STladitya?},^* 
Some modern scholars are inclined to regard this identity as not 
plausible. They draw our attention to the evidence of 
£kalihgamah§tmya of the time of Kumbha and the Ekalihg^ 
Puraiia of the time of Rayamalla both of which give the date 
733 A.D. for Bappa.”a According to the latter work it was the 
yev of lys abdication. In support of this tradition it is pointed 
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out that the datum is introduced with the words yad uktarii 
puratanaih kavibhih (as hath been said by old poets), and the 
suggestion has been made that it was probably copied from some 
old records. In later traditions Bappa is represented as having 
conquered the fort of Chitor from Miina Mori. The latter is 
identified with a homonymous prince mentioned in ar^ inscrip¬ 
tion of 713 A.D. found at Chitor. Hence ii is inferred that the 
■'Bappa” of tradition lived sometime between 713 A.D. and 753 
A.l). As .mia was ruling in 64H A.D. his identity with this ‘Bappa’ 
is held to be impossible."* MM. Ojha and Dr. Bhandarkar pro¬ 
pose to identify the traditional Bappa with Kfdabhoja and Khum- 
mana I respectively.'" The latter has quiet recently modified his 
views and urges tliat as the name of Guhilaputra Siihha (grandson 
of Khuinmana I) is coupled with Hariiarasi (in the Chitorgarh 
inscription of 1335 V.S.) he is probaldy identical with the tradi¬ 
tional Bappa of liis family."* 

We feel some difficulty in preferring the evidence of the 
Ekalihga Mahaimyti and the Ekalingapurana to that of the 
Kumbhalgarh Prasasti. The writer of this epigraph, too, based 
his account of kings on old pra.sastis cf: — 

atah srirajavam-sotra pra[vyakta]h [pro][chyatedhuna] 

chirantana pra[.sasiT]nrima[ne]ka[na]ma[iah (vc)kshana]t "* 

Under the circumstances we can not say which evidence can 
claim priority of time. 

As to Bappa’s conquest of Chitor from the Mori prince, the 
tradition possibly became current onlv in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. It is found in the Rajapra.sasti Mahakavya 
(1(175 A.D.). Ncn.sT’s Khyata (a contemporary of Yasovanta.siniha), 
and in the Annals of Mewar by 'Pod.**' Abul Fazl who wrote 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century seems to have been 
ignorant of it. He speaks of Bappa’s acquisition of the king'dom 
from certain BhTl princes, .sons of a chieftain named Mancialika, 
whom he treacherously put to death,Jahangir (1 (>05-27) tells 
us that the Sisodias came into the hilly country of Mewat (sic) 
and hy (degrees got into their po.ssession the fort of flhitor,*® 
With the exception of the Rajapra.sasti not a single epigraph, so 
^far discovered, associates Bappa with Chitor. Phe KklihgjT 
Iilscription of 971 A.D. in which we get the earliest reference 
tojihe hero, says that he lived at Nagahrada.’'*'' The Chitorgarh 
fjrijscription of 1274 A.D. records that Bappa came from Ananda- 
pfura and through the grace of Haritara.*ii, became the lord of 
Medapata.** The Abu Inscription of 1285 A.D., the Kumbhalgarh 
in.scription of i4()0 A.D, and the EkIihgjT inscription of 1488 A.D. 
also contain the same information.®'’, liven the Jagainarayana 
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temple iiiscripiion of 165* A.D. of the time of Jagatsiihha, father 
of Rajasimha, simply states that Bappa obtained his kingdom 
as a gift from the God !§iva (^ivadattrajyah).** Not a word is 
spoken about his attack on C^hitor. On the other hand we have 
evidence to show that Chitor was in possession of a prince styled 
“Kukkreswar” till 754 A.D., i.c. one year after the date of Bappa’s 
alleged abdication.-' As the name of the former is -not met with 
in the lists of Guhila princes it is difficult to reconcile his posses¬ 
sion of the fort with the conquest of the same by Bappa, unless ^ 
we assume that he was a feudatory of the Guhilas, of which there 
is no evidence. The most important places in the earlv annals 
of the Guhilas were Nagda and Ahar in the south-west of Mewar 
where all the ancient inscriptions of the dynasty have been found. 
The first prince of the Mewar family about whom it can be 
definitely staled that he was in possession ol Chitor was Jaitra- 
siihha. 'Fhc conclusion i.s, therefore, forced upon us that the 
fortre.ss was not possibly conquered by Bappa, and we should 
regard the tradition recorded in the latter hall of seventeenth 
century as apocryphal. 

In the present slate of our knowdedge the determination of the 
place of the Bappa of traditional talcs in the genealogical list 
of the Guhilas is beset with difficulties. That he was looked 
upon as an important king is evident from the legends that have 
gathered round him. I'he reference to his elevation to the throne 
of Mewar through the grace of Haritara.s probably indicates that 
he lost his ancestral possessions. Fhe same conclusion is perhaps 
implied by the statement of the (^hitorgarh inscription of 1274 
A.D., that he obtained navarajyalakshmlih (new royal fortune).” 
This recalls to our mind the overthrow of the Guhila power by 
the Bhils during the reign of Niiga. and its restoration by .^Tla. 
Tod also says that Bappa came immediately after Naga. Hence 
the identity of Bappa and .^Tla suggestetl by the evidence of the 
Kumbhalgarh Pra.^asti does not .seem to be tpiite implausible. 

STla was succeeded by Aparajita. 'Phe Udaipur Victoria Hall 
inscription of his time, dated 661 A.D. confers upon him only 
conventional prai.se. It records the construction of a temple of 
Vishnu by YaJlomatT, wife of Varahasiihha, “the leader of the 
forces” of Aparajita. It is interesting to note that while thef‘ 
ruling prince is simply styled a raja, the commander of his armji<' 
is called a maharaja.” i 

Aparajita’s successor was probably Mahendra(bhalia) (Ma- 
hlndrabhata). The relationship between them is not known. The 
latter was succeeded by his son Kalabhoja. Tod tells us that hiS 
warlike qii.^lities are extolled in an inscription which he j^scovered 
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in the valley of Nagda.’* In the Atpur inscription, Kilabhoja 
is described as resplendant like the sun (arkasama^obhitah). The 
Abu inscription of 1*85 A.D. says that he was the crest ornament 
of the princes of his family (kulanripa^rentsiromapdanah). We 
Icam from the same record that "he put an end to the amorous 
pleasure of Choda women and was a chastiser of the lord of 
Karnata’’.** As in all probability only one reign intervened 
between him and Aparajita, it will not be unreasonable to place 
him towards the close of the seventh or the beginning of the 
eighth century. The Karnatas mentioned above may in that case 
refer to the Chalukyas of Vatapi who under Vinayaditya (680-96 
A.D.) claims to have exercised suzerainty over the Cholas and led 
an expedition to Northern India.” 

Kalabhoja's son and successor was Khummana I. Tod records 
on the authority of the Khummana Raso that a Muslim invasion 
swept over Mewar during his reign. The name of the invader 
is given as "Mahmud Khorashan Pat”. The obvious reference is 
to the famous Sultan of Ghazna. Realising the chronological 
difficulty regarding the contemporaneity of Mahmud and Khum¬ 
mana 1, and accepting the traditional date of the latter as correct, 
Tod made the supposition that the invader was the Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mamun (813-33 A.D.)^'^“ Ojha has pointed out the 
untrustworthy characted of the Khummana Raso, and observes that 
if there is any truth in the tradition recorded in that work then 
the invasion must have taken place during the reign of Kum- 
mana II.®^ But Tod expressly tells us that the prince was the 
immediate successor of Kalabhoja, i.e. Khummana I. As he most 
probably flourished during the first half of the eighth century 
we perhaps find in the Raso a reference to the incursions made 
by the forces of Junaid, the Arab governor of Sind. Among the 
places raided and conquered mention is made of Marmad or 
Mirmad, (Maru-Mada i.e. portions of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer), 
al-Mandal (Mandor or Mandalgarh ?), Dahnaj, Barwas (Broach). 
IJzain (Ujjain), al-Malibah (Malava), Bahrimad, al-Baiiam^n 
(Vallamandala) and al-Jurz (Gurjara land).®* The NausarT Plates 
of Avanijanairaya Pulake^in of Lata also refer to this invasion of 
the Arabs in course of which they defeated the Saindhavas, the 
Kachchhellas, Surashtra, the Chavotkatas, the Mauryas, the Gur- 
jaras and other kings.®* It will be seen from the above that 
several kingdoms lying in the vicinity of Mewar were affected by 
these foreign raids. An advanced section of the Islamic force 
may have reached the valley of the Aravallis and Khummin^ 1 
in^ay have distinguished himself by defending his territory. 
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About Khummana’s son and successor Mattata the Chitorgarh 
inscription of 1*74 A,D. says that he wrote the praise of his 
victory, with the drops of tears from their eyes, on the slab of 
bosoms of the wives of the proud adversaries of Malava.-'^ Assign¬ 
ing a period of twenty-five years in the average to each of the 
intervening reigns from Aparajita ( 6 ( 5 1 A.D.) to Bhatripatta II 
(942-43 A.D.), Mattata may be placed in the third quarter of the 
eighth cenuirv. From the Sahjan grant of Amoghavarsha I we 
come to ktiow that Dantidurga made a Hiianyagarbhadana at 
Ujjain about 75j A.D. * From the relcrcnce to Gujaresa and 
other princes (pratlhaiTb kriiaih yena Gurjjaresadi rajakam) in 
that connection it has been inferred that Ujjain was at that time 
in occupation of the Guijaras.®'-’ In the colophon of the Han- 
variisa of Jinasena mention is made of ‘Avaniibhubhrit’, which is 
taken b\ some to be an epithet of Vaisaraja, the Pratihara king 
mentioned in the same text."’ It may be pointed out on the 
other hand that in the T’udikala (Jodhpur state) inscription of 
815 .\.D. the Marwar region is disiinctlv referred to as the 
sniavi.shaxa of the Pi-ailhd!as," and in the Gwalior Prasasti, the 
hill forts of Malava are said to have been acquired, apparently 
for the first time, b\ Nagabhaia 11 .'- In the absence of a definite 
chronology it is difficult to s:iy whether Mattata came into collision 
with the rising |)ower of the Rashtrakuias or the Guvjava- 
Pratlharas. 


' Chitorgarh Ins. of 1331 W .S. (Bliav. Ins., 75, vr. 10-11); 

Abu Ins. t)f 1312 y. S. {Ibid., 85, vr. 10). 

Kumbhalgarh Ins of 1.717 V, S. (£. I.. XXIV, 323, Vr. 127). 

FklirijT Ins. of 1747 V. S. (Bha\. Ins., 118, Verse ifi). 

Hihitogarh Ins,, of 1331 (Vr. 13); Abu In.s. of 1342 (Vr. 12). 

Kui7ibha]garh Ins. of 1777 V. S. {Yr. 127). 

■' Bhav. Ins. 70 (line 7). 

^ E. I., XXll, 288 (Vr. 3). 

* I. A., 1910. p. igi, Vr. i. 

* e.g., Abii Ins. of 1342; Kumbhalgarh Ins. of 1717. 

^ Abu Ins. of 1342 (Verse 13). 

* I. A., igiO; 191; Kumbhalgarh Ins. of 1717 (Vr. 139). 

Dr. Bhandarkar takes Mahendra and N 3 ga of the Atpur 
inscription separately. But the Kumbhalgarh inscription gives 
Mahindranaga as a name of a single indi\idual. We do not find 
any necessity for separation. 1 he form of the name receives 
support from the fact that another prince of the family was known 
as Mahendra (bhatta) or Mahindrabhata, I. A., 1910, 191 f.n. 12; 
E. I., XXIV. 324 (Vr. 140). 

»E. I., XXIV, Vr. 139. 

tasinin Guhilavarhsebhud Bhojanamavanisvarah 

iasm 5 n Mahlndranagahvo Bappakhyakh-ApafSjitah 
•aTgd. I, 259. 
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E. L. XX, 97 ff. 

"I. G. (R). 117. 

Chitorgarh Ins. of 1331 V. S. (Vr. 20). Cf. Petersoirs trans¬ 
lation ^Bhav. Ins., p. 79). 

Aptc, Sansknt-English l 3 ictionary, p. 754. 

*‘Cf. C. I. 1 ., Ill, i^n; Hist. Raj., I, 408 f; I. A., 1910, p. tgi. 
Tod. I, 261 n. , 

''a Raj. Hist. I, 410 fl.; D. H. N. I.. II, 1158; I. A., 1910, 190. 

>• Ibid. 

Raj, Hist. I, 409, D. H. N. I.. 11, 1159, I. A., 1910, p. 190. 
’* E. I., XX, App. 84, f.n. 6. 

»•£. I. XXIV. 324, Verse 138. 

*«E. I., XX, App. No. i37rKhyata, p. 11. Tod, I, 266. 

Ain, II, 268. 

®®Tuzuk. I. 250. 

” }. B. B. R. A. S., XXII, 166 f. 

** Bhav. Ins., p, 75 (Vr. g). 

** E. I. XXIV, 322, Vr. 123; Bhav. Ins. 118. Vr. 12. 

^•E. I., XXIV, 65 (Vr. 7).‘ 

"'Tod, HI. 1823. 

Bhav. Ins., 75, Verse 11. 

»» E. I., IV. 31. 

•'« Tod, I, 283. 

Bhav, Ins., 85. Verse 15. 

Fleet, Kanarese Disiricis, p. 368. 

•■’•''Tod, I, 283, 28h, 291 f. 

Hist. Raj.. 1 , 420, 422 f. 

Majnnidar, Gurjara-Pratlharas, p. 21; (Jour. Dept, of 
Letters, X). 

Arab invasion of India, p. 4o-.p: (Journal of India Hist., 
X, Part I). 

"‘Bomb. Gaz., I, Part I, logn. 

"'Bhav. In.s., 75, Verse 25. 

"" E. I., XVIII, 243. (Verse 9). 

'''® Majunidar, Gujarapratihara, p. 25: Tripathi, (Hi.story of 
Kanauj, p. 226. 

“ Gurjarapratiharas. p. 23 f: Hist, of Kanauj. 225. 

E. I., IX, p. 200, line 7. 

‘"E. I., XVIII, p. 108. 



CHAPTER V 


PERIOD OF RASHTRAKCTA-PRATIHARA CONFLICT 

The Chitogarh inscription of 713 A.D. introduces us to a 
dynasty of four princes of the Tvashtri family—Mahesvara, Bhlma, 
Bhoja and his son Mana. All of them seem to have ruled in 
Malwa. We are told that BhTma had his ‘abode’ at Avanti, and 
Mana is called ‘lord of Malwa’.^ The find spot of the inscription 
indicates that at the beginning of the eighth century A.D. eastern 
Mewar had become an appanage of the kingdom of Mana. The 
prince probably lost his life or was overthrown during the period 
of confusion following the incursions of Junaid in ‘Uzain’ and 
‘Al-Maliba. In the middle of the century Ujjain seems to have 
become a Rashirakuta dependency.® Mana’s possession in Mewar 
about this time passed under the control of a prince styled 
“Kukkresvara” as evidenced by the Chitorgarh inscription of 754- 
55 A.D.® We have no details about him and his precise relation¬ 
ship with the Rashtrakutas or their PratThara contemporaries can 
not be determined. 

Towards the end of the eighth century or in the beginning 
of the next the hill forts of Malava were conquered bv the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king Nagabhata II.We learn from the Nilgund and 
the .Siriir niscriptions of Anioghavarsha I that his father Govinda 
III ‘fettered’ the (iurjaras who dwelt on the hill forts of Chitra- 
kuta (sa-Gurjj.iram.s-Chitrakuia-giridurggasthan).'' Fleet is pro¬ 
bably right in identifying the place with Chitor in Mewar.* It may 
be pointed out in this connection that its identity with the sacred 
spot of the same name in Bundelkhand does not seem to be 
plausible. 'That place attained fame as a holy place and not as 
an important strategic or political centre. If our view^a be 
correct the Gurjara*Pratiharas were firmly established in the eastern 
parts of Mewar sometimes between 794 and 814 A.D.^ The con¬ 
quest was made either by Vatsaraja (flo. 783-84 A.D.) or by Naga¬ 
bhata II (flo. 815 A.D.). In spite of temporary .setbacks the 
Gurjara hold was not relaxed upon the fort till about 939 A.D. 
The Karhad and the Deoli plates of Krishna III inform us that 
on hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds of the southern 
region (by Krishna while yet a crown prince) the hope abput 
KHlihjara «and Chitrakuta vanished from the heart of the Gur- 
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jaras”." fhis indicates conlinnaiion of some form of Gurjara 
occupation of C.'hitor till the expansion of the Rashtrakuta power 
under Krishna III. The PratThara king Mahendrapala II seems 
to have recovered the lost gvound as he exercised control over 
Malwa in 946 A.D. as evidence by his Pratabgarh inscription.* 

'I he epoch of Gurjara expansion and ascendenc); in the 
countiie.s with which we are immediately concerned probably 
extended from the close of the eighth to the middle of the tenth 
century—from the rise of Vatsaraja to the clo.se of the reign of 
Mahendrapala II. It is true that the Pratihara power was often 
challenged by the Rashtrakutas of the south and the Palas of 
eastern India/but on the whole they were able for more than a 
century (836-946 .\.D.) to maintain themselves in Rajpiilana and 
Malwa against great odds. 

To this period of Gurjara PratThara a,sccndency we should 
perhaps assign the reigns of the six Guhila princes—Bhatripau.a I. 
who was a devotee of Sankara.'* .Siriiha, Khnmmana II, Mahayaka, 
Khummana III and Bhairipatta II. The first four of these are 
mere names, and it is probable that they did not plav any impoi- 
tant part in the history of their famil). We would not be far 
wrong if we hazard the conjecture that the PratTharas not only 
occupied Chiior, the name of who.se local rulers arc not definitely 
known, but also brought under their sway the small principality 
of the Guhilas which was then confined to the south-west of 
Mewar and had its capita) probably at Nagda or Aghata, 

The “fettering” of the Ciurjaras of Chitrakuta by Govinda III 
obviously alludes to the defeat inflicted b) him on iNagabhaia II 
in c. 807-08 A.D.“ It is not impossible that Chitrakuta was 
actually held for a time bv the Rashtrakutas. The Dabok inscrip¬ 
tion.'^ reveals that in 813 A.D. the rule of one Paramabhatiaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Parainesvara Dhavalappadeva extended oveir 
Dhavagarta, modern Dhor, in north-eastern Mewar. The identity 
of this prince is not known. The date of the inscripifon indicates 
his rise only a few years after the discomfiture suffered by Naga- 
bhata II at the hands of Govinda III. It has been suggested, that 
the name of Dhavalappa indicates his southern origin.'* If this 
be regarded as correct then we should perhaps assume that 
Govinda III planted a colonv in Mewar with Dhavalappa as its 
governor. Govinda’s successor Amoghavarsha I was a mere boy at 
the time of his accession and a struggle for the throne broke out 
almost immediately. Taking advantage ot this Dhavalappa seems 
to have assumed full sovereign titles. 

It is interesting to note that the feudatory of Dhavalappa at 
Dhavagarta was a Guhilaputra named Dhanika. Tl^e Nasun 
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inscription of 830 A.D, refers to a Mahamaridale^vara Tsanabhaja, 
son of Dhanika.’^ If the latter be identical with the hoinonyni- 
mous person mentioned in the Dhor inscription of 813 A.D. then 
it is just po.ssible that Lsanabhata too was a feudatory of Dhava- 
bappa or his successor. The Rashtrakuta ascendency probably did 
not last long. The PraiTharas under Bhoja I fully consolidated 
their power and retrieved their lost ground. The fortress of 
Chiior was probably recovered by them about this time. 

We learn from the Benares grant of the Kalachuri prince 
Karna that his remotest ancestor Kokkalla I granted freedom from 
fear to Bhoja, V'allabharaja, Harsha, the Chitrakuta-bhupala and 
.^ahkaragana.'-' Chitiakuia of this passage is usually identified 
with the famous place of the same name in Bundelkhand and 
H-arsha is taken to refer to the Chandella prince bearing the same 
appellation. 'There are. however, certain difficulties is accepting 
this view. We have already noted above that Chitrakuia in 
Bundelkhand was never regarded as an important military outpost 
or political centre. Hence Chitrakuta of this passage possibly 
refers to the famous hillfort of Mewar. Secondly there are some 
chronological difficulties in identifying Harsha with the Chandella 
prince of the same name. Kokkalla was the father-in-law of the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishna II (c. 878-812 A.D.), and in all proba¬ 
bility an elder contemporary of him. We may therefore place him 
in the latter half of the ninth century A.D. A Khajuraho inscrip¬ 
tion tells us that the Chandella Harsha (or his son Yasovarman), 
placed Kshitipala again on the throne.'* The last named prince 
is identified with the PratThara Mahipala, a contemporary of the 
Rashtrakuta king Indra III, who married a great grand daughter 
of Kokkalla and was himself a great-grand-son of Kokkalla through 
his daughter.*’ The proposed identification of Harsha of the 
Benaras grant w'ith Harsha Chandella would imply that the latter 
was at one and the same time a contemporary of Indra III and 
the father-in-law of that king’s grandfather Krishna II. This 
does not seem to be probable. Hence for the identification of 
Kokkalla's contemporary we should perhaps turn to some other 
person. It is interesting to note that the Chatsu inscription of 
Guhila Baladitya mentions a Guhila prince named Harsha who 
was a contemporary of a Bhoja and a Vallabharaja. To the 
former he presented a horse and the daughter of the latter he 
took as his wife.** Bhoja is usually identified with the Pranhara 
king Bhoja I (936 to 882 A.D.), who was a contemporary of Kok- 
kalla—if our date for the Kalachuri prince is accepted. Hence 
the identity of Harsha, Bhoja, and Vallabharaja of the Ch^fsu 
inscription with Harsha, Bhoja and Vallabharaja of the Benares 
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grant can not be regarded as entirely impossible. The descrip¬ 
tion of Harsha a.s Chitrakuta-bhupala can easily be explained if 
we think that he acted as governor of the place on behalf of 
Bhoja, whom he offered horsEs according to the Chatsu record. 

The death of the Pratlhara Mahcndrapala I, sometimes after 
c. 908 A.D., was foil lowed by a period of turmoil. The hereditary 
enemies of the south renewed their incursions. Their king 
Indra III ravaged the fortune of Mahodaya sometime before 9*7 
A.D. The evident weakness of the central power seems to have 
brought about a change in the status of the Guhila princes of 
south-western Mewar, I’hus Mahayaka’s son and successor Khuni- 
mana III is described in the Chitorgarh inscription of 1*74 A.D. 
as one whose feet were illuminated by the crest jewels of princes 
(bhupalachudamani^rcnigrahabhasitam[g]hrih).*® The Saciadt 
iiLscription of 1439 A.D. tells us that he made gifts of gold after 
weighing himself with his queen and son (rajhT-suta-yuta-sva- 
suvarna-tula-tolaka)-" We should probably identify him with the 
prince of the same name who is credited with a similar Tuladana 
in the Kurabhalgarh Prasasti (harshacl-yo-tolayat-svam-nija-suta- 
grihinT-saihyutani).^' It is further stated about Khummana in the 
last mentioned record that he went out on a digvijaya in course of 
which he defeated the Aiigas, Kalihgas, Vahgas, Trilihgas, 
Surashtras, Chodas, Dravidas and Gaudas.®- This description is 
perhaps conventional. But if one compares this account with 
the famous laud of Mahipala (Pratlhara) in the Prachanda- 
padava,®’ the conjecture may be ha?urded that Khummana had 
a share in the repulse of the southerners who invaded northern 
India under Indra III. 

Khummana Ill’s son and successor Bhatripatta II is described 
in the Atpur inscription of 977 A.D. as an unique ornament of 
the three worlds (lokatrayakatilaka). In the Pratabgarh inscrip¬ 
tion of 94**43 A.D. he is styled a Maharajadhiraja.®"* This 
suggests that he was able to improve further his position as a 
ruler. In this connection it is interesting to note that his queen 
Mahalakshml was a Rashnakuta princess.®* We have already 
referred to the claim made by Krshna III that hearing of his 
conquests in the south (c. 939 A.D.) the Gurjaras gave up their 
hope regarding Kalinjara and Chitrakuta. Some scholars think 
that he occupied these fortresses. What interests us most is the 
assumption of the title of Maharajadhiraja by Bhattipac^, whose 
queen was born in the Rashtrakuta family, within a very short 
time of the aforesaid claims of Krishna III. After the middle of the 
loth century we can no longer associate the Gurjarai with any 
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part of Mewar, and it is likely that they withdrew from this 
region not long afterwards. 

We have two inscriptions of the time of Bhatripatta II. The 
Partabgarh inscription of 942-43 A.D. records that he granted a 
piece of land situated in the PalaSakCipikagrama to the Sun God 
Indraditya of Ghontavarshika. The temple was erected by the 
Chahamana Indraditya, a feudatory of the PratThara king 
Vinayakapala.-* This suggests that even in 942-43 A. D. Bhatri¬ 
patta did not probably repudiate his overlord. The other inscrip¬ 
tion is dated V,S. iooo(?) i,e. 943-44 A.D. It records the erection 
of a temple of Adivaraha.-’^ 


‘ Tod, II, 9*0-21. 

“ Cf. the Hiranyagarbhadana of Dantidurga at L’jjain. 

»Tod. Ill, 1823. 

* E. I.. XVIII, 108, Vr. IK 

* E. I., VI, 102-7; !•« 

Fleet takes Gurjara and Chitrakfita separately (VI, 106; 
VII, 207). 

* E. I., VII. 207, n 10. 

*a As already stated Fleet takes Gujara and Chitrakuta 
.separately. 

’ The dates belong to the reign of Govinda III. 

Fleet, Kanarese District, pp, 394 95. 

* E. I., IV, 284 (Verse 30), 289; E. I., V, 194 (Verse 25). 

•E. I., XIV, 1820. 

Bhav. Ins., 75 (Vr. 27). 

” Majuradar, Op. Cit., p. 44. 

** E. I., XX, pp. 122 ft. The Dhanop (in Shahpura chief- 
ship) Inscriptions of Chahchha, dated 1006 A.D. reveals, the exis¬ 
tence of a Rashtrakuta principality in this region. But the date 
of the foundation is not known. 

**1230. 

123. 

E. I., II, 300 ff (Vr. 7); D. H. N. I., II, 673, 753. 

** E. I., I. 122, line 10; D. H. N, I., II, 672. 

‘^Altekar, Rashtrakutas (Genealogical Table on p. 104). 

“E, I., XII. 15, Verses 18, 19, 24. 

“ Bhav. Ins., 76, Vr. 36. 

Arch. Surv. Rep., (1907-8), 345 ff. 

E. I., XXIV. Vr. 134. 
ibid., Vr. 136. 

D. H. N. I, Vol. I, 570 n. 

« E. I.. XIV, 187. 

“ I. A.. 1910, p. 191. 

«E. I.. XIV, 176 ff. 

” Hist.*Raj, I. 425. 
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SUCCESSORS OF BHATRIPATTA II 

We have now reached ;i stage in the histor\ of Mewar when 
it emerges as a compact little principality with an organised 
administration, a flourishing commercial life and an intelligible 
^'steni of foreign relations. 7 'he dominating factor in regard to 
the last mentioned aspect of its history is no longer the rivalry 
between the Pratlharas in the north attd the Rashnakutas in the 
south. The Pratihara power had received a serious blow bv the 
loss of the fort of Gwalior which was octupied by the Kachchha- 
paghatas some time befoie 977 A.I), and the secession of its 
western and southern pro\ince.s. 1 he Rashtrakuta power collapsed 
in 973 A.D. after reverses sustained at the hands of the Paramara 
Sivaka and the Chalukya d aila II. The Paramara was the new 
star that appeared in west Indian horizon. The period on which 
we now enter in the history of Mewar is in the main an age of 
Paramara ascendency which was not seriously challenged till the 
middle of the eleventh century. The chief antagonists of this 
power were the Chalukyas of Kahani. the (ihauliikyas of (iujarat. 
the Chaharnanas of sakambhaii (Sambhar region) and the 
Kalachuris of Dahala in the C.'entral Province^ The last three 
play their part in the Mewar drama. With the fall of Bhoja 
Paramara, and the period of confusion that followed, the present 
chapter ends. 

In matters of admini.stration the little Guhila principality is 
already possessed of a bureaucratic machinery. But signs were 
not w’anting that centrifugal tendencies were at work. Some of 
the offices were becoming hereditary. The capital was located 
for some time at Aghata where most of the inscriptions of the 
early successors of Bhatripaita II have been found. Towards the 
end of the century the city was sacked by the famous Paramara 
king Muhja. It seems that after this the importance of Aghata 
was to some extent dimmed. The city named Nagahrada comes 
prominently to the forefront. The Guhila prin^cipality also 
received some accretion of territory. In the Bijapur Inscription 
of the Rashtrakuta Balaprasada of Hastlkundl, dated 997 A.D. 
Agl\ata is described as the pride of Medapata.^ This implies that 
part of the land of the Medas was incorporated with tke Guhila 
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territory. A later prince of our perio<l Hariisapala is styled in a 
Kalachuri record as a ruler of Pragvata.'a The exact identity of 
this place is not known. We have, however, as yet no evidence 
to suggest that the rule of the Guhilas extended over any part of 
eastern Mewar, the chief centre of which was Chitrakuta or Chitor. 

Having given a general survey of the period traated in this 
chapter, we now turn to a chronological account ot the reigns of 
the prince.s of the age. 

Bhatripatia II was succceeded by his son, Allata, born of the 
Rashtrakuta queen, sometime before t)r,i A.D. He married 
HariyadevT, a Huna princess, apparently of the Hiinamandala 
referred to in a Gaonri Clopper Plate inscription of Vakpati- 
Munja®. It may be noted tliat Allata's Paramara contemporary 
Harsha-Slyaka, as well as his two immediate successors canie in 
conflict with the Hunas. It is not unlikely that the Hunas entered 
into a marriage alliance with the Ciuhilas in order to stem back 
the tide of Paramara expansion. We learn from an unpublished 
fragmentary inscription from Ahar that Allata killed his powerful 
enemy Devapala. MM. Ojha has tentatively suggested that he 
might be identical with the successor of the PratThara king 
Mahendrapala II who bore the same name-J. 

Interesting light is thrown on the internal administration in 
the days of Allata by the Ahar Saranesvara temple inscription.’ 
It mentions a group of officials, namely the Sandhivigrahika 
(minister of peace and war) Durlabharaja. Akshapanilikas (keepers 
of records) Mayura and Sarnudra, Vandipati (officer-in-charge of 
prison) Naga, Bhishagaraja (Royal physician) Rudraditya, PratT¬ 
hara (Chamberlain or Door Keeper) Yasopushpa, and Amatya 
(Councillor) Mammata. The reference to a Bhishagaraja empha¬ 
sizes the importance attached to the art of healing. The adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the Guhilas in the.se early times, broadly 
speaking, did not differ fundamentally from that prevailing under 
the Guptas and their successor in the Gangetic valley. The 
predominance of clan interest which was marked in later ages 
was po.ssibly due to the growth of centrifugal forces and the need 
of adjusting the system to the situation created by foreign 
invasions. 

We learn from the same record that Aghala was visited by 
the merchants of Karnata (southern part of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency with some adjoining areas), Madhyade^a (Upper Ganges 
Valley), Lata (South Gujarat) and Takka (in the Punjab). This 
implies that the Guhila capital was in a flourishing state and 
constituted an important centre of trade which lay on a caravan 
route in •Western India. 
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Ill the domain of religion the reign of Ailata saw the cons¬ 
truction of the Saranesvara temple as evidenced bv the famous 
record dated 1008 and 1010 V.S. (951 and 953 A.D.) found in it. 
It is interesting to note that a prominent part in the building of 
this edifice was taken by the queen-dowager Mahalakshiiil who 
belonged to a family (Rashirakuta) that erected man) of .the most 
marvellous shrines of the Deccan. 

Allala’s son and successor Naravahana is spoken of in eulo¬ 
gistic terms in the Atpur inscripiion of 977 A.D. but we find no 
reference to any specific achievement of this prince. A fragmen¬ 
tary Ahar inscripiion (probably belonging to the reign of this 
king) tells us that he appointed .' 5 rlpati, .son of Mayura in his 
father’s post of Akshapaialika^ The tendency for the offices to 
become hereditar) may be noted. The EklihgT inscription of |Jhe 
time of Naravahana dated 971 A.D. tells us that he was a worship¬ 
per of ^iva (Girisutapati). It records the erection of the temple 
of the God Ekalihga by several members of the Lakulisa-Pasupata 
.sect of the .Saivas®. The epigraph is of interest as containing the 
earliest reference to the God Ekalihga, the patron deity of the 
royal house of Mewar. From the .second century A.C. to the 
middle of the tenth Vishnu appears to have been the favourite 
dciiy. We now enter upon the period of 5 aiva ascendary. 

Naravahana probably married the daughter of the Chahamana 
prince Jejaya,* Nothing is known about the next price Sali- 
vahana. He obviously ruled for a very short time between 971 
and 977 A.D., the dates of his father and son respectively. 

Salivahana’s son and successor ^aktikumara is described in 
the Atpur inscription of 977 A.D. as being possessed of thiee 
elements of power (^aktitrayorjitah), namely prabhu^akti (majesty), 
mantra^akti (counsel) and utsahasakti (energy). This suggests 
that the Guhila prince attained some importance as a ruler. He 
placed Mattata and Gundala, sons of ^ripati, in charge of all the 
business of the city of Aghata (Ahar or Atpur). 7 ’he former also 
succeeded his father in his office of Akshapatalika. 

The Bijapur inscription of the time of the Rashtrakuta prince 
Balapra.sada of Hastikundl, dated 997 A.D. credits his father 
Dhavala with having granted shelter to a king of Medapata when 
Munjaraja the famous Paramara king destroyed Aghata^. 
Dhavala in his old age abdicated his throne in favour of his son 
Balaprasada. Hence it is likely that the event alluded to occurred 
sometime before 997 A.D. This date also receives confirmation 
from the fact that Munja himself was killed by the Chalukya 
Taila II of Kalyanl sometime between 994 and 997 A.D.* The 
description of Atpur (identified with Aghata) in the inscription of 
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Saktikuraara, dated 977 A.D., suggests that the city was still in 
tact till that date. Hence MM. Pandit Ojha may be right in 
assigning the Paramara invasion to the reign of Saktikumara. 

Inscriptions engraved on two pillars of the cenotaph of RSvat 
Bham Singh of Deoli at JTran (Gwalior state) dated 1000 A.D. 
and 1008 A.D. gives to one Vigrahapala, who was born in the 
family of the Guhilaputras of Nagahrada the title mahasamanta- 
dhipati.* This shows that certain members of the Guhila family 
accepted a subordinate status under the suzerainty of some other 
power in the very beginning of the eleventh century A.D. The 
invasion of Munja taken along with the known facts of the time 
of his nephew Bhoja suggest that in all probability the overlord 
was no other than the Paramara ruler of Malava. If this view 
Ije correct then either Vakpati Munja, himself or his immediate 
successors Sindhuraja and Bhoja extended their authoritv over the 
Guhila principality. 

Throughout the first half of the eleventh century Mewar 
seems to have constituted a dependency of Malwa The eastern 
part of the state, where stood the famous fortress of Chitor, was 
annexed by the Paramaras. We lost sight of Chitrakuta since it 
formed a bone of contention between Krishna III Rashtrakuta, 
and his Pratihara contemporary. During the interval between the 
middle of the tenth century and the first quarter of the eleventh, 
we catch an interesting glimpse of the fortress in the annals of 
the Chauhans which state that the Nadol Chahamana Lakshmana 
“collected transit duties from the further gate of Anhilwara and 
levied tribute from the prince of Chitor”'®. It is not known who 
this prince of Chitor was. We have, however, no evidence to 
connect him with the Guhila family of Aghata and Nagahrada. 

In the thirties of the eleventh century we find the fort graced 
by the presence of the Paramara monarch. We learn from the 
Tlrthakalpa of Jinaprabha Suri that Bhoja, son of Sindhuraja and 
nephew of Munja, was living in Chitor in 1031 A.D.'®a Alberuni, 
the famous Muslim scholar refers to “Jattaraur” as the capital of 
“Maiwar” about this period. We have already pointed out that 
N, L. Dey restored the word “Jattaraur” as Jetuttara**. There is, 
however, no cpigraphic reference to the latter name about this 
time. Can Jattaraur therefore stand for Chitor.^ The Chirwa 
inscription informs us that Bhoja built the 5 iva temple of Tribhu- 
vananarayana on the fort*“. His control over the Guhilas is 
implied by an Ujjain Plate inscription of 1078 V.S. (10*1 AJ).), 
which speaks of a grant made by the king in Nagadraha-pakhyjii^, 
pathaka^'® which may be identical with Nagda. The KunibhRl- 
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gar Prasasti refers to a lank called Bhojasara near that city. Here 
ivc probably find another memorial of the rule of Bhoja’^a. 

Saktikumara was succeeded bv his son Ambaprasada. In the 
Chilorgarh inscription of 1274’ A.D. he is described as a destroyer 
of all the arrogant Kshatriyas like Bhrigupati (i.e. ParasSurama)'"*. 
We learn from ihe PrithvTraja-vijasa-mahakavya of Jayanftka that 
he was sent to the abode of Yama with his army by Vakpati II. 
the Chahamana prince of SakambharT (Sambhar)*'. 

We must place the date of the above event between 999 A.D.. 
when Vakpaii’s grand father Durlabha was alive, and c.1055 A.D. 
when the Parainara king Hhoja, the vanquisher of Vakpati’s son 
VTryarama, was already dead and Jayasimha was on the throne of 
jMalwa. The period can be narrowed down still further when we 
remember that Govindaraja, the father of V'akpaii is credited by 
the Prabandhakosha with a victory over Sultan Mahmud (of 
Ghazna) which must have taken place sometime between 1000 
and 1026 A.D.'“a. We have adduced ground for the belief that 
the Guhila family was at this time in all probability a feudatory of 
Bhoja. The particular move of the G.hahamana leader doubtless 
constituted a challenge to the authority of the suzerain at Dhara. 
Retribution was not long delayed. VTryarama, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Vakpati, paid by his life the penalty for the offence of 
his predecessor. The PrithvTxajavijaya states that he met his doom 
at the hands of Bhoja, the lord ol Avanti**. 

There is some confusion in regard to the names of the suc¬ 
cessors of Ambaprasada. The Chitorgarh inscription of 1331 
V..S. (1274 A.D.) and the Abu inscription of 1342 V.S. (1285 A.D.), 
when read together leave the impression that the three imme¬ 
diate successors of Ambaprasada were Suchivarman, Naravarman 
(fl), and KTrtivarman. The Ahar Hastamata temple inscription’" 
informs us that .^uchivarman was a son of f>akiikumara and hence 
a younger brother of Ambaprasada. Naravarman is represented 
in the Abu inscription of J285 A.D., as a son of J 5 uchivarman’*. 
He w'ould in that case have to be regarded as a nephew of Amba- 
prasade. The Kumbhalgarh in.scription, how'cver, omits ;§uchi- 
varman and says that Ambaprasada had three brothers, namely, 
Nrvarmam, (probably the same as Naravarman, nri and nara being 
.synonymous), Ananiavarman and Yasovarman (probably the same 
as KTrtivarman, yasa and kTrti being synonymous). They seem to 
have ascended the throne one after another’*. I'hen came Joga- 
raja and with him the line of ^aktikumara became extinct*®. The 
succession now devolved upon Vairata, belonging to a collateral 
branch of the dynasty, who is represented as a descendant of 
Allata, the great-grand father of Saktikumara*’. 
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Very little is known of the immediate successors of Amba- 
prasada. They seem to have ruled for a short time. Ncnsi 
records a kavitva (a versified saying) that Berad (Vairata) did not 
humble himself before the rulers of Gurjara and Dahala.®® It is 
well known that the Paramara king Bhoja fell before a league of 
princes amongst whom Cliaulukya BhTma I of Gujarat and the 
Kalachuri Karna of Dahala deserve special mention.''’ The tradi¬ 
tion recorded b\ NensT seems to imph that Vairata rviinessed the 
overthrow ol the ruler of Malwa, who was lor a time the overlord 
of Mewar, but did not submit to the victors. 

No record has yet been discovered which ma\ suggest that 
the immediate successors of Bhoja retained the suzerainty of the 
Guhila principality. It is possible that during the period of con- 
fp^ion following the death of the great king of Dhara the ruler 
of Aghata and Nagahrada sought to recover his independence. 

Vairata’s successor Haiiisapala is represented in the Bheraghat 
imscription of AlhanadevI as having “humbled the (ircle of ail his 
foes combined”. We learn from the same source that his son 
Vairisirhha. “whose feet were irradiated by the crest jewels of the 
diadems of all the tributary chiefs prostrating themselves (before 
him)”,*^ occupied cities belonging to his enemies after driving 
them to take shelter in deep caves. It is difficult to say how far 
the above statement really corresponded t() actual facts. In any 
case the enemies mentioned therein can not be definitely identi¬ 
fied. Tod tells us that Bet si (probabU Vairisimha) killed the 
Ajmer ruler Durlabharaja, apparently the third Chahamana 
prince ol that name. But PrithyTrajavijaya informs us that he 
had a tragic end while fighting with the rnataiigas®''. The free¬ 
dom from the Malwa ttitelagc synchronises with the re.storation of 
the city of Aghata which had been destroyed by Mufija. Vaivi- 
sirhha who accomplished it. surrounded the city by walls on all 
the four sides which were adorned with gopuras®*. 

The next prince Vijayasiiiiha ascended the throne towards 
the beginning of the twelfth century A.O. The Kadmal Plates of 
his reign dated 1164 V.S. (tio8 A.D.) give him the epithet maha¬ 
raja. The Paldi inscriptiojt shows that he was still reigning in 
1173 V..S. (1116 A.D.)®^ The revived power of the family is 
reflected in the matrimonial alliances concluded about this time, 
Vijayasirhha married Syamaladcvi, daughter of Udayadilya. lord 
of Malava. AlhanadevI the child of this union—a daughter—was 
given in marriage with the Kalachuri prince Gayakarna of 
'FripurT. The accession of Vijayasiiiiha' took place at a time when 
the famous Chaulukya king Siddharaja-Jayasimha (c. lo^— 
c. 1144 was just beginning his career of aggrandisement in 
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course of which he overthrew the kingdom of the Paramaras, 
pushed his frontiers beyond the Chambal, and for a time at least 
held possession of SakambharT (Sambhar). The matrimonial 
alliances with the Paramaras and the Kalachuris may therefore 
imply that Vijayasiniha was alive to the new danger, 

' E. I. X, 20. 20, V., 10. 

Hist. Raj. I, 305 h. 

* E. I. 102! 

Hist. Raj, I, 428 n. 

•' Bhav. Ins. pp. 67 f. 

* Hist. Raj, I, 429. 

^J.B.B.R.A.S., XXII, i66ff: Bhav. Ins., 70. 

• C(. Atpur Ins. (I.A. igio, 191). The passage is ambiguous. 
■ E.I., X, 20, V. 10. 

•Fleet, Kanarese, District, 431; D.H.N.I., II, 857. 

• A.R.R.M. 1935-36, p. 2, 

'" Tod, II. 808V ‘ 

'"a Hist. Raj, I, 435-36 n. 

Cf. p. 210. 

E. I., XII, 288, 290 (Vr. 31). 

I. A., VI, 53. 

’"aE. I., XXIV. 317. 

Bhav. Ins., 77 (Vr. 50). 

''Hist. Raj, 1, 439 n. 

''aD.H.N.I., II, p. 1068. 

'•D.H.N.I., II, p. 1069. 

"Bhav. Ins., p. 77, 85(1. 

'•Bhav. Ins., p. 85, Vr. 23. 

'»E. I., XXIV, 324 (Vr. 142). 

•"E. I., XXIV. p. 324, Vr. 143. 

Ibid., (Vr. 143). 

Khyata, 20. 

” D.H.N.I., II. 869. 

••E. I., II, p. 12. 

“Tod, I. 297; D.H.N.I., II. 1069. 

“E. I., xxiv, 325 (V. 144). 
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CHAPTER VII 


CJHAULUKYAN ASCENDENCY 

J'hc rise of Siddharaja-Jasasiihha of Gujarat is- k landmark, 
not only in the history of his own country but also of C-cntral India 
and Rajputana. The provenance of his inscriptions suggests that 
his dominions extended as far as Udaipur in Gwalior, as well as 
Kotah, Banswara, Jodhpur and Jaipur in Rajputana'. As the 
terjitories under the great C^haulukya king almost surrounded 
Mewar on all sides, it is hardly likely that the land of the Guhilas 
escaped his attention. We have definite evidence that his succes¬ 
sor held possession of Mewar. The SukritakTrtikallolinT states 
that .■\rnoraja, son of the V.aghela chief Dhavala, killed the ruler of 
Medapata and Chandravatipura, while serving under Kumarapala, 
succe.ssor of Jayasiriiha'*. fayasihiha .Suri, the author of the 
Kumarapalacharita, tells us that when his hero went on u dig- 
s'ijaya, the lord of (^hitrakfita “shoM'cd his gratitude to him”''. VVe 
learn also from the same source that the order of the Chaulukya 
sovereign prohibiting the killing of animals within his dominions 
became effective among other places in Meclapala^ That these 
literary references to the extension of Kumarapala’s authority 
over Mewar are not mere exaggerations is proved by the Chitor- 
garh inscription of 1150 A.D. We learn from it that the king 
after defeating the ruler of sakambharT and devastating the 
Sapadalaksha country came to (',hitrakuta and there worshipped 
the god Samadhisvara and his consortia. A Prasasti on stone 
found at the same place informs us that he built the temple of 
Varaha (Boar incarnation of Vishnu) on the fort, and granted to 
it the village called Duna-Uda and appointed as ‘minister' one 
Somesvara*. 

The Chaulakya su/erainty thus established survived till the 
opening years of the thirteenth century. This is evidenced by 
the Ahar grant of Rhlma II, dated 1263 V.S. (1207 A.D.), "which 
expressly tells us that Medapata was being enjoyed by that king 
(svabhujyaraana-Medapaia-mandala)®. The facts stated above 
clearly indicate that the successors of Guhila Vijayasimha whom 
we have seen in the last chapter entering into matrimonial 
alliances probably to cope with the Chaulukya menace, failed^to 
retain thgjr independence. It is only after the murder of 
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Kumarapala, when his throne passed into the possession of 
Ajavapala, that a bid for complete autonomy was made by a ruler 
of Aghiim and Nagahrada. Although temporarily successful the 
movement was premature. .A new enemy, namely the Songira 
(a branch of the Clhahamanas) chief of Jalor swooped down upon 
the Guhila territory and ousted its legitimate prince. This fresh 
danger necessitated the acceptance of the overlordship of the 
pow'crful king of Anhilwara once again. 

Before we deal with the little war of independence waged 
against the Chauluksa hegemony in the seventies of the twelfth 
century it is necessary to say a few words about the successors of 
the Guhila V'ijavasiiidia. The information transmitted regarding 
them is confusing. The accounts of different authorities, meagre 
as they are, differ in important particular. 

According to the Abu inscription of 1285 A.D. the successors 
of V^ijavasiihha were .Arisiriiha, his son Chodasiiuha and his son 
V'ikramasiihha. rhen came Kshcmasiiiiha. and his son was 
Samanatasiiiiha\ f'he SadadI (Ranpur) in.scription of i43() A.D. 
omits the name of Vijavasimha and places the following princes 
after V'^aitisiihha. namely, V'irasiiidia. Arisiiidia. Choclasirhha. 
Vikramasiihha. Ranasiiiiha, Kshemasimha and Samantasiihha.* 
The Kumbhalgarh epigraph gives the following order of succes¬ 
sion. Vairisitiiha had tw'eniy-two sons. One of them became 
king after him. His son was Suvairasimha, after whom came his 
son .Arisiiiiha He was succeeded b\ (.'hoda. follow'ed by his elder 
brother (agraja bandhuh) Vikramakesarl. his son Ranasiitiha, 
Kshcmasiiiiha (younger bioiher of Ma(t)hanasiThha) and his son 
Samantasiriiha“. rhe Ekalihga Mahatmya of the time of Rana 
Kumbha contains two new names, Funja and his .son Karira. From 
the latter, we arc told, sprang up two lines of princes having the 
appellations Raula and Rana. In the Raula branch were born 
Jitasiriiha (faiirasiiiifia), I ejasiihha and .Saniarasimha, who ruled 
at Chitrakuia. In the other branch were born the famous kings 
Rahapa. Mahapa and their descendants. .After the death of 
Karna. Rahapa obtained the Ranaship,"’. MM. Ojha is inclined 
to identify Ranasiiiiha, son of Vikiamasiihha with Karna son of 
PunjaJ'. But the proposed identifications are difficult to accept. 
There is no agreement, philological or other, between the names 
Vikrama and Punja or between Ranafsimha) and Karna. We 
must await fresh discoveries for elucidation of the relationship of 
the princes of the period between Vijayasiriiha and Kshemasimha. 
In regard to Ksherna we have the meagre, and possibly conven¬ 
tional, statement that he brought peace on earth by extypating all 
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thorns (saniastoddhrita-kanukah) probably in the shape of his 
enemies*®. 

With the accession of Saniuntasiriiha we once more enter 
upon the terra firina of solid facts. ' Fwo inscriptions of his own 
time have been discovered, vi/., the Jagat inscription of 1^28 V.S. 
(1171 A.D.) and the Solaj inscription of 1236 V.S. (1179 A.D.)‘®a. 
These show that the reign of Saniantasiihha extended from c.1171 
C.1179 A.D. Luders identifies him with a liomonyiuous prince 
mentioned in the Abu inscription of 1287 V.S. (1230 A.D.)“. 
The record tells us that Prahladana, younger brother of the 
Paratnara chief Dharavarsha (c.i ih3-i2i9^ A.D.) of Abu, defended 
the lord of Gurjara when his power had been broken by Samanta- 
siiiiha in the battlefield. If the proposed identification stands, 
the^ Guhila prince must have a.ssertcd his independence by repu¬ 
diating the Ghaulukyan su/eraiiity. Luders thought that the 
defeated king was Bhhna II,‘^a. But MM. Ojha draws our atten¬ 
tion to a passage of the Surothotsavakavya which seems to imply 
that Saniantasimha’s adversary was Ajayapala (c. ii72-c. 1174), the 
immediate .successor of Kumarapala'''. "Ihe time chosen by 
Samantasiiiiha for the attempt to throw off the yoke of Gujarat 
was opportune. The murder of Kumarapala in c. 1172 A.D. had 
thrown the Chaulukya dominions into a state of confusion. The 
evidence of Meruluhga suggests that his successors Ajayapala 
behaved like a tyrant and was finally stabbed to death by his 
Pratihara (chamberlain)'-'. In view of these developments in the 
internal politics of Gujarat the activities of the Guhila prince do 
not cause surprise. 

Samantasiiiiha not only crossed sword with his overlord, but 
also occupied part of Vagada (Dungarpur-Banswara) which, as 
the evidence of the Talwara image inscription indicates, was 
incorporated within the Chaulukya dominions by Siddharaja- 
Jayasirhha**. The Abu inscription of 1285 A.D. de.scribes Saman- 
tasimha as a sei/er of all the belongings of his feudatories 
(apah^ita-sanlanta-sarvasva)'^ This may imply either his .successes 
over petty princelings or an attempt on his part to set up a 
centralised administration. 

Among princes hostile to tfie (iuhila.s two other de.serve special 
mention, viz.,—Prahlaifana the Paramara. and Kirtipala the 
Chaharnana. References have already been made to the attempt 
of Prahladana, brother of Dharavarsha of Abu, to protect the 
ruler of Anhilwara. KTrtipala, the founder of the SongTra 
Chahaniana chiefship of Jalor also tried to fish in the troubled 
waters. He is said to have driven out Samanta form his territory 
and for a time dispossessed the GuhUas. But this view rests u^on 
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evidence which is capable of a different interprclation. We shall 
try to show' below that the attack and its subsequent repulse, 
would have to he assigned to the reign of Sainantasiihha’s suc¬ 
cessor'*. Some scholars are ‘inclined to include KTrtipala among 
the Gurjara king’s vassals, hut there are difficulties in the way of 
accepting this view. We learn from the Sundha Hill inscription 
that the Songira prince attacked Asala, the chief of Kiratakiita 
(Kiratakupa), identified with Kiradu in the Jodhpur state. This 
place formed an integral part of the Ghaulukya dominions. As 
late as 12*^5 V.S. (c. 1178 A.D.) Madunahrahma W'as ruling at 
KiralakHpa as a feudatory of Bhlina II of Anhilwaia.'" Hence 
KTrtipala cannot he regarded as verv friendly to the Ghaulukya 
king. A.s a matter of fact he seems to have been a condottierc. 
who shoughi to aggrandise himself at the cost of the neighbours 
w'ithout, making any distinction between the (bihilas and the 
C]bauluk\as. 

The exact date of the termination of the reign of Samanla- 
siiiiha is not known. It has been suggested on the authority of 
NensT that he abdicated his throne, retired to Vagatfa and there 
curved out a new kingdom for himself.-" The pre.sent rulers of 
Dungarpuv and Bfinswara arc represented as his de.scendanis. The 
occupation of a part of Vagada by .Samanta may be accepted as 
it rests upon cpigraphic evidence, viz..—the Solaj inscription of 
i2;5() V.S. (1179 A.D.) found within the bordets of Dungarpur. 
But the name read as Samaniasiriiha, in the Khyata of NensT. is 
really Samarasiihha in the original. MM. Ojha prefers the read¬ 
ing .Samanta because, according to him, in the Dungarpur Khyata 
of NensT the name .Samanta has been w'ritlcn instead of .Samara. 
But in the translation of NensT’s Dungarpur Khyata, made by 
Ramanarayana Dugada, we find the name of .Samara and not of 
Samanta.'*' The author of the RajaprasastT Mahakavya, a con¬ 
temporary of NensT, relates an identical tradition in connection 
with Samara.®'^ In view of all this we think that the correct form 
of the name of the prince in the Dungarpur Khyata is Saraara- 
sirhha, and the whole story regarding the abdication of a Guhila 
prince, is to he assigned to him and not to Samanta, 

Samantasiihha was succeeded by his brother Kumarasimha. 
His reign period falls some time between 1179 A.D., the last known 
date of his predecessor, and 1182 A.D. the first known date of his 
succes.sor. The Abu inscription of 1285 A.D. records that Kumara- 
sirhha ‘ rescuing Vasumatl (the lady Earth), who had gone to the 
enemy, once more gave her, the (rightful) king and made her, 
whose splendour had been tarnished by separation from the 
dejfcendant of Khummana (like) one who knew no separation 
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(i.e., made her forget the pangs of separation from the dynasty 
of the Guhilas)”.-- Ijglu is obtained in this connection from the 
Kumbhalgarh Prasasli which tells us that Kumarasirhha after 
expelling a prince styled KTtu, who* had seized his ow 7 i kingdom 
(savarajya) made Aghatapura his own (svtkrilnm) by propitiating 
the Gurjara king.-' KTiu in the above passage has been identified 
with KTriipfda the SotigTra chief of Jalor. In our opinion svarajya 
in ilie expression svaraj^agrahinaii) of ihc Kumbhalgarh Pra.sasti-' 
refers to Kumara’s own realm and not to that of his predecessor 
as some scholars think.Kumara’s sutccss against Kltu must 
have been facilitated b\ bis sagatit) in propitiating the Gurjara 
king, who should be identified with Bhlina II (c. ii7H-i2;{8 A,D.), 
The two immediate suctessors of Kumarasiiiiha were Mathana- 
sivpha and his brother Padmasiihha. Their relationship with their 
predecessor is not known. The Ata temple inscription^of i2(.‘i)c) 
V.S. (!i(S2 A.D.) si\les Malhana as a Maharajaclhiraja and says that 
he was ruling at Nagahr.ida.-'’ We learn from the Ghirwa inscrip¬ 
tion of i27i|A.n. that he appointed IJddharana as the lalaraksha 
of that tit).-' rhe latter’s tlescendanis held similar posts under the 
succes.sors of Malhana and lenderetl valuable services to their 
jnasters. Patlmasiiiiha made a gift of the village of Chirakupa 
((Ihirw'il) situated near N'agahracla to 'S’ogaraja, eldest son of 
IJddharana. Both Mathana aitd Padma continued to be vassals 
of the (htijara king. This is proved by the Altar grant of 
Bhlttta If Ghaulukya, dated 12(13 V.S. (1207 A.D.), who made a 
gift of Aghata, siluated in the Meclapatamanclala, which was being 
ettjoved bv him (svabhui\aitiana Mc'dapatamandala). 
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inscriptions which are dated between V.S. 1256 and V.S, 1258. 
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tained in view of the discovery of the Ata temple inscription^ of 
1239 V.S* of the time of a later prince named Mathanasimha. 
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Besides, Guhila Samanla is not known to have ruled in any part 
of the Jodhpur state. 
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CHAP PER VIII 


THE END OF CHAU LUKYAN SUZERAIN JV 

AND 

THE CONSOLIDAHON OK GUHILA RULE IN MEWAR 

Padinasiiiiha, whom we have seen in the last chapter as content 
with a position of vassalage under Bhhna II of Gujarat, was 
succeeded by his son Jaiirasiihha, one of the great figures in 
Gyhila history. 'I'he E.klihgjI Temple ins<Tiption of his time 
shows that his accession took place sometime before 1^70 V.S, 
(i«i3 A,D.). The earliest known date of his successor is possibly 
1309 V.S. (1253 A.U.).* Hence it will not be tinrea.sonable to 
suppose that his reign extended over a long period, and covered 
ahnost the whole of the first half of the thirteenth century. 

We learn from the Ghagasa inscription of V.S. (1265 

A.D.) that the pride of this prince could not be broken by the 
lords of the Gurjaras, the Mfilavas, the ruru.shkas and the ruler 
of jJakambharT.^ Almost identical information is contained in the 
Chirwii inscription. It says that the honour of this prince could 
not Ix' soiled by rulers of Mfdava, Gurjara, Mada, Jahgala and 
the lord of the Mlechchhas.' These statements imply that Jaitra- 
•siiiiha came into conflict wnih all the neighbouring powers and 
successfully defended his own position. 

The most momentous of these struggles seems to have been 
the one that he fought against the Gurjaras. We have seen that 
the evidence of the Ahar inscriptioti of i2()‘5 V.S. (1207 A.D.) 
leaves no room for doubt that the Ghaulukya hegemony in Mewar 
survived till the beginning of the thirteenth century. But the 
condition of the central government of the Chaultikvas had become 
diplorable. About 1223 A.D. the throne of Anhilwara was 
occupied by an usurper, and subsequently the intrigues of the 
Dholka chiefs, Lavanaprasada and his son VTradhavala and other 
high officials, atrophied the limbs of the body politic. An excellent 
opportunity was thus offered to those who desired to defy the 
Gurjara (Ghaulukya) power. 

I'he Hammiramadaniardana of Jayasiihha informs us that 
Jayatala (identified with Jaitrasiriiha) did not join VTradhavala, 
the minister of Bhima II, when the Turushka-vTras (i.e. the 
Muslims) made an attack upon Gujarat.* This recalcitant attihtdle 
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of the Guhila prince suggests that he probably declared his inde¬ 
pendence sometime before the foreign invasion referred to above. 
The Chirwa inscription informs ns that Bala (who belonged to 
the family of Uddharana (who was appointed the talaraksha of 
Nagahrada by Maihanasiihha, the uncle of Jaitrasiniha), was killed 
in the presence of Jaitrasiniha, while fighting with R^aka Tri- 
bhuvana for the seizure of Rot^daka (Kotran, Mewar),^ Geiger 
has identified Tribhuvana with the Chaulukya Tribhuvanapala II 
(fio. 1242) probably a successor of lifuiua II.'* If Geiger is corrccl, 
all vestige of the Chaulakya control over Mewar must have dis¬ 
appeared during the reign of I'ribhuvaua. 

The Malava contemporaries of jaitrasiniha were the Paraniara 
Arjunavarnian (c. 1211-15 A.!).). l)e\apala (c. 1218-32 A.D.), Jailugi 
(c. 1236-43 A.D.) and possibly Jayavarinan (alias Jayasiiiiha) ^11 
(c. 1254-69 A.D.). It is not exactly know'ii with which of these 
princes the Guhila ruler came into collision. We learn from the 
Chirwa inscription of 1273 A.D. that Madana, ivhile fighting for 
Jesala, displaved great valour bv jmiiisliing the I’anchalagudika 
Jaiiramalla on the battle field Utihuuaka (Arthuna in Baiiswara).' 
MM. Ojha identifies Jesala with Jaitrasiiidia and Jaiiramalla with 
Jailugi." But these identifications present difficulties. 1 he name 
of Jaitrasiniha occurs several times in the iiiscripiion. and it is 
not clear why only once he should lie referred to as Jesala. Most 
probably the prince was identical with Jayasiiiiha of Vagada 
(Dungarpur-Baiiswara) for whom we have the date V.S. 1308 (1251 
A.D.),® ancl within whose kingdom IJlihimaka was situated. It 
will be shown a few pages latei on that this iiiler was possibly a 
grandson of Jaitrasiniha. Madana fought on the siilc of Jayasiiiiha 
because of the dose lelation subsisting between the ruling families 
of Mewar and Vagada. Jaitiamalla, we think should be identified 
with the Chahariiana Jaitrasiniha of Ranthamfihor “who harassed 
Jayasiiiiha of Manclapa’’ (Manchi),"’ i.e. the Paramara prince Jaya- 
varnian JI (C. 1254-69), and also probably made incursions into 
the territory of Vagada. 

The Micslim inva.sion towards the close of the twelfth century 
introduced a factor of "tapital importance in Indian politics. J’he 
proud kingdom of the Chauhan king PrithvTraja III was broken 
up and large parts of)it had passed into the hands of the generals 
of Shihabuddin of Gft<ir. The invaders ravaged the Maru-Macia 
(portions of Marw^ and jaisahner) region and in 1197 A.D. 
inflicted a crushing defeat on BhTm DTw, Rae of Nahrwala 
(Anhilwara, capital of Gujarat), In 1206 the foundation of the 
Sultanate of Delhi was firmly laid by Qutb-ud-din (1206-1210 A.D.), 
and Under lltutniish (1211-1236) it grew into a powerful empire. 
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Mewar did not escape the deluge that was overwhelming 
some of its neighbours. Reference to an Islamic invasion in the 
time of Jayatala (Jaitrasiihha) is found in the Hammira- 
niadaniardana. We find in it a vivid description of the intense suffer¬ 
ing inuicted on the people, whose territory was burnt, and children 
butchered.'^ The name of the invader is given as ‘MIlachchhrT' 
kara’. He is taken by several scholars to be identical with Shams- 
ud-din Iltulmish.'* • It is difficult to determine the time of this 
invasion. 'The absence of the name of Lavanaprasada and the 
reference to his son VTradhavala as the ruler of Dholka at the time 
of this invasion suggest that it was launched after the death ol 
the former. MM. Ojha thinks that the destruction of Nagahrada 
and the death of I’amaraja at Bhuiala (12 miles from Nagda) 
referred to in the Chirwii inscription of 1273 A.D. look place about 
this time. 

Firishta tells us that in (i/jOH (1248 A.D.) Jalal-ud-din, butth'er 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Maluuud, of Delhi was recalled from 
Kanauj. He trembled lot his personal security and lied towards 
(Jhilor. I he Sultan went in pursuit but laile<l to c.ijrture him.“ 
Whethei Nasir-ud-din came into collision with the ruler of Mewar, 
who was either Jaitrasiiiiha or his son Tejasiiiiha, is not clear Irom 
the above account. 

It has been suggested that the rulers ol .Sakambliarl (Sambhar) 
and Jaiigala (Bikaner region) with whom jaiirasiiidia came in to 
conllict were governors of the .Sultanate of Delhi.’ ’ 1 lie.se terri¬ 

tories passed into the hands of the Muslims after the fall of 
Prithviraja HI Chauhana, and. excepting for .short intervals, 
remained mostly in their hands. It is not altogethei impossible 
that they led occasional raids into the neighbouring territory ol 
Mewar. MM. Ojha finds a refereme to the Gidiila prime's lon- 
flict with a Muslim ruler of Sind in the .statement of the Abu 
inscription ol 1285 A.D. that the Fisachas gladdened by the 
embraces of mistresses intoxicated with the blood of the Sindhuka 
army, even now praise Jaitrasiiiiha.'* .Sindhuka may, however, 
refer to an individual and not to a province, but in that case his 
identity is not known. 

In his struggle with the Sultans of Delhi or their captains 
the ruler of Mewar may have sulicred some grieVous losses, but, 
on the whole, he successfully piloted the vessel of state, during 
this difficult period. J'he later prasastikara.s therefore did not err 
when they described him as rurushka.sanyarnavakumbhayonih.‘" 

The lord of Macla (Marwar region) against whom Jaitrasiihha 
had to fight has been identified by MM. Ojha with the Songira 
Chahamana Udayasiihha (c. iao5-i249 AJ).). The Abu inscrip- 
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lion of 1285 A.D. tells us that he rooted out Naddula (Nadol). 
MM. Ojha thinks that the raid was made as a retaliatory measure 
for KTitipala’s invasion of Mewar referred to in the last chapter.** 
In the domain of internal politics the greatest achievement 
of Jaitra.sititha seems to have been the consolidation of the power 
of his family over a considerable portion of Mew^ar anti the neigh¬ 
bouring territories of Dungarpur and Baswara. We learn from 
the Kumbhalgarh inscription that this prince exercised his sway 
over the four territorial divisions of Cihitrakuta, Aghata, Medapata 
and Vagada.** Of these Aghapt was undoubtedly the ancestral 
province. T he Bijapur inscription of 997 A.D. it may be remem¬ 
bered describes it as ‘the pride of Medapata’. But here the two 
arc clearlv di.stingtiished. Hence Medapata of the Kumbhalgarh 
Frasasti ina\ mean, the land of the Medas, which at this 
period most piobablv occupied the north-western parts of the 
state. The inclusion of (Tiitor within the limits of Jaitrasiihha’s 
terri(()ry is also proved by the (ihirwa inscription which states 
that he appointed Kshema as the lalaraksha of the fort.'-** Farts 
of Vagada Avere occupied by .Samantasiiiilia as early as 1179 A.D. 
The land possibly passed under the sn/,erainty of the Ohaulukyas 
when Kumarasiihha acceptctl BhTma II as his overlord. It was 
being ruled in 1242 V..S. (1185 A.D.) Ijy a feudatory Guiiiln prince 
named Amriiapaladeva.**' An inscription of 1291 V.S. (c. 1234 
A.D.) refers to Maharaja Sihadadeva as the ruler of Vagada- 
\*auipadrakamandala."* The Jagai inscription of t‘;oh V.S. (1249 
A.D.) informs us that he was the son of |a)atasi(siiii)ha of the 
Gohila family.-'* In view of the statement of the Kumbhalgarh 
inscription that (ailrasimha nded over V'^agada, we are inclined 
to identify him with Jayata-simha of the Jagat inscription. It 
.seems that the ruler of Aghaia after the declaration of his indepen¬ 
dence reannexed the territory temporarily occupied by one of his 
ancestors and appointed his own son to its governorship. Sihacla 
(of Vagacla) was succeedel by Jayasiihha (c. 1251 A.D.) who was 
probably the son of the former. T he close relationship existing 
between the rulers of Madapaia and Vagacla is attested by- the 
fact that Madana, a grand.son of Kshema the Talaraksha of Jaitra- 
siihha, proved his valour on the battle field of IJtthunaka (Arthuna 
in Biinswara) while fighting on the .side of Jesala (identified by 
us with Jayasiihha of Vagacla) against jaitramalla (identified by 
us with a Ciihahamana prince of Ranihainbhor).®* Sihacla’s descen¬ 
dant continued to rule in Vagada and gradually attained an inde¬ 
pendent status. While the connection of the Guhila power in 
Durgapur and Banswara dates back to the time of Samantasimha, 
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the founder of the present royal lines of these states in our opinion 
was Sihada, son of Jaitrasiriiha. 

The principal capital of Mewar during the reign of jaitra- 
siihha till the Muslim invasioni referred to above remained 


at Nagahrada.^’ We also find reference to several state officials 
of his time. Mahamatya (chief minister) Dungarasiiiiha was in 
charge of ^rT Karana (Secretariat) in V.S. 1279 (1222 A.D.); Maha¬ 
matya Jagatsiiiiha carried all the biisines.s of the seal (samasta- 
mudravyapjirani) and Kshenia was the talaraksha (commandant 
and police magistrate) of Chitor.^® 

In the Colophon of the Pakshikavritti Jaiirasimha is most 
respectfully described as Maharajadhiraja-Bhagavan-Narayana- 
Dakshina-dambaradhl. 4 a-mana-mardana.-' This shows that he made 
^ profound impression upon the minds of his people. 

Jaitrasimha was succeeded in Mewar by rejasiiiiha. His 
accession took place sometime before c. 1252 A.D. The last known 
date of his reign is supplied bv the (ihitorgarh in.scription of 
1324 V.S. (<. i2fi7 .X.l).).^’’ The Ct)lophon of the Ms.s. of the 
.Sravaka-pralikramana-sfitra-chiirni, which was compo.sed at Aghala 
during his reign, desciibcd him as Maharajadhira^ja-Paramesvara- 
Paramabhattaraka - Umapati-vara-labdha-praudha-pratapa-samalaiii- 
krita-.’^rT-'IY'jasiiiihadeva.-'’ 'Fhe first half of the above passage clearly 
indicates that the Guhila prince claimed a sovereign status. The 
appearance ol epithets, which are generally found in the records 
of the C’hanlnkya king, in the latter half of the sentence, is also 
very suggestive. It shows that the successen- of Jaitrasiiitha now 
regarded himsell in ev'eiy respect as equal of the ruler of 
Anhilwara. 


During the earlier part of l ejasiiiiha’s reign there were two 
Muslim incursions into his territciry. In 651 H. (1253-54 A.D.) 
Ulugh Khan-i-A'/am. the vi/ir ot Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
(who later on ascended the throne of Delhi under the name 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban) lost the conlidence of his master and retired 
to Nagaur. Minhaj ud-din tells us that about this time he led 
•the arms of Islam towards the territory of Rantainbhor, Bundi 
and Chiirur (Chitor).*^ But no details of this expedition are 
recorded. The same Khan invaded the Mewiir territory a second 
time in 653 H (1255-56 A.D.). Saif-ud-din Qutlugh Khan (step 
father of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud) was removed from the 
Government of Oudh and headed an unsuccessful rebellion. In 
the end he fled towards Chitor. Ulugh Khan pursued him and 
destroyed the fort in which he sought refuge. But being unable 
to secure the person of the rebel he returned to Delhi.®* This 
incident is perhaps referred to in the Chirw 5 inscription 'Which 
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informs us that Ratna, sou of Kshema (the talaraksha of Jaiira- 
siiiiha) was killed along with Bhimasimha in a battle fought at 
the foot of the fortress of Chitor.*® 

In the Kadi inscription of.V.S. 1317 (i«(k) A.D.) the Vaghela 
ruler Visaladcva (successor ol rihhuvanapala), is described as an 
axe to the creeper that was the country of Medapatg.''* This 
suggests that Tcjasithha, like his father, came into hostility with 
the ruler of Anhilwara. It is not improbable that the assumption 
of the sovereign titles and of the epithets of the (^haulukya kinf>s 
by T'ejasihiha followed this conllict between him and Visaladeva. 
It may be noticed that the dales of the Mss, of the ^ravaka-pratik- 
ramaria-suira-churni and of the Kadi grant fell in the same year 
i.e. V.S. 1317 (iJibo A.D.). 

During ilie reign of l ejasiihha Bilhana was in charge ol the 
Sri Karana (secretaiiat) and Samuddhara was carrying out the 
business of the seal.’^ 


‘ It is supplied by the Ciolophoii of a Mss. ol the Pakshikavritii. 
The passage runs thus:—Saiiivat 1309 varshe Magha vadi 14 some 
svasii srimad - Aghate Mahariijadhiraja - Bliagavaii Narayana 
Dakshinu-dambaradhisa-manamardana Jayastiiihadeva—taipatta- 
vibhushana-raja Sri 7 'eyV/.oV///ifl-vijaya-rajye ... etc. 

(SrT-prasasti-Sanigrah (by A. M, Saha), 1 , p. 1. Ojha reads 
J a ya Iasi lit ha ta tpa t ta v i bli ush a n a raj asri te / ayasi mgfia v i jaya ra jye 
and refers to composition of the work to the reign of |aitrasiuiha 
(Hist. Rr«j. I, 47 xxii n). We think that the reading of the 
SrT-Prasasti-Saiiigraha is the conecl one. 

^A.R.R.M., 1926-27. p. 3. 

’ K.I.. XXII, 285 If. 

^ Hammiramadamardana (G.O.S.) 271. 

" K.I., XXII, 285 H. 

-D.H.N.I. II, 1187. 

' t.I. XXII, 285 fh 

^ Hist. Raj. I, 462-63. 

^ Bhandarkar’s list of inscriptions No. 546. 

Hammiramadamardana, Act III. 


*‘\S. R. Bhandarkar’s Report (t<) 07 ). 15 ^ 5 Hist. Raj. I, 467. 

“ Hist. Raj, I, 463, an alack upon Chitor by Shams-uddin 
(Iliuimish) is also recorded by Pod. (I. 305). 

Briggs. I, 238, Hist. Raj, I, 4()I). 

LA. 1928, 32; D.H.N.I., II, 1187 88. 

** Hist. Raj, I, 468, 

” Bhav. Ins. 86, Verse 42. 

“ Hist. Raj, . 1 , 462; I.A. 1928, 33. Dr. Roy thinks that 
Dr. Bhandarkar's conjecture that the destruction of Nadduia took 
took place when Qulb-uddin was in possession of eastern Marwar 
as not impossible. D.H.N. I, II, 1188. 

“E.I. XXIV, 313, 325 (Verses 154 55 )- 


E.I. XXII, 285, 290. 
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Hist. Raj, 111 , 50. 

Hist. Raj, HI. sGn. 

*■'* Ibid.t 360. 

E.l. XXII, 285 ff. Cf. p. 21)6 above. 

Cf. Kuinbhalgarh inscription I. XXIV, 325) srlman-Naga- 
hratlesau vilasati, etc. (Verse 155). 

Hist. Raj, I, 470-71. 

®\^rT-Praiasti-Saiiigrahah, if; Hist. Raj, 1 , 47111. 

Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions, No. 570, 

Hist Raj, I, 473n. 

'"'D.H.N.I., II, 1191. 

■“ Tab-i-Nasri (Raverty), S27-28: I.A. 1928, 33. 

'-Briggs, L 242; I.A., 1928. pp. 33-34. 

E.l. XXII, 285, 290. 

'M.A., VI. 210 ff. 

Hist. Raj, 1 , 474; .SrT-Prasasli Saiiigraliah, I, p.it. foi a list of 
ii^scription of the time of Tcjasiinha cf. Hist. Raj, I, 173-71. 
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C:ONFlJC r WI PH SUL J an aLA UD-DIN KHALJI 

AND 

I HE FALL OF CHI I OR 

lejasiiiiha was succeeded by his sou Saniarasiiiiha who was 
bom of JayatalladevT.' A large number of inscriptions belonging lo 
his reign have been discovered. 'Fhey give for him dates ranging 
from V.S. to 1358 (c. Uuforlunalely we cannot 

extract much information from these records. We learn from the 
Kumbhalagarh inscription that Samarasimha got the imperial 
fortune (samrajyalakshml) by seizing lands belongi?ig to others,^ 
This statement. ho\vever, is too vague, and does not admit of 
verification. Fhe evidence of Nayachandra, the author of the 
Hammira-mahakavya, suggests that the Chrihamana prince Ham- 
mira of Ranthambhor, in course of an expedition to the south, 
ravaged the land of Medapaia in this reign.* 

The Abu ins<ription tells us that Samarasiihha, like a 
Ihimeval Boar, lifted up the land of the Gurjaras out of the ocean 
of the Turushkas.’ I’his implies that the king of Mewar forget¬ 
ting the herediiarv rivalry rendered some help to the Vaghela 
ruler Saraiigadeva (c. i275-ti{9r, A.D.) of Gujarat. As the dale of 
the inscription is i‘^42 V.S. (1285 A.D.), the event must have 
happened sometime before. It is difficult to identify the invader 
of the Gurjara country. The contemporary Sultan of Delhi was 
Ghias-ud-din Balbaii (i2G()-87 A.D.)," but he is not known from 
other sources to have led an expedition to western India, 

Jinaprabha in his llrthakalpa refers to a conflict between 
Ulugh Khan, brother of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji, and Samara- 
sirhha. The author tells us that the Guhila prince saved Mevaeja 
by punishing Ulugh Khan. The date of the event is given as 
.1356 V.S. {1299 A.D.) As Jipaprabha was a contemporary writer 
his statement may be regarded as''reliable.^ 

'Fhe incident, though perhaps insignificant in its immediate 
effect, foreboded coming evjls. Samarasiriiha died within about 
two years and was succeeded by his son Ratnasiihha 1259 V.S. 
(c. 1302-03 A.D.). The royal brother of Ulugh Khan (Ala-ud-din 
Khalji) was a famous conqueror. He loved to call himself 
Sikafidar Sani (the second Alexander), and it was his ambition to 
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emulate the achievements of the great Macedonian. The Sultan, 
however, was prudent enough to coniine his energies within the 
limits of India, and many ancient kingdom of the Hindus fell 
like houses of cards at the touch of his mighty arms. It is not 
surprising that the discomfiture suffered by his brother at the 
hands of Samnrasiiiiha would be sought to be avenged by Ala- 
iid-din Khalji. The famous siege and capture of (he for(re.ss of 
of (Ihitor was the result. 

The event has been described in later works .such as the Padu- 
mavat, the Ain-i-Akbari, the Tarikh-i-Firishia. the Khyata of 
NensT, the Rajapcasasti Mahakavya and in Tod’s Annals of Mewar. 
The cause of this expedition, we are told, was the Khalji king’s 
infatuation for the fair PadtninT. It has. however, been pointed 
ouA that Amir Khusrau, who accompanied the Sultan at the time 
of the expedition, as well as Zia-ud-din liarni, the author*of the 
Tarikh-i-Firuz .Shahi, do not refer, at least in unambiguous terms, 
to any such consideration as having influenced (he mind of the 
Sultan. As early as 1297 A.D. the Kotwal of Delhi pointed out 
the necessity of subjugating the fortresses like Ranthambhor. 
Chitor, Chanderi, Malwa. Dhai and Ujjain, which were the keys 
to Rajputana and Central India". In the years that followed 
the plan of reducing these places was being carried out. Gujarat 
was conquered in 1297, Rantarnbhor fell in 1*^00 A.D. The 
turn of Chitor came next, for it lies on the way from Delhi to 
Gujarat. .Strategic reasons, added to ambition, rather than 
romance, seems to have strengthened the determination of Ala- 
ud-din to conquer the fortress. In later times .Sultan Bahadur 
of Gujarat and .the great Akbar moved in the same direction 
guided by similar motives. In this connection we must not also 
forget the defeat of the .Sultan’s brother in 1299 sustained at the 
hands of .Samarashhha hinted at bv Jinaprabha Still another 
cause of offence to the Sultan was probably the asylum that the 
ruler of Mewar granted to a refugee from Rantainbhor*. 

Ala-ud-din started for Chitor in 1303 and captured if after a 
piVitracted siege. We are told by the historians of the Mughal 
period,, that Ratnasiiiiha fell into the hands of the invaders who 
forced him to agree to a humiliating peace by surrendering his’ 
wife. Fhe Rajputs, however, liberated their prince through a 
stratagem and he was prevailetl' upon to die fighting. 'The resist¬ 
ance continued under the ST^odia Lakshmasimha, and, after his 
death, under his son Arisirhha, till the defenders were exhausted, 
and the fort fell into the hands of the Sultan of Delhi. The 
Rajput women saved their honour by performing jahaur^®. ^ 

The .version of the story relating to the fall of Chitor and 
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the sutojugation of Mewar by Ala-ud-din Khalji given above^ 
late. Some of the episodes, deseribed in this connection. c.g„ tn^ 
ruse adopted according to tradition for the jrescuc of Ratnasitiiha 
have a surprising resemblance to tales narrated al>out other heroes. 
Attention may be invited to the story of the capture of Rohtas 
by Sher Shfdt". The critical historian may be iiicMncd to consign 
interesting tales of this character to the domain of folk-lore. 
Scholars have traced allusions of a romantic character even in 
Amir Kliusrau’s Kha/ain-ul Futuli'-, where the poet styles himself 
“the bird (Hidhiid) of this Solomon (Ala-ud-din Khalji)” who. it 
is suggested, is commissioned to bring the news of the Bahjuis of 
Mewar, that is to say, the fair PadiiiinT. It is, however, diflicult 
to build a super structure of history on stub ambiguous text§> 
The facts narrated by the contemporary thronicler arc ^as 
follows: — 

In 702 A.H. (i‘502-0‘{ A.n.) Ala-ud din Klialji resolved on the 
cottquest ol CJiiior. He marched towards the fortress and pitched 
his camp in the territory between two rivers identified with the 
Gambhiri and the Berach. Next followed a siege thtit lasted for 
several months. The fort surrendered in 7oy,H. (130* ** ^ y\.D.) The 

Rai “struck with the lightning of the emperor’s wrath. 

Hew towards the imperial pavilion, thus protecting himself from 
the lightning of the sword”. He was not treated with scverit\. 
nor were the cultivators who seem to have been spared. But the 
hand of the Sultan fell heavily on the Muquddams (apparently 
the captains and headmen), who were “cut down like dry grass”. 
I’he history that we have striven to unfold thus ends in a tragedy. 
Chitor was renamed Khizrabad, after the new governor, prince 
Khizr Khan, son of the Sultan'* and the kingdom of Mew'ar 
passed for a time under the rule of Muslim governor appointed 
from Delhi. 

* Ghitorgarh Ins. of 1335 V.S. ( J.A.S.B., TV, Pt. I. 48. 

“ Hist. Raj, I, 4771. 

^ E.I. XXIV, 326. adhigataparabhagah pundarTkaksha^'aksh^h 
sthalaparisaradhritya praptasamrayalakshrnih. 

^D.H.N.I. 11 1099. 

* Bhav. ins., 86, verse 46. 

* Hi.st. Raj, I, 475 f. 

^ Ibid., p. 477n. 

** 1931. p. 290. 

T.H.Q., 1931, p. 291. 

Ain, II, 268; Briggs, I, 202. 

'* Qahungo, Sher Shah, p. 147. 

Habib's translation, p. 480. 

Ibid., pp. 47 ff. 











